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MADAME ADELAIDE DE V. CHAUDRON. 



^HIS lady, who stands unsiirpnsseil as translator of tlie now 
famous Miihlbach novcb, h a resident i we believe, a native) 
of Mobile. Her father was Einile De Veudel, a teacher 
some distinction in a country where teaching is regarded 
as one of the professions, and where intellect, education, and birth are 
principally valued ati the' "open sesames " of good society. Adelaide 
de Vendel was married early to Mr. West of St. Louis: he was a law- 
yer by profession. After his death, she resided in Mobile, where she 
contracted a second marriage with Mr. Paul Chnudroii. Left again 
a widow, she was compelled by misfortune to adopt her father's honor- 
able occupation, and being well qualified by her talents and accom- 
plishmenls, she assumed the charge of a seminary for young ladies, a 
position she still fills. 

Hhe is known as an author principally from her translation of the 
"Joseph II." of the Miihlbach novels, and also lor her compilation of a 
series of readers and a spelling-book, during the late war. These were 
published in Mobile, and adopted in the public schools of that city ; 
they are regarded as realty excellent text-books. 

The " Round Table," a journal not usually too favorable in its judg- 
ment of Southern authors, speaks thus of the translation uf the "Jo- 
seph II. and his Court": 

" The translation of thin vohime is unusually praiseworthy. Some small 
tilings might be said by way of rriticism, but we pass them in deference t'> 
its general superiority. A tmnMlator in to be tested by the success with 
which the spirit of the original id pi'eserved in the translation. To translate 
words is a simple task, but to re-embody the original work in its spirit in the 
translation is the work of genius, Mnditme Chaudron, to achieve this result, 
baa dared to assume the responsibility of a free translation, and has succeeded." 

623 
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" Joseph II." was published during the war by the late S. H. Goetzel, 
of Mobile, and was the introduction of the now well-known Miihlbach 
romances into the United States. 

Mrs. De Chaudron is much appreciated in the society of Mobile ; 
she has fine conversational powers, an excellent memory, and a happy 
facility in imparting ideas and knowledge gathered from general read- 
ing; her fine musical powers make her an acquisition to any circle; 
her sp^cialiti is decidedly the acquisition of foreign languages. 



MISS KATE CUMMIXG. 

MISS CUMMIXG hardly can be classcl as a "writer" in the pro- 
festtioDal interpretation of that term, " Hospital Life in the Army 
of the TenuesBte " being her only contribution to the literatnre of 
the country. 

Misd Cumming is of Scotch deaccnl, ami has resided in Mobile since 
childhood. 

" Hospital Life in the Army of the Tennessee " was published by 
John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Keutucky, in 1866. Says a re- 



" At tlie first glance ov^r the title-]>a);e of this book, the reader nrill, 
very likely, form an opinion of it from the work tvritlen by MitM Florenec 
Nightingale after the Crimean War. But Miss Cumming'a book is of u 
very dificreut character. Miss Nightingale confined liersietf almost entirely 
to her life in the hospitala at Scutari und its vicinity, and gave minute 
directionit upon the subject of nursing the sick and wounded, the manage- 
ment of honpitats, and general clinical treiitment. Miss Cumming aims to 
do more than tliiH. I^he was constantly with the army in the field, received 
the wounded in nearly every action, and ainiiteJ in oi^aniziug the field hos- 
pitals in tlie memorable campaigns in T('nni.i>see, Kentuitky, and finally in 
Geoi^n, when the army was retreating, f^lic lias told the story in a ]>lnin, 
■•traight forward manner, made up from the diary kept through the war ; and 
haa presented a very tair liistory of the Oinrationa of the Western army 
under Bragg, Johnston, and Hood. To the Koldicrs of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, and to their relatives and friends, this book contains muub that is 
interesting. An heroic woman leaves her comfortable home in the Gulf 
City, and offers ber services as a matron in the corps of field-nurses. She 
devotes her whole time to the care of the sick iind wounded soldiers, sees to 
the cleansing of their hospital wards, attend-^ to their food, and often with 
her own hand prepares delicacies for those prostrate with wounds or burn- 
ing with fever. But she is not located in some interior village, where every- 
thing is quiet, and food plenty ; her place is in the field. She follows the 
army in all its wanderings, prepares lint and provides stimulants when a 
battle is expected, and establishes temporary sick-wards in the first building 
to be had, when the battle has been fought and the wounded are being brought 
in. For four years Miss Cumming followed this army-life, and every evening. 
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after the fatigues of the day, spent a few moments over her diar\-, recording 
the incidents that transpired around her, * all of which she saw/ to pani- 
phrase the expression of Ctesar, * and a i)art of which she was.' 

" The book is ahnost a transcript of that fieUl-diary. It has been but 
little altered, and still bears evidences of haste in sr,me parts, as if the 
words wefe written just before starting for Dalton or Atlanta, when the amiT 
was retreating; and of fatigue in others, as if jotted down after being all day 
ministering to the sick. Hut while some may complain of this crudity, if 
we may so call it, there can he no doubt that this adils very much to the 
spirit or piquancy of the book. Its main beauty is, that the words convey 
all the force and testimony of an eye-witness, or even of an actor in the 
events recorded.'* 



LAURA S. WEBB. 

S. WEBB U " one of the many " Southern women who have 
(ufiered much and lost their nil by the war. For several years 
utributed poems and sketches to various papers, under the aigna- 
■ " Stannie Lee." Dr. W. T. Webb, tlie husband of Mrs. Webb, 
gallantly as a private, as lieutenant, and as eaptain, and was 
urgeon in the Seventh Mississippi Regiment He contracted 
iption in the army, and died after the close of the war, leaving 
low with three little children. 
Webb became a teacher in the St. Joseph's Institute, Mobile, 
tlie spring of 18iitt published a little volume entitled, "Heart 
," to which the fullowlug is the introduction : 

" Roftd not through prli^matic tight 

These sorrow-shaded leaves, 
For they are from a lieatt where oft 

The spell of sorrow weaves ! 
No geniua rare dwells in the soul 

From whence these leaflets canie. 
And the writer does not seek fur them 

The laurel- wreath of feme. 
Yet sometimes from these humble leaves 

There comes an inward moan. 
That wells from the depths of a bleeding heart. 

By saddened memories turn. 
Like some deserted fountain, 

Choked by advancing years. 
The waters of that heart ooze out 

In silence and in tears." 



THE HOME OF MISS EVANS. 



e paid a visit to Miss Evans in her home, near the city 
wect, secluded spot, where thought can revel in the huh' 
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!-hine of joy, and weave into deathless garlands the jewels that glow in the 
brain and the soul. All whisper of peace and breathe of beauty around the 
home where Augusta J. Evans holds communion with her pen and soul. 
The enchantment that clusters around all that belongs to fame, clings 
thickly about the homestead which her pen has rendered classic forever. 

Previous to our visit, we had never met Miss Evans, and, as we had often 
read and admired her works, it wa.s with pleasure we wended our way 
through the gravelled walks that led to her dwelling. Our summons at the 
t\tx>T was answered by a servant, who ushered us into an elegantly furnished 
]iarIor, where we awaited the appearance of Miss Evans. While sitting 
there alone, we noted the rare beauty of the paintings that breathed upon 
the walls. They were master-works of ma.ster-minds, that had drunk deeply 
of inspiration, and had left the impress of their souls on the canvas that now 
glowed with life. But not long did we feast our gaze upon these glorious 
works of art, for soon Miss Evans entered, and then we saw nothing but her. 
She advanced to greet us with extended hand and pleasant smile, and soon 
we found ourselves conversing with her who has won the brightest wreath 
ol' Southern fame. She was robed in an evening dress of pale blue silk, 
that suited well with her complexion of pearly whiteness. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine which pleased the most, her loveliness, the beautiful sim- 
plicity of her toilet, or her conversation. All harmonized, all suited, all 
charmed. 

There is no pedantry or affectation about her ; she converses fluently, and 
the words ripple musically from her lips, as if they were the glad murmur of 
a happy heart. May she be forever blest and happy; for though the "Sunny 
South " is blighted and darkened, and many of her truest hearts are sorrow- 
ful and sad, yet may our gifted writer never feel her soul wrapped in the 
pall that deep sorrow weaves ! 

We spent a delightful hour in her company, and then, as we had other 
pressing engagements, we rose to take our leave. Miss Evans accompanied 
us to the outer door, and as we bade her adieu, as she stood there in the 
doorway, with the golden light of sunset bathing her fair brow, we felt that 
though, perchance, we were destined never to linger near her again in life, 
yet our soul would forever keep her memory green. 

Miss Evans is tall and queenly in her bearing, graceful and swanlike in 
her movements, and there is a charm about her manner that wins the heart 
at once. Her "eyes are thrones of expression," and seem to burn with their 
glorious beauty down into the caverns of the soul. But the crowning beauty 
of that classic face is written on the brow, where the seal of intellect is 
impressed. T is a iit resting-place for the wreath that she has won with the 
genius of her soul. May no poison ever lurk beneath those laurel-leaves 
that twine with dewy freshness around that beauteous brow ! Alas ! how oft 
is the chaplet of fame given those who drink deepest of the cup of woe! 
But never may the chalice of bitterness be pressed to the joy- wreathed lips 
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of Augusta J. Evans; may the night-tioi 
heart where the Bpell of genius lingen. 

" Ob ! whj i) it forever w 

That hearts where bri 

The girit o( feelias, dee 



V never cling around her 



Genina is a glorious, but yet a /ear/ii/ gift — a gift that w real hes the soul 
with the sweetest and moat trcaanred flowera of the heart, batlics them wiili 
the dew tliat welled from the deep urn of the aoul, snd cuuees that henit 
and Boul, with all their buds of beauty and of hope, to twine witli deatlileKS 
grasp around an earthly idol. Theu for a brief, giad wliile, flashes of wild 
joy quiver through the deep chambers of the soul where the fire of genius 
buma, and then — ask of the ashea of desolation tliat lie on the heaKhntoue 
of the heart. 

We have woven Miss Evana, her home and genius together, as they are 
one and the same, except the blighi that ao often withers the greenest wreath. 
AVe will not link the bands of sorrow with the destiny that we predict for 
ber. The hand of fate may leave her brow unscathed. 

'T is appropriate to link her name with that of genius, as she is the child, 
and her home the abode of genius. And the place thut her footprints have 
marked, the birds that have sung at her windows, the hrcezca that have 
kissed her brow and cheek, and the flowers tliat bloom round her home, are 
bleaaed forever by the spell that her presence has cast. 

And though she may wander beneath the blue skies of Italy, and gaze 
with rapture on ito glorious sunsets ; though she may tread the sunny shores 
of France, and inhale the fragrance of its delightful clime ; and thougli 
(■witzerland, the land of beauty, may thrill her soul with joy " in her wan- 
derings from home," yet we know that " backward, still backward," will her 
heart ever turn to her sunny-bright home near the " Mexican sea." 



MRS. ANNIE CREIGHT LLOYD.* 

ANNIE P. CREIGHT, in 1863, published several short articles 
in prose and verse in the "Gulf City Home Journal," of Mobile, 
her first appearance in print. The editor of that journal, in alluding 
to Miss Creight*s contributions, remarked : 

" Miss Crcight has put in our hands, with evident trepidation and timid- 
ity, several short papers. We saw some faults, but we thought that they 
oould be remedied by a little encoiuugement, and we gave them to the pub- 
lic. We thought if we would assist the binl to learn to fly, that it would fly 
very well after a while." 

And the editor truly prophesied, for since that time Miss Creight 
has made for herself quite a to-be-envied place among " Southland 
writers." Her first novelette appeared in the "Army Argus and 
Crisis," Mobile, and was entitled " Garnet ; or. Through the Shadows 
into Light ; " which was followed by " Hagar ; or. The Lost Jewel," 
which we consider superior to any of her published novelettes. These 
novelettes have had the honor of republication in the columns of a 
^Mississippi paper, since the close of the war. 

In the summer of 1867, Mrs. Lloyd was the successful competitor 
for a prize offered by the " Mobile Sunday Times " for the best 
romance ; " Pearl ; or. The Gem of the Vale," being the title of the 
successful novelette. 

Miss Creight was born in Abbeville, South Carolina : she is yet 
young in years, and with careful study and judicious pruning of her 
narratives will accomplish something worthy of herself and her coun- 
try. At an early age, Miss Creight removed to Mississippi ; was edu- 
cated in Aberdeen, where she graduated in 1859 ; deprived of parents, 
she came to Mobile, Alabama, and shared the home of an uncle ; in 
1866, she was married to William E. Lloyd, and resides in Mobile, 
occasionally writing as a recreation. 

• Extraots from her writings were accidentally destroyed. 
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MRS. E. W. BELLA5IY. 

MRS. E. W. BELLAMY ("Karapa Thorpe") lias not, as yet, 
acconipIUIieil a great deal in the literature of iier country, hut 
what she has piihHsheti she has cause to be proud of. Her novel 
"Four Oaks" was published by Carleton. New York, 186T. The 
"Round Table," New York, under the impression that " Kampa 
Thorpe" was of the masculine gender, thus alludes to " Four Ouks " ; 

" Thiti is a story of every-dny life, in whicli all the inridents are probable. 
and, what is yet more rare, the characters are all perfectly natural. A iiuDi- 
bcr of mien and woni'-n, differing in age thoU[;h not in station, are brought 
together on terms of pleasant ac([uaintaiicei>)iip, and there in a more liliernl 
allowance than u^ual of intelligent men and brainless nonentities, of sensible 
women and those torments of modern society, women of an uncertain age 
iin the lookout for husbands ; and although there are no diabolical villains, 
there are mischief-makers enough to occasion unpleasant complications, 
which, together with mytitcrious miniatures and family secrets, eombine to 
sustain an interest which the events of the story would not otherwise suffice 
to keep alive. 

"The scene opens in the pleasant townofNetherford, where, after a severe 
round of introductions ti> the forefaihcrs aiid relatives of the heroine, we are 
presented to a charming, good-hearted, and beautiful girl, a little spoilol, 
rather self-willed, and somewhat too self-reliant, but so tnic and honest, so 
free from all the vices which attach to the iashionable and fast young lady 
of the present day, that we are grateful to the author who awakens our in- 
terest for a woman equally endowed with vitality, modesty, and common 
sense. There is an absence of all romance about a life passed among sui-b 
restless and ill-assorted people as form the society of Netherford, but the 
author has refrained from giving us any exaggerated or extravagant scenes ; 
he is thoroughly connistent and natural, and his imagination has evidently 
been greatly assisted by personal observation." 

And a Southern editor and critic of exi>erience (Major W. T. Walt- 
hall; thus reviews the book : 

"We have subjected this volume to careful reading — a reading much more 
careful than we are in the habit of giving to any now novel. 
"We confess having commenced 'Four Oaks' with some nervous appre- 



MRS. AXXIE CREIGHT LLOYD* 

ANNIE P. CREIGHT, in 1863, published several short articles 
ID prose and verse in the " Oulf City Home Journal," of Mobile, 
her first appearance in print. The editor of that journal, in alludJD^ 
to Mias Creight's contributlooa, remarked : 

" Miss Creight has put in our hands, with evident trepidation and timid- 
ily, several short papora. We saw some faults, but wo tiiought that they 
(viuld he remedied liv a little encouragement, and wc gave tliem to the pub- 
lic. We thouglit if we would as.-ust the bird to learn to fly, that it would fly 
very well after a while." 

And the editor truly prophesied, for since that time Miss Crdght 
has made for herself quite a to-be-envied place among "Southland 
writers." Her first novelette appeared in the "Army Argus and 
Crisis," Mobile, and was entitled " Garnet ; or, Through the Shadows 
into Light;" which was followed by"Hagar; or, The Lost Jewel," 
which we consider superior to any of her published novelettes. These 
novelettes have liad the honor uf republication in the columns of a 
^Mississippi paper, since the close of the war. 

In the summer of 1867, Mrs. Lloyd wua the successful competitor 
for a prize offered by the "Mobile Sunday Times" for the best 
romance ; " Pearl ; or. The Gem of the Vale," being the title of the 
successful novelette. 

Miss Creight was born in Abbeville, South Carolina: she is y*' 
young in years, and with careful study nnd judicious pruning of tot 
narratives will accomplish something worthy of herself and her 
try. At an early age, Miss Creight removed to Mississipju ; WH 
cated in Aberdeen, where she gradiiated in 1859; deprived of' 
she came to Mobile, Alabama, and ?barKd the home of .in iiiii;l« 
l»(i6, she was married to William E. Lloyd, and resides io MaX^ 
ocinsionally writing as a recreation, 

■ Extr&DlB rrom h«r writing! 
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liensions — fear lest it might prove like too many books by Southern authors, 
which task the ingenuity of an indulgent reviewer to effect an awkward com- 
promise between candor and charity in the expression of his opinion. They 
have to be * damned with faint praise,' or eased oli' with unmeaning plati- 
tudes. * Four Oaks,' we are happy to say, is not one of such books. We 
have read it through with continually increasing interest, and have laid it 
down with that paradox iciilly pleasant regret which busy people rarely have 
the luxury of feeling in finishing a book — regret that it is ended. 

" Considering the temptations held out by the examples of some of the mast 
successful novels of the day, * Four Oaks ' is to be commended almost as 
much for what it is 7^0/, as for what it is. It is not a * sensational * story. 
There is not a battle, nor a duel, nor a ghost, nor a munler, and but one 
pistol-shot in it. fWe do not object to a reasonable use of these elements 
of interest in a novel, but it is verj' refreshing to meet with one that can be 
jast SLA interesting without them. J It has no violations of the letter or the 
spirit of the seventh commandment — no sentimental apologies for vice — 
no poetic idealization of acts and passions which in the honest language of 
the Scriptures are called by homely names that w<mld be inadmissible in 
elegant fiction. Without a particle of prudery or pretension, it is imbueil 
with the very atmosphere of purity — purity not incufrnfed^ but taken for 
granted. To say that the author is a lady, o^niht to be suflicient to make all 
this follow as a matter of course ; but, unfortunately, some of the lady nov- 
elists of this generation have taught us a ditfercnt lesson. 

" Nor does the author of * Four Oaks ' delight in twisting and torturing 
human passions and feelings into agonies of strange attitude^^ and fantastic 
developments. Her characters are men and women, with loves, hates, hopi»s, 
fears, joys, sorrows, fault**, and follies, like those of other people. 

*' Neither is *Four Oaks' a device for showing otf the learning of the au- 
thor. She shows the effects of culture, but not its processes. There is, i>er- 
haps, rather too much botany in one of her chapters, but this is an exception 
to the general rule. 

"Again, *Four Oaks' is neither political, polemical, nor philosophical. 
Thoroughly Southern as it is, the word * Southern ' scarcely occurs in it, nor 
is there anything said of patriotism, or chivalry, or the sunny South, or the 
peculiar institution. Its locality is defined only by its general tone, spirit, 
and the language, manners, and usages of the people who figure in it. It 
has no theorv to maintain, nor anv * mission ' to fulfil. 

** It is needless, however, to s]>ecify the negative merits of *Four Oaks,* 
when it has so manv that are imsitive. It is a storv of everv-<lav life. Its 
materials and its style are of the most unpretending srjrt. We are introduced 
in the early chapters into the society of a pleasant little circle of people in 
* the town of Netherford,' on the * banks of the Ominihaw,' and these people 
constitute nearly all the personages of the story. The heroine is far from 
being a model of propriety. She is full of faults and foibles, which some- 
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times provoke the friendly reader and make his interest and sympathy trem- 
ble in the balance for a niomeiit, but slie in sure to carry away his heart in 
the end. Her education is iaiueutaiily imperfect when she is first intro- 
duced. She tikes picnics and daneiny better than hooka, has never read 
even 'TIic Liidv of the I^ke,' aud 'The Burial of Sir John Moore' is new 
to her; but che lias a heart, and an lioneat one, and she is witty and beautiful. 
Herein, as we thJnk, tUe author a);ain shim's (rood sense. We have a great 
tespect for plain nonien. They often make adniiraiile nurses, friends, mo- 
thers, sixterf, anil even sweethearts and wives for those who are iuilitlerent 
about beauty, but tbey do not answer for heroinea of romance. Even Jane 
Kyre has to marry a blind man. But Harry Vane is not only beautiful — she 
irt bewitching in every aen»e. We may voiv tiiat slie is unwortliy of being 
loved, but she wins ua hack in the course of the next minute, and binds us 
faiiter than ever. The progress of her charaeter, and the quiet but steady 
gfiwth of its improvement, are among the most interesting features in the 
hook ; and yet there Is no parade made of it. The art of the artist is admi- 
ral>ly concealed. 

" We have never read anything more thoroughly and unaileetedly natural 
than the characters, the conversation, and incidents of this book. It exhaleit 
the very odor of the groves, the field*, the fortsts, and the ancestral homeu 
uf Virginia or the Carolina^ ; and yet, as we have already said, neitlier Vir- 
ginia nor Carolina is mentioned. There are no tedious and elaborate de- 
^■ri))tious uf Fcenery or analyses of cluiructer: the touches that set them be- 
f<ire us so vividly are iniiierceptible. The humor of some passages is delight- 
I'lil. It, must be a dull soul — totally insensible to mirth — that can read 
unmoved such scenes as the account of the lirst meeting of the Quodlibel, 
ur tliat of Mr. Dunbar's courtahi)), or his prescrijition of ' earthworms and 
laqientine,' or some others that might be specilied. 

" But it is in the love-scenes of ' Four Oaks ' that its chief ciiarm consists. 
Trite as is the tlicme, it is stiH that wiiieh stirs most deeply the human heart, 
and has the most universal attraction fur human Hympathy. We have ofien 
seen its influences depictetl with more jxiwer, but never with so inuch of e.t- 
<|uLsite grace, delicacy, and fidelity, as in this book. Without a particle of 
sonti mentality to repel the most fastidious ta-ite, it unites all the trutli and 
lendemesii of the sentimental school with the sparkle of the gayer and lighter 
r/Mt, and touches of exijuisite delicacj', which couhl proceed only froiu a 
woman's jwn, and wUiel) may be appreciated, but scarcely desccilicd or ana- 
lysed. 

" We forbear to say anything more in prai.*o of ' Four Oaks,' What we 
hare said is not said from any undue i)«rtiality, for we know the writer only 
Ire reputation — scarcely even byname. Wc are sensible, too, uf some fnulta 
in her book. It has, to a certain degree, that fault from which si-areely any 
Isdy writer — perhajis none — is entirely free: the fault of diffuseness. But 
then, there is this difference : the works of most women {and jierliaiBt uf 
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most 11 en too) would be improved by reducing them to one-fifth of tlieir 
dimensions ; in the case of * Four Oaks,* we could not possibly spare more 
than one-fifth. There is an artistic fault in the too rapid introduction of 
characters in the beginning. The mind of the reader is confused, and one 
has to look back for explanation oftener than we like in the hurry of novel- 
reading. 

" The sum of the whole matter is, that * Four Oaks ' is the most delightfiil 
book that we have read for a long time. It is the very book to be read aloud 
either by the winter fireside or the summer seaside, with one congenial lis- 
tener, or a circle of such listeners, and to leave all parties more genial, more 
happy, more thankful to the Creator for his good gifts, more charitable to- 
ward his creatures. It is very rarely that we could conscientiously recom- 
mend the author of a new novel to repeat the effort, but in this case we very 
much hope that *Four Oaks'' is only the beginning of a series. 'Kampa 
Thorpe ' has not mistaken her vocation." 

Mrs. Bellamy is a widow, and is a teacher in a seminary at Eutaw, 
Greene County, Alabama. Her essays contributed to the " Mobile 
Sunday Times" are beautiful and elegant articles, and we imagine she 
is an ardent lover of " nature and nature's God." 

From her first book, one can judge that in the future something 
which the " world will not willingly let die " will be forthcoming. 



A SUMMER IDYL. 



AVhen woodlands spread their denser screen, 
And wheat is roap'd on sunburnt plains; 

When apples blush for looking green, 
And berries ripen in the lanes; 

When bees go robbing clover-fields. 
And barefoot truants wade the brook, 

Or 'neath the shade the forest vields 
Thev seek them out some breezv nook ; 

AVhen summer weaves her slumb'rous spell 
Of dreamy murmurs, hilling care, 

Till Thought lies dormant in his coll 
To watch the castles rise in air; 

What vocjil rover haunts the land. 
Roaming adown the dusty walks, 
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Ot In the ntubble takes hia stand, 
And loudly of the harvest talk^f 

From sylvan coverts far and near 
A name is calle<l from morn till niglit, 

And (jueslions asked in accenbt clenr 
About the crop of Farmer White; 

That vague, mralerioua crop of peas 
The gleaners of tlie feather'd goivu 

Are waiting eagerly to seize 
When "Bob "shall lay his sickle down. 

Bob, Bob Whitel where doth he dwell? 
And wherefore do they call his name? 

And who is he? — can any tell? 
Can any whisper whence Ife uimc? 

Have Buy ^een him os the hills. 
Industrious at the dawn of d»y? 

Have any Rpicd him by the rills. 
Doling the noontide hours away? 

Perchance he is akin to Kat« 
Who did the deed without a name. 

Or that poor Will whose luckless Cite 
The twilight babblers oft proclaim. 

"A man of words, and not of deeds," 

He dwells in an unreal clime. 
And takes bis case in sunny meads, 

Uiijostled by the march of time. 

In those lair realms beyond the stream. 
That parta the infant from tlie man, 

1 see thiM farmer in a dreum, 

With kindly eye and oheek of tan ; 

A jolly wight, who loves hLs pipe, 
And knoivs the cunning sjKeuh of binU, 

But parleys o'er bis pcss unripe 
To t«Buh his reapers human words. 

An echo from old Babyland, 
His name, aeroija the vanisb'd years 

By summer breezes lightly fann'd. 
Brings happy thoughts bcdcw'd with tears. 
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What tireless rambles throiigli the wood, 
AVhat revels round the bubbling spring, 

By slopes whereon the stout oiiks stood, 
And held the gnipe-vine for a swing! 

summer days I O summer joys ! 

That come not as they came of old ; 
Their charm still lingers in the voice 

Now piping from the sunlit wold. 

Wherefore be blessings on the bird 
That warbles with such magic art ; 

What time his " airy tongue " is heard, 
The past illuminates the heart! 
July, 1868. 



TRANSITION. 

"brill on the hill," ALA. 

How soon will end the Summer days I 
Though thick and green the tbrest-lcaves, 

Already Autumn's golden haze 

About the woods and hillv ways 
A veil of tender radiance weaves. 

Oh ! what is in the Autumn sun, 

And what is in the Autumn air, 
Makes all they shine and breathe upon, 
Ere yet the Summer days are gone, 
Look so exceeding sweet and fair? 

E'en weirds, that through the Summer rain 
Grew wanton, and o'ertopped the flowers, 
Rude children of the sunburnt plain, — 
Bud out and blossom, not in vain, 
Around the Summer's faded bowers. 

For long ago the violets fled. 

The pansy closed its purple eye, 
The poppy hung its uncrowned head, 
And on the garden's grass-grown bed 
The lily laid her down to die. 

No more the roses bud and blow ; 
The few late beauties that remain 
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Are tOBRod by rough winds to and fro, 

And ikU their fragrant leaves Liid low 

And scattered by the latter rain. 

Like 9onic old limner's quaint design 

The sunliglit'a cheokcn-d play doth seem, 
And through the clualers on the vine, 
As through a. goblet filled with wine, 
Soft, shimmering sparklei) gleam. 

The red-cheeked apple* thickly grow 

About the orcliard'H leal'y mass, 
Bat when they he>ir the tempest blow. 
Through twialwl bouglis tliey sliding go 
Aud hide within the tangled graan. 

No more the partridge's whistle rings; 

The d<i¥e her plaintive cry has ceased, — 
From tree to tree, on restless wings. 
The moek-bird flits, but never siuga : 

The wcMt n'ind roeks an empty nest. 

All harmonics of Summer fail ! 

The vaulting inseeU cease to sport; 
Tlie songs of bees alone prevail, 
The wingid traffiekers that sail 

From flowery port to port. 

U|ion the hills and in the flelds 

A few pale flowers begin to blow; 
A few pale buils the garden yields, 
A few pale bWniH the heflge-row shields; 
Summer consenta not yet to go. 

O yellow leaf amid the green ! 

Sad presage of the coming fall. 
Soon where your willierefl tent is seen 
IShalt Autumn's gorgeous banners sereen 

The incipient ruin over all ! 

Though sadly to ourselves we say, 

"The summer days will «onn be o'er," 
Yet who may tell the very day 
Whereon the Summer went away, 
Though closely watching evermore? 
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brain anrl the soul. All whisper of peace ami breathe of beauty around I'nc 
home where Augusta J. Evans holds communion with her pen ami soul- 
The enchantment that clusters around all that belongs to fame, chni^ 
thickly about the homestead which her pen has rendered cla.ssic forever. 

Previous to our visit, we had never met Miss Evans, and, as we had oftt*^ 
read and admired her works, it was with pleasure we wended our y>i^y 
through the gravelled walks that led to her dwelling. Our summons at tU*^ 
door was answered by a servant, who ushered us into an elegantly furni^he^^ 
parlor, where we awaited the appearance of Miss Evans. While sittiD,^:? 
there alone, we noted the rare beauty of the paintings that breatfird upor^ 
the walls. They were master- works of master-minds, that had drunk deeply^ 
of inspiration, and had left the impress of their souls on the canvjus that no\^ 
glowed with life. But not long did we feast our gaze upon these glorious 
works of art, for soon Miss Evans entered, and then we saw nothing but her. 
She advanced to greet us with extended hand and pleasant smile, and soon 
we found ourselves conversing with her who has won the brightest wreath 
of Southern fame. She was robed in an evening dress of pale blue silk, 
that suited well with her complexion of pearly whiteness. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine which pleased the most, her loveliness, the beautiful sim- 
plicity of her toilet, or her conversation. All harmonized, all suit-ed, all 
charmed. 

There is no pedantry or affectation about her ; she converses fluently, and 
the words ripple musically from her lips, as if they wx^e the glad murmur of 
a happy heart. May she be forever blest and happy; for though the "Sunny 
South *' is blighte<l and darkened, and many of her truest hearts are sorrow- 
ful and sad, yet may our gifted writer never feel her soul wrapped in the 
pall that deep sorrow weaves I 

Wc spent a delightful hour in her company, and then, as wt had other 
pressing engagementvS, \\q rose to take our leave. Miss Evans accompanied 
us to the outer door, and as we bade her adieu, as she stood there in the 
doorway, with the golden light of sunset bathing her fair brow, we felt that 
though, perchance, we were destined never to linger near her again in life, 
yet our soul would forever keep her memory green. 

Miss Evans is tall and queenly in her bearing, graceful and swanlike in 
her movements, and there is a charm about her manner that wins the heart 
at once. Her "eye^s are thrones of expression," and seem to burn with their 
glorious beauty down into the caverns of the soul. But the crowning beauty 
of that classic face is written on the brow, whore the seal of intellect is 
impressed. 'T is a fit resting-place for the wreath that she has won with the 
genius of her soul. May no poison ever lurk beneath those laurel-leaves 
that twine with dewy freshness around that beauteous brow 1 Alas ! how oft 
is the chaplet of fame given those who drink deepest of the cup of woe! 
But never may the chalice of bitterness be pressed to the joy-wreathed lips 
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: of sorrow never cling around her 



of Augusta J. Evans; may the niglit-tin: 
heart where the spell of genius lingers. 

"Oh! Kb; ii it rorerer willed 

Tbat hearts •rhen brighteat shine 
Tlio gifU of feeling, deep nnd rsre, 

Til but to teaoh the gifted one 
Tbere is no rest till heaven is won ! " 

CreniUfl ia a gloriousi, hut yet a /e«i/W gift — a gift that wreathes the soul 
witli the sweetest and inost treasured flowers of the heart, bathes them witli 
ibe dew that welled from the deep urn of the soul, and causes that heart 
unl soul, with all their buds of beauty and of ho]>e, to twine witli deatlilei'S 
|iasp around an tarlhly idol. Then for a brief, glad while, Hashes of wild 
jo>" quiver through the deep chambers of the soul where the fire of genius 
burns, and then — ask of tlie aalies of desolation that lie ou the hearthstone 
of the hearL 

We have woven Misa Evana, her home and genius together, as they are 
one and the same, exeept the blight thai so often withers the greenest wreath. 
We will not link the bands of sorrow with the destiny that we predict for 
her. The hand of fate raay leave her brow unscathed. 

'Tig appropriate to link her name with that of genias, as she is the child, 
and her borne the abode of genius. And the plaee that her footprints have 
marked, the birds that have «ung at her windows, the breezes tliat have 
kissed her brow and cheek, and the flowers that bloom round her home, are 
blessed forever by the spell tliat her presence has cast. 

And though she may wander beneath (he blue skies of Italy, and ga7.c 
with rapture on its glorious sunsets ; though she may tread the sunny shores 
of France, and inhale the fragrance of iU delightful clime ; and though 
SwitMrlaad, the land of beauty, may thrill her soul with joy " in her wan- 
derings from home," yet we know that "backward, still backward," will her 
heart ever turn to her Hunny-bright home near the "Mexican sea." 



MRS. ANNIE CREIGHT LLOYD.* 

ANNIE P. CREIGHT, in 1863, published several short articles 
in prose and verse in the "Gulf City Home Journal," of Mobile, 
her first appearance in print. The editor of that journal, in alluding 
to Miss Creight's contributions, remarked : 

" Miss Creight has put in our hands, with cvidont trepidation and timid- 
ity, several short papers. We saw some faults, but we thought that they 
could bo remedied by a little encouragement, and we gave them to the pub- 
lic. We thought if we would assist the bird to learn to fly, that it would fly 
very well after a while." 

And the editor truly prophesied, for since that time Miss Creight 
has made for herself quite a to-be-envied place among " Southland 
writers." Her first novelette appeared in the "Army Argus and 
Crisis," Mobile, and was entitled " Garnet ; or. Through the Shadows 
into Light ; " which was followed by " Hagar ; or. The Lost Jewel," 
which we consider superior to any of her published novelettes. These 
novelettes have had the honor of republication in the columns of a 
iMississippi paper, since the close of the war. 

In the summer of 1867, Mrs. Lloyd was the successful competitor 
for a prize offered by the " Mobile Sunday Times " for the beat 
romance ; " Pearl ; or. The Gem of the Vale," being the title of the 
successful novelette. 

Miss Creight was born in Abbeville, South Carolina : she is yet 
young in years, and with careful study and judicious pruning of her 
narratives will accomplish something worthy of herself and her coun- 
try. At an early age, Miss Creight removed to Mississippi ; was edu- 
cated in Aberdeen, where she graduated in 1859; deprived of parents, 
she came to Mobile, Alabama, and shared the home of an uncle; in 
1866, she was married to William E. Lloyd, and resides in Mobile, 
occasionally writing as a recreation. 

* Extracts from her writings were accidentally destroyed. 
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MRS. E. \V. BELLAMY. 

MRS. E. W. BELLAMY ("Kampa Thorpe") haa not, as yet, 
acconipli:<hed a great deal in the literature of her country, but 
what she has pnblishe<I ehe has cause to be proud of. Her novel 
■'Four Oaks" was published by Carleton, New York, 1867, The 
"Round Table," New York, under the impression that " Kanijwi 
Thorpe" was of the masculine gender, thus alludea to " Four Oaks " : 

" This is a story of every-day life, in which all the incidents are proliable, 
and, what is yet more rare, the characters are all perfectly natural. A num- 
ber of mjn and wi>m?n, differing in age tlioufth not in station, are brought 
t<^ther on terms of plea'tant acquaintancesliii), and there is a more libernl 
allowance than usual of intelligent men and brainless nonentities, of sensible 
women and those tornienta of modern society, women of an uncertain age 
on the lookout for husbands ; and although there are no diabolical villains, 
there are mischief-makers enough to occasion unpleasant complications, 
which, together with myMtcrii>us uiiuiatures and family secrete, combine |i> 
sustain an interest which the events of tl)e story would not otherwise suflicL' 
to keep alive. 

"The scene opens in the pleasant townofNetherford, where, after a severe 
round of introductions to the forefiitlicra and relatives of tiie lieroine, wenrc 
presented to a charming, good-lieu rteii, and beautiful girl, a Utile spoiled, 
rather self-willed, and somewhat too self-reliant, but so true and honest, *o 
free from all the viuea which attach to tbe fashionable and font young lady 
of the present day, that we are grateful to the author who awakens our in- 
teretit for a woman equally endowed with vitality, modesty, and common 
sense. There is an absence of all romance about a life passed among such 
restless and ill-assorted people iis form the society of Netherford, hut the 
author has refrained from giving us any esiiggorated or extravagant scenes; 
he is thoroughly consistent and natural, and his imagination has evidently 
been greatly assisted by personal observation." 

And a Southern editor and critic of experience (Major W. T. Walt- 
hall) thus reviews the book : 

" We have subjected this volume to careful reading — a reading much more 
care(\il than we are in the habit of giving lo any new novel. 
"We confess having commenced 'Four Oaks' witli some nervous appre- 
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liensions — fear lest it might prove like too many books by Southern authors, 
which task the ingenuity of an indulgent reviewer to effect an awkward com- 
promise between candor and charity in the expre.ssion of his opinion. They 
have to be 'damnefl with faint praise,' or eased off witli unmeaning plati- 
tudes. * Four Oaks/ we are happy to say, is not one of such books. We 
have read it through with continually increasing interest, and have laid it 
down with that paradoxically pleasant regret which busy people rarely have 
the luxury of feeling in finishing a book — regret that it is ended. 

" Considering the temptations held out by the exanii>les of some of the most 
successful novels of the dav, * Four Oaks * is to be commended almost oa 
much for what it is nof, as for what it is. It is not a * sensational' storv. 
There is not a battle, nor a duel, nor a ghost, nor a nmrder, and but one 
pistol-shot in it. [We do not object to a reasonable use of these elements 
of interest in a novel, but it is very refreshing to meet with one that can be 
just as interesting without them.] It has no violations of the letter or the 
spirit of the seventh commandment — no sentimental apologies for vice — 
no poetic idealization of acts and passions which in the honest language of 
the Scrij)tures are called by homely names that would be inadmissible in 
elegant fiction. Without a particle of prudery or pretension, it is imbued 
with the very atmosphere of purity — purity not incnlvafed^ but taken for 
granted. To say that the author is a lady, ouffhl to be sufTicieut to make all 
this follow as a matter of course; but, unfortunately, some of the lady nov- 
elists of this generation have taught us a different lesson. 

" Nor does the author of * Four Oaks ' delight in twisting and torturing 
human passions and feelings into agonies of strange attitudcvs and fantjii?tic 
developments. Her characters are men and women, with loves, hates, hopes, 
fears, joys, sorrows, faults, and follies, like those of other peoj^le. 

"Neither is *Four Oaks' a device for showing off the learning of the au- 
thor. She shows the eflects of culture, but not its processes. There is, per- 
haps, rather too much botany in one of her chapters, but this is an exception 
to the general rule. 

"Again, *Four Oaks' is neither political, polemical, nor philosophical. 
Thoroughly Southern as it is, the word * Southern * scarcely occurs in it, nor 
is there anything said of patriotism, or chivalry, or the sunny South, or the 
peculiar institution. Its locality is defined only by its general tone, spirit, 
and the language, manners, and usages of the people who figure in it. It 
has no theory to maintain, nor any * mission ' to fulfil. 

"It is needless, however, to specify the negative merits of *Four Oaks,' 
when it has so many that are i>ositive. It is a story of every-<lay life. Its 
materials and its st>'le are of the most unpretending sort. We are introduced 
in the early chapters into the society of a pleasant little circle of people in 
* the town of Netherfbrd,' on the ' banks of the Ominihaw,' and these people 
constitute nearly all the personages of the story. The heroine is far from 
being a model of propriety. She is full of faults and foibles, which some- 
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timee provoke the frienJIy reader and make !ii« interest and sj-mpathy trem- 
ble in the balance for a iiiouieiit, but she id sure to cnrry away his heart in 
the end. Her education is lamentably imi)erl'eet when she is first iiitm- 
dnced. She likes picnics and dancing bt-tter than books, has never road 
even ' Tlie Lady of the Lake,' and ' The Kurial of Sir John Moore ' is new 
b> ber; but Hhe had a heart, and an honest one, and slie is witty and beautiful. 
Herein, as we think, the author again ahows fjood iiensc. We liave a great 
rt8|)ect for ]itain women. They often make odiiumlile nurHCf, friends, mo- 
thers, sisters, and even eweetliearts and wives for those who are inditferent 
about beauty, Init they do not answer fur heroini^ of romance. Kven Jane 
Eyro lias to marry a blind man. But Harry Vane is not only beaiiliful —she 
is bewitehing in every sense. We may vow that she is unworthy of In-ing 
loved, but »lie wins us back in tlie course of the next minute, and binds us 
fiL-tt^r than ever. The progress of lier [rliaracter, and tlie quiet but steady 
growth (if its improveuicnt, are amouji the most iuteresling features in the 
book ; and yet tliere is no parade made of it. The art of tJie artist is admi- 
rably conceal I'd. 

" We have never read anything more thorouglily and unaflcctedly natural 
than ttic eharaetcrs, the conversation, and incidents of this book. It exhales 
the very odor of the groves, the fields, the forests, and the ancestral hoiiies 
of Virginia or the Carolinas ; and yet, as we have already said, neitlier Vir- 
ginia uur Carolina is mentioned. Tliere arc no tedious and elaborate de- 
KTiptions of seeucry or analyses of clinraeter: the touclies tliat »t't them be- 
fiire us so vividly are imperceptible. The hunior of some passages is delight- 
ful. It mast be a dull soul — totally insensilde to mirth — that can read 
unmoved such si'cncs as the account of the first meeting of tlie Quodlibet, 
or that of Mr. l)unbar's courtship, or bis prescrijition of 'earthworms and 
tur|>entine,' or eome others that might be speeifie<l. 

" But it is in the love-scenes of ■ Four Oaks ' that its chief charm coTisists. 
Trite as is the theme, it is still that which stirs most deeply the human heart. 
and has the most universal attraction fi)r human sympathy. We liave of:eii 
-keen its influences depleted with more power, l)ut never with so much of ex.- 
(|uisite grace, deliciwy, and fidelity, as in this book. Without a particle of 
si^nti mentality to rejiel the most fastidious taste, it unites all the truth and 
tt-adcrneos of the sentimental scliool with the sparkle of the gayer and lighter 
sort, and tnuchew of exquisite delicacy, which could proceed imly from a 
woman's pen, and which niav be appreciated, but scarcely dcscrilinl orana- 
lyztt]. 

" We forbear to say anything more in praise of ' Four Oaks.' What we 
have said is not said from any undue partiality, for we know tlie writer only 
l<y reputation — scarcely even byname. We are sensible, too, of some faults 
in her book. It has, to a certain degree, that fanit from which scarcely any 
hidy writer— perhiijiK none— is entirely free: the fault of dilfiisi'm'ss. Unt 
then, there is thw difference: the works of most women (iiiid perhaps of 
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mmt II en too) would be improved by reducing them to one-fifth of tlieir 
dimen.Hion8 ; in the case of * Four OakH,' we could not possibly fpare more 
than one-fifth. There is an artistic fault in the too rapid introduction of 
characters in the beginning. The mind of the reader is confuseii, and one 
has to look back for explanation oftener than we like in the hurry of novel- 
reading. 

" The sum of the whole matter is, that * Four Oaks ' is the most delightful 
book that we have read for a long time. It is the very book to be read aloud 
either by the winter fireside or the summer seaside, with one congenial lis- 
tener, or a circle of such listeners, and to leave all parties more genial, more 
happy, more thankful to the Creator for his good gifts, more charitable to- 
ward his creatures. It is very rarely that we could conscientiously recom- 
mend the author of a new novel to repeat the effort, but in this case w^e very 
much hope that * Four Oaks *' is only the beginning of a series. * Kampa 
Thorpe ' has not mistaken her vocation." 

Mrs. Bellamy is a widow, and is a teacher in a seminary at Eutaw, 
Greene County, Alabama. Her essays contributed to the " Mobile 
Sunday Times" are beautiful and elegant articles, and we imagine she 
is an ardent lover of " nature and nature's God." 

From her first book, one can judge that in the future something 
which the " world will not willingly let die " will be forthcoming. 



A SUMMER IDYL. 

• 

AVhen woodlands spread their denser scre(»n, 
And wheat is rcap'd on sunburnt plains; 

When apples blush for looking green, 
And berries ripen in the lanes; 

When bees go robbing clover-fields, 
And barefoot truants wade the brook, 

Or 'ncath the shade the forest vields 
Thev seek them out some breez\' nook ; 

When summer weaves her slumberous si)ell 
Of dreamy murmurs, lulling cjire, 

Till Thought lies dormant in his cell 
To watch the castles rise in air; 

What vocal rover haunts the land, 
Roaming adown the dusty walks, 



Oi in the Htubble takes his stand, 
And luudlv of the harvest tuLkd! 

From eylviiii coverta far and near 
A name U culletl from morn till night, 

And quftitiona asked in accents clear 
About the crup of Farmer White ; 

That vague, mvHterious crop of peas 
The gleaners of the feathcr'd gown 

Arc waiting eagerly to seize 
When " Boh " shall lay hia sickle dutvii. 

Bob, Bob White! where doth he dwell? 
And wherefore do they call hia name? 

And who is he? — can any tell? 
Can any whisper ivhence h'c came? 

Have any seen him on the hills. 
Industrious at the dawn of day? 

Have any npied him by the rills. 
Dozing the nwintide hours away? 

Perehance he in akin to Kate 
Who did the deed without a name, 

Or that poor Will whose luckless fate 
The tn-ilight babblers oft proclaim. 

"A man of words, and not of deeds," 

He dwells in an unreal clime. 
And takes his case in sunny meads, 

Unjnstled by the march of time. 

In those fair realms beyond the stream, 
That parts the infant from the man, 

1 »<ee this farmer in a dream. 

With kindly eye atid cheek of tan ; 

A jolly wight, who loves his pipe. 
And knows the cunning speech of birls. 

But parlej's o'er his i«aa unripe 
To teach his reaiiera human words. 

An echo from old Babylaud, 
Hia name, across the vanish'd years 

By summer breezes lightly fann'd, 
Brings haj>py thoughts bcdcw'd with tears. 
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What tireles8 rambles through the wood, 
What revels round the bubbling spring. 

By slopes whereon the stout oaks stood, 
And held the grape-vine for a swing I 

O summer days I summer joys ! 

That come not as they came of old ; 
Their charm still lingers in the voice 

Now piping from the sunlit wold. 

Wherefore be blessings on the bird 
That warbles with such magic art; 

What time his " airy tongue " is heard, 
The past illuminates the heart! 
July, 1868. 



TRANSITION. 

BRILL OX THE HILL/' ALA. 



How soon will end the Summer days I 
Though thick and green the forest-leaves, 

Already Autumn's golden haze 

About the woods and hilly ways 
A veil of tender radiance weaves. 

Oh ! what is in the Autumn sun, 

And what is in the Autumn air. 
Makes all they shine and breathe upon. 
Ere yet the Summer days are gone, 
Look so exceeding sweet and fair ? 

EVn weeds, that through the Summer rain 
Grew wanton, and overtopped the flowers, 
Rude children of the sunburnt plain, — 
Bud out and blossom, not in vain. 
Around the Summer's faded bowers. 

For long ago the violets fled. 

The pansy closed its purple eye. 
The poi)py hung its uncrowned head. 
And on the garden's grass-grown bed 
The lily laid her down to die. 

No more the roses bud and blow ; 
The few late beauties that remain 
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Arc tosiicii by rough n-incis to and fro, 

And nil their fragrant kavca laid low 

And scatlcred by the latter rain. 

Like sunic uld limner's quaint dciign 

The sunlight's chwltennl jilay doth seen 
And through the cluattra on the vine, 
As through a gubtut filled with wine, 
Soh, shimmiTing uparklen gleam. 

The red-cheeked apples thickly grow 

About the on^ard's leafy mans. 
Bat when tliey hear the tempeiit blow. 
Through twi»t*Hl bought they uliding go 
And hide within the tangled grasx. 

>'o more the jiartridge's whittle rings ; 

The dove her plaintive cry has ee«Bed,— 
From tree to tree, on cestlcjw wings, 
Tlie nioct-bird flits, hut never siiigx: 

The west wind rocks an empty nest 

All harmonics of Summer fail 1 
The vaulting insects ceasie to aport; 

The songs of heed idone prevail. 

The winged traffickers that sail 
From flowery port to port. 

Upon the bilk and in the fields 

A few pale flowers begin to blow; 
A few pale buils the garden yields, 
A few pale blooin» the heilge-row shields; 
Summer consents not yet to go. 

yellow leaf amid the green ! 

Sad presage of tiie coming fidl. 
Soon where your withered tent is seen 
Shall Autumn's gorgeous banners screen 

The iucipient ruin over all ! 

Though eailly to ourselves we s:iy, 

" The summer days will siooii be o'er," 
Yet who may toll the very day 
Whereon the Summer went away. 
Though closely watching evermore? 
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What tireless rambles thruugh the wood, 
What revels round the bubbling spring 

By slopes whereon the stout oaks stood, 
And held the grape-vine for a swing I 

O summer days I O summer joys I 
That come not as they came of old ; 

Their charm still lingers in the voice 
Now piping from the sunlit wold. 

Wherefore be blessings on the bird 

That warbles with such magic art; 
AVhat time his " airj' tongue " is heard, 
The past illuminates the heart! 
July, 1868. 



TRANSITION. 

"brill on the hill," ALA. 

How soon will end the Summer days ! 

Though thick and green the forest-leaves, 
Already Autumn's golden haze 
About the woods and hilly ways 

A veil of tender radiance weaves. 

Oh ! what is in the Autumn sun, 

And what is in the Autumn air, 
Makes all they shine and breathe upon, 
Ere yet the Summer days are gone. 
Look so exceeding sweet and fair ? 

E'en weeds, that through the Summer rain 
Grew wanton, and oVrtopped the flowers, 
Rude children of the sunburnt plain, — 
Bud out and blossom, not in vain, 
Around the Summer's faded bowers. 

For long ago the violets fled, 

The pansy closed its purple eye, 
The poppy hung its uncrowned head. 
And on the garden's grass-grown bed 
The lilv laid her down to die. 

No more the roses bud and blow ; 
The few late beauties that remain 
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Arc toaseil by rough winds to and fro, 

Aud ull tlieir fragniiit Uaves laid low 

And :)cutlt!rcil by the hitter rain. 

Like sonic old limner':) qiiHint design 

The sunligbt's cheukcriHl [itiiy dotli seem, 
And through the elusttre on the vine, 
A* through a goblet ftUed with wine. 
Soft, shimmering 8|iarkles gleiioi. 

Tlie re<I-cheekcd apples thickly grow 

About the orchard':* leaty ninwi, 
But wUcn they hoar the temjiest blow, 
Through twisteil boughs they sliding go 
And hide within thu tangled grass. 

>'o more the [wrtridge's whistle rings; 
The dove lier plaintive cry han ceased, — 

From tree to tree, on rcstlcas wings, 
The niock'-bird flita, but never sings i 
The west wind rocks an empty neat 

Ail harmonies of Summer fail ! 

The vaulting insects cease to sport; 
The aongs of beeti alone prevail, 
The wingfed trnSickers that sail 

From flowery port to port, 

U]H>n the hilln and in the fields 

A few pale flowers begin to blow; 
A few pale buds the garden yields, 
A few pale blooms the licdge-row shields; 
Summer c()nscntM not yet to go. 

yellow leaf amid the green ! 

Sad presage of the running fall, 
Soon where your withennl tent is seen 
Shall Aiiturnn's gorgeous banners screen 

The incipient ruin over all ! 

Though Bttilly to onrsclveM we siiy, 

" The BUinmer days will soon be o'er," 
Yet who may tell the verj' day 
Wiiereon the Summer went away. 
Though closely watching evermore? 
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Witli sailing clouds the heavens teem, 
That beckon like impatient guides, 
And like the gliding of a stream, 
Like thoughts that mingle in a dream. 
The Summer into Autumn glides. 

She goes ! and leaves the woods forlorn ; 

For grief the birds refuse to sing ; 
Bare lie the fields that laughed with corn ; 
But of each garnered grain is born 

The certain promise of the Spring. 



SHADOW-FAME. 



"Where be those old divinities forlorn 
That dwelt in trees ? " 

I*lea of the Midaummtr Fairiet, 

The imagination of the poet, says Madame de Stael, forms a link between 
the physical and moral world — by building upon that secret alliance of o^ 
being with the marvels of nature. From this " secret alliance " sprang the 
exquisite creations of the elder bards, divinities that dwelt within the eftvel' 
oping bark, and lived, suffered, and died with the tree, ofttimes walking 
abroad and communing with man. 

Those days are pa.ssed away : the imprisoned hamadryads walk no niof® 
abroad, yet not altogether silent do they dwell within their homes of bark- 
The forests still whisper unto man sweet idyls of the spring, or sigh forth 
sad elegies of autumn, and still orchards yield their gracious fruits, and hide 
within leafy bowers " all throats that gurgle sweet." Green boughs stil^ 
throw^ soft shadows on the summer grass when the noon burns hot, and wave 
a breezv welcome. 

The story of that memorable tree in Eden, so closely interwoven with 
man's destiny, is but the beginning of the intimacy that has so long existed 
between mankind and the children of the forest and the garden ; as though 
the trees had followed the " exiles of Eden " out into the forh>rn and dreary 
world to shelter and sustain them — how often, in after-ages, to prove a most 
i^ure refuge in the day of adversity ! Nor was this all ; faithful monitors 
from a ruined paradise, with arms forever stretching ui)ward, they point 
man to the skies! Judea's stately palm sheltered the wife of Lapidoth in 
peace while " the children of Israel came up to her for judgment; " but an 
avenging oak in the wood of Ephraim seized the rebellious son of David, 
and held him aloft while Joab's three darts clove theii* way into his heart. 
When Zaccheus, in the press and crowd of Jericho, would see the Saviour of 
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;ind, a sycnmore lent its strong back to this man "of little stature." 
fig-iree that withered at a word bore t&itiinoiiy to Christ's divinity; and 
o> under tlie shade of trees that he went out to pray when there were 
to watch with him. 

attestation of the universal syntpothylietwccn mankind and tlie heaven- 
ing Irceri, the religious mytli» of all lands liave coiiscerated some tree to 
lal homage. The ancient Hindoos, wlio believed in hamadrynils, were 
■loLied every year to celebrate at great expense the marriage of the 
b Tuol*ea with the pcbhie-god Suligruin. The Enuda Mhui of Lamaism 
it* hpaven-born Znmpa tree, be-arinj; fruit for the sustenance of tbo 
1, Kjiiriti< whose radiant bodies sufficed them for light until they partook 
le liirbidilen fruits of Shitna, the earth, Ormuzd, the great principle of 
HDi! good in the Periiian mythology, after creating the sky, sun, moon, 
itun, lire, wind, and clouds, and bidding the mountains rise, called forth 
ree llnn\, the first in the vegetable world, the perfect type of all trees. 
e iiiffiu of Osiris, stranded among the rushes of Bybloa on the Phwni- 
<xymX, found a, safe asylum when the pliant reeds knit themselves 
li«r, and grew into a mi|;hty tree, enclosing the murdered gt)d. 
e (ireeks had their sacred olive, and their sacred fig-tree, and that 
vDrd Dudouiun oalt where the wood-jiigeon wliisi>cred of hidden things, 
the tree itself had uttered speech, and tiven its disuicnibereil limb that 
,'lied the deep prophesied unto those early navigators seeking the Golden 
if. And the Romans in their Finu BumbmlU long preserved the mem- 
'f that wild-fig by the yellow Tiber, where the wolf nourished Rome's 
founders. 

« rugged imagination of the Scandinavians pictured the huge ash, 
Irasili, supposing the universe sending forth roots that reached to the 
ling of the gods, the land of the giants, and the dreary regions of per- 
il cold and darkness. At one of these roots was the deep well where 
nd wisdom lie hidden. 

e Dniids held the oak sacred, and never suiTered one to be cut. It is 
the cathedral of Strasliourg stands ujion the spot where a tree grjjw, 
-lipped by the rude trilws that dwelt along the Rhijie. Haply it was 
eiy oak to which the zealous Boniface couragei>usly laid the axe, thick 
interlacing boughs, that furnished the great model of the intricate 

am never doubts the miracle of the acacia-tree, that suddenly sprang up 
f dim dawn to veil the entrance of that cave of Mount Thor, wherein 
'wphet and Abu Bcker had taken refuge the first morning of their des- 
e hegira. Nor less credible, according to the Arabian chroniclers, is 
limcle of the groaning date-tree of the mosque of Medina, disconsolate 
u Prophet's withdrawal from its supporting trunk. Perhaps it was in 
ful memory of this timely service and this delightful flattery that 
immcd assigned to trees so conspicuous a rOle in his fantastic paradise. 
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The dale-tree he buried beneath his pulpit, there to await the final resurrec- 
tion, when it shall be tranr^ferred to Al Jannet to bear fruit for true believen. 

The beautiful faith of Babylaiid consecrates a mystic growth, which 
springs up in a midwinter night, ablaze with blossoms of taper-flame, hd&k 
with the fruits of Santa Claus, and music^il with the "bells of Yule." 

Rabbinical fable and monkisli legend have contril>uted to the fame of 
trees; the rabbis aver that the true cross was made from a tree which grew 
from a slip of the tree of life brought ])y Adam from Eden ; and the monks 
of Glastonbury affirm that the thorn of which our Lord's crown was made 
was perpetuated in England by Joseph of Arimathea when he founded the 
abbev in the Vale oF Avalon. 

But the light of accepted history casts a blaze of glory around many hon- 
ored trees that need not the aid of fable to enhance their merits. What 
memories of valor and heroic adventure do they record among the nation*, 
as though the hamadryads had stepped forth an;l stamped a page of historj. 

Switzerland has her lime at Morat and the long-vanished tree of Altor^ 
under which Tell's little son stood with the aj>ple on his head ; France has 
her two pear-trees of Ivry ; Sweden her pine of the Lungsjo Forest, where 
Gustavus Vasa found shelter; England her Royal Oak of Boscobel; America 
her Charter Oak and her Liberty Elm, and the sad South her ** Seven Pines," 
breathing their odorous sighs over heroes who died in vain. 

The great lime of Morat was not standing there when the bold Duke of 
Burgundy led his forty thousand men one summer day before the gates of 
the little town, escaping when the battle was done by ** dint of hoof." 

"Hero Burgundy bcqueath'd his tomblcss host, 
A bony heap through ages to remain ; 
Themselves their monument." 

When, after three hundred years, the Burgundians of the French army 
destroyed the ghastly ** ossuary," what more fitting monument to the mem- 
ory of the victory patriotism gained over oppression could the Swiss have 
raised than this broad-si)reading tree? 

The tree of Altorf, where Gemmi Tell stood when his father*s unerring 
arrow clove the apple on his head, is veiled in the mist« and shadows of a 
vague tradition, at which the critic frowns; but it is sometimes well to culti- 
vate "a wise credulity." Who would forego the delight of believing that 
the tower of Altorf 's jmblic square, with its rude pictures of TelPs brave 
exploits, marks the very spot where the shadows played uj)on the trembling 
peasants, awaiting the verdict of the Alpine bow. 

No monument rises where the two pear-trees of Ivry died upon the field 
of glory ; but on that memorable day when Ivry, the obscure, burst into 
immortal glory, Henry IV. bequeathed these trees to fame, linked with "the 
white plume of Navarre;" for here was the rallying point he gave his 
troops. 
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1 ). .ir .[ !f-;^ th'- ['iii:'-ir<H- <»!' ilu- Ijiii'j-j'. !•''.;■. -i Ii i- low: -iiii-' \ ;,ii" -i-.i 
au;i> : it \\;i-- nlicu'ly tlfc;iyiii:j: wlit-ii <iii>t;:\u> \';i-:i iii;i«lf lii- I'.-l iMii.atli 
il- iMiiiirlis: hut so long as rS\v<Ml«.'U nivcros tlu* inomoiy ol'that young prince, 
who ill iho i>bsrnritv of the Dalecarlian niinos fonncd tlie hohl schc^ne of 
liberatinjr his c«)untry, so long will she cherish the recrol lection of the decay- 
ing j»:iie. Here did the wounded and hunted prince find shelter three day:^ 
ami nitrlits, while the DauLsh emissaries sought him in vain anud the dwell- 
ingM of man. 

Uonr^jticuous among all the trcea of fame stands the Royal Oak of Boscobel, 

"Wherein tho yonnj^er Charles abode 
Till all the path? wore dim, 
And far beluvr the KonDdhcnd rode 
And huHiuicd a i<iirly hymn." 

Of this memorable and unique adventure C-harles himself has left an aeoount 
in that paper attributed to him among the Pepysian M»SS. in ^Fagrlalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. This pollard oak, whereof the branches grew .>o i>roj)itiously 
biwhy and thick, stood not within the wood of Boscobel, where the fugitive 
king had previously passed a most miserable day, sore with fatigue, and wet 
with the September rain. Major Careless pointed it out from the windows of 
iVndrell's house, standing among several others in an open lield. Thither 
came Charles and the faithful cavalier at dawn, and here they pa-*sed the weary 
day, Charles sleeping with his head in the Major's lap: while '*going up and 
down in the thicket of the wood, searching for persons who had e-jcapetl," wan- 
deretl the vengeful Roundheads. Nor is Charles the only monarch who. in the 
hour of need, found safety by climbing a tree. It is relattM.1 of I^ouis \'I f., of 
France, that when the army he was conducting to Palestine was attacked at 
dead of night by the Turks, he climl)ed a tree while the battle raged amid 
darkne!}s and disorder, escajting only at dawn to lind his camp almost (leserte<l. 

Charter Oak stands first ujion America's list of renowned trees. It grew 
upon \Vylly*8 Hill, now within the city limits of Hartford, where it was 
found flourishing in the perfection of its glory when the first inhabitant of 
the name nettled on the hill. l*erhaps, as Cowper supposes in the case of 
Yardley Oak, a deer's nimble foot scooped a hollow for an acorn, and the 
forest winds nursed it into vigoroiLs growth, while mysterious nature, w(»rk- 
ing by unseen forces, formed the cavity at its root, where Andros never 
dreamed of seeking the missing parchment. 

The original Liberty Tree was one of a grove of elms in Boston, which has 
long since given jdace to bricks and mortar. The inscription on its tnink 
brought it under the displeasure of the British, wlw) <'ut it down in 1774. 
Itha^been characteristically recorded by a Yankee that it furnished four- 
teen cords of wood. But the flame it kindled the British could not quench. 
Every town in "the original thirteen " consecrated a tree to liberty. A 
live-oak in Charleston was the rallying point of the SSouth Carolina patriots 
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in the day* of stamp-act excitement. Here did Christopher Gadsden raise 
his voice against oppression, and for this ver}' reason the live-oak shared 
the fate of the elm at Boston. Sir Henry Clinton ordered its demolition in 
1780. It is not said how many cords it yielded, but enough remained of the 
stump to furnish cane-heads, as heirlooms, and a ballot-box, presented to 
the " 76 Association," but which was unfortunately consumed in the confla-. 
gration of 1838. 

IIow long shall Richmond's Seven Sighing Pines whisper the story of 
that *'gl(»rious day in June"? Yea, though their branches wither and their 
trunks decay, their voice still will echo amid the ruins of a nation's shat- 
tered hopes, like that faint murmur of the multitude heard at nightfall in 
the Alhambra's haunted courts. 

" Old trees," says an English writer, " without the aid of an oracle to con- 
secrate them, seem to have been some of the most natural objects of that 
contemplative and melancholy regard which easily passes into superstitious 
veneration." Erasmus could not be convinced tliat trees felt not the first 
stroke of the axe ; and Evelyn, who so revered the British oaks, says he 
could never hear the groans of a falling tree without a feeling of pity. How 
pathetically does he record his vexation of s])irit at the demolition of that 
** most glorious and impenetrable holly-hedge," at Sayes Court, through 
which it was the Czar Peter's pleasure to ride in a wheel-barrow I The 
"tongues in trees" sometimes babbled unto deaf ears: the Vandal from the 
Baltic, to whom, in an evil hour, Evelyn lent his mansion, had little regard 
for any forest-growth, save that he found well-seasoned under a carpenter's 
lumber-shed. 

The legends of classic antiquity are rich in that beautiful sympathy which 
man finds in nature. We read of the Babvlonian mulberry, of which the 
fruit turned red with the blood of Pyramus and Thisbe ; the bare almond- 
tree of Phyllis the forlorn, bursting into leaf at the touch of her late return- 
ing lover; and of that spiry group upon the tomb of Protesilaus by the Hel- 
lespont, that ever, as they grew tall enough to catch a view of Troy's fatal 
shore, shrank and withered at the sight. Therefore would it seem that poets 
have a prescriptive right to make them friends among the trees, and doubt- 
less the poets of every tige and of every clime have been enamored of a 
hamadryad. We know that a laurel grew spontaneously upon the tomb of 
Virgil, or perchance some " light- winged dryad of the trees" planted it 
there, to die a martyr at the hands of the admirers of the Mantuan bard. 
And the Persians tell us the nightingales sing sweete-st in the boughs that 
shadow llocknabad, where Jlafiz sat. 

In the grounds of Dcmnington Castle, whence the "morning-star of song" 
sent forth his sweet music to the world, an oak jis late as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth was known bv the name of Chaucer's Oak. In its shadow, it is 
said, he wrote many of his later poems, and to the memory of Edward and 
Philippa he left two green monuments in the "King's Oak" and tlie 
" Queen's Oak," which he named for them. 
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The three-penked hill of Eildon, above the town of Melrose, once nour- 
iafaeil in its soil the tree under which stood Thomas of Ercildoun, poet ond 
Beer, irhile he delivered his propheciea to a credulous jieoplc. Thia tree 
exists no longer; but the Hpot is marked by a stone that talces iu name from 
the EildoD Tree. 

Sh&hspeare coaferred an immortality upoa the niulberrj' he planted in 
his garden at Stratford that Francis GasCrell could not take awiiy. The 
infiuny of this man shall endure as long as the fame of tlie tree he so rutli- 
leasly destroyed. Well did he deserve the execrations that followed him 
through the streets of Shakspcare's native totvn. The mulberry shares the 
honor of Shakapeare's lavor with a crab-tree on tho roadside frum Stratford 
to ltt><lford. The reputation of this town may be divined from its Hobriquet 
of " drunken Bedford ; " the ale brewed here tripped up the poet's home- 
returning feet, and laid him low in tlie shadow of thin tree to pass the night. 
Herne'a Oak, too, in Windsor Forest, owes liir more of iti fame to the airy 
creatures of the poet's brain than to the frightful spectre of the horned 
hunter that haunted there on winter nights. It was cut down in 1795 by 
the king's order, being totally decayed. 

Penshurst, ib Kent, boasts of "Sir Philip Sidney's Oak," where the hero 
of Zutphen loitered in the shade, nurturing those noble sentiments that beau- 
tified his life and were the ornament of his death. 

Pope, who did so much to improve tlie Knglish ta.-(te in gardening, had 
not left his fame destitute of sylvan monuments. Seven niilcs from Wind- 
sor, in the village of Binfield, was a neat brick building, which England's 
great satirist describes as his " paternal cell " : 



A short distance from this house, amid a grove of beeches, stood one favored 
tree, where this forest- warbler, reeambemi tub le(imine fiigi, won his early 
£ime. It is represented as a huge bare trunk, stretching forth one attenu- 
ated branch ; it bear* the inscription, " Here Pope sung," cut in large letters 
in the bark, and for many years annually renewed by the care of Lady 
Gowcr, of Workingham. But the willow, the far-lamed weeping-willmv of 
the Twickenham Villa, died of old age in ISOl. It was a cherished toundliiig, 
a hardy twig bound round some precious curiosity from a foreign land. 
Pope reared it in that renowned garden where be amused himself" planting 
for posterity," and this little twig from (he banks of the Bosphorus sent 
forth its shoots oU over England, and even into the gardens of the EmprcHS 
of Russia. 

There is an ancient forest on the banks of Ouse, whither the hard of 01- 
ney often strayed, soothing his melancholy in sweet converse with nature 
Within the hollow of Yarkley Oak he would sit for hours 
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"With hoarci>- none, 
Or promj)ter, save the scciu-," 

pondering the beauties of Kilwick and Dinglehury, tliat he knew so weil 
how to make " live in descri])tion and look green in song." Yardley Oak 
waH known tor ages by the name of " Judith ; " it is sui)posed that it was 
])lanted l)y Judith, niece of William the Conqueror, who received the couu- 
tie« of Northampton and Huntingdon for her dower. The fame that attaches 
to this oak threatens to prove its destruction, and the Marquis of North- 
am])t<)n, upon whose estate it stands, has been obliged to threaten with the 
penalties of the law all those who shall injure or deface it. 

An elm in the church-yard orHarrow-on-the-JIill grows by a tomb which 
is still known there as " Byron's tomb." Here sat the incipient poet in the 
happy school -days, ** and frequent mused the twilight hours away." Thus 
he wrot^ of it years afterward, when his heart yearned for the days that 
would never come again. At Newstead he planted an oak, with which he con- 
nected his own fat^, and which he celebrated in verse when he found it pin- 
ing from neglect. 

Romance, too, has cast her sj>ell upon the gardens and the grDvcs, and tells 
strange, delightful tales of the hamadrv'ads' power over men, of groans from 
hollow oaks, an<l trees that wither at the memory of horrid deeds. 

Abderaman the Just, in the loneliness of his grandeur, turned from the 
pomp and magnificence with which he had surrounded himself at Cordova, 
to indulge, in the shade of his date-tree, sweet memories of A raby the Blest, 
the land for which his s(ml was sick. 

Xerxes once stoppetl his viist army to pay court to a plane-tree, decking it 
with g(dd and gems and the gay fabrics of the Ea**tcm looms ; and a Roman 
c<msul chiTished a beech-tree under whi(.*h he sh-pt, and often refreshed its 
roots with wine. This was a common practice among the Romans, and 
Caligula may have done the same to that huge j)a!m they called his "nest,'* 
where he wjis wont t^) assemble his parasites, who could enjoy the luxury of 
the shadow and the breeze, but into whose caUous hearts the sweet lessons 
of benevolence taught by trees never found an entrance. 

Louis le Debonnaire whiled away one pleasant hour, we may safely afHmi, 
planting the rose-tree by the church-walls of JTeidelberg, forgetting the 
cares of state and his rebellious sons. Many long years after his broken 
heart had gone to its refuge in the island-tomb of the Rhine, his rose-tree 
continued to flourish and to bloom, — only a few years since it wa8 reported 
as still vigorously climbing the church-walls. A rose-tree of the ninth cen- 
tury well may challenge credulity, but this rose would hardly smell as sweet 
by any other name. 

Neither the historian nor the traveller would seek for the holly-buah of 
Bosworth Field, yet is there not the good oM English proverb, "Cleave to 
the crown though it hang on a bush," to testify to the fact that Lord Stanley 
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did not find the crown in tbe mire, but saw it glittering in a holly-buali, 
where a peaaant bung it wbcn it fell froui Iticliard'a ficad? Thh proverb 
waa first «i)oken in 1485, and who would not rather believe it tban all the 
hiatnries ever written? 

On the b')rders of the elf-liannled foreats of the Vosges, a voice prophetic, 
tltat <^)iil<J not apeak unto tbe dull car of Obarle»<, Htirrcd the aspiring heart 
of the iimfcpi?per'H daugliter. Far away the tumult of battle raged over 
dciiulutcd I'rauce; near by her young conipanion^j pursued their rustle sports; 
but Joan sat silent by tbe fountain, while, iiniong tliu lenvea of tbe lime 
bending over her, ahe heard the Archangels, Michael and Gabriel, promising 
victory. 

Tradition tells a fearful story of a hollow oak among the mountains of 
Merionetbr'hire ; tlio ferocioua Glyndwr here hid away the body of tin- 
murdered iSele, until the oak groaned and drooped under the curse of its 
awful secret, 



However the story of Jane MeCrea be told, the pine-tree is still standing 
near Fort Edward, though blighted by the memory of the piteoua tragedy 
enacted in its shade. 

After these wild stories, how plcasiant it is to fancy the doughty Peter Stuy- 
vcaant issuing from his yellow brick house on geniid ancrnooiv, to sun his 
lilver-eni bossed Iqj of wood under the veteran pear-tree, while tlie smoke 
of the distant city curled over the trmw in the "Bowerie Lane"! Haply the 
tree made a compact with Peter to stay and watch the city's growth. The 
companions of the orchard fled, dismayed and stilled by the nmrch of im- 
provement that, gorgon-like, turned all to Htone, but dauntlensly the jiear- 
tree atood its ground, defying the atones that usurped thu carpet of clover 
and gnv^ at its feet, heralding the spring, aa was its old-time custom, with 
fiiir white blossoms, and ripening every autumn fewer and lower of the old 
Dutch governor'a favorite fruit, while the mighty city strode l)ehind it. 

Who has not seen Cupid's foot-prints on a tree, the mystic hoiirt* and 
darta — signs by which the ubiquitous little giiil may \Kt traced even iihmg (be 
walls of doomed romjicii. These sylvan gnij/Ui mark tbat curiniis crisis in 
a man'^ life when he is pr()mpted to study tlie language of flowers, and to 
make a confidant of a hamadrii'ad. 

In the garden of the Gencralite, " the house of love," aa the name signi- 
flen, the cypretwea of the Moors yet stand : among tlu^m is the famous Cijii-c 
lUlta Rrgina Sultana, where the fair prisoner of the harem held lier stolen 
interviews with her lover, Abencerragca, It may have been by this very 
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tree that he took the fatal step into the Sultana's balcony which brought a 
bloody deuth upon so many of his tribe. 

The ill-starred Duke of Monmouth carved upon a tree in Xettlestede Park 
the simple name "Henrietta," a touching monument to the lady of his 
love. Little he thought, while he shaiwKi the letters, what a charm their 
fate would bequeath unto this tree. 

The melancholy Vanessa, at ^larley Abbey, was accustomed to plant » 
laurel in her garden, with her own hamL*, to commemorate the visits of 
►Swift. The garden is crowded with these witnesses of the double-deaUiig 
dean's perfidy. 

** All under the greenwood tree," memories of robber-life cluster thickly. 
In the lawless days of these mira ^<*/m, men arborum^ when the jutlges went 
on their circuit, they were accomi)anied by a strong guard of armed men. 
A great oak between Carlisle and Newcastle was long remembered as the 
spot where this cavalcade were accustomed to halt for dinner. 

Epping Forest was so dreaded a robber-haunt that no person dared pass 
through it alone. It lay to the north of London, and near the city bounds 
was the famous Fairlop Oak, of which the boughs stretched out so wide. 
Here the Sunday fairs were held, and mountebanks and dancing-girls 
amused the idle crowd, while the denizens of the greenwood mingUni un- 
known among them. Fairlop Oak is not now to be found in Epping Forest, 
but in the church of St. Pancras, where it forms the pulpit. 

The oaks of Clipstone and of Welbeck Parks are linked with the memory of 
Robin Hood. Clipstone Park, the property of the Duke of Portland, ex- 
isted before the Conquest, and Robin Hood's Tr\'sting-tree, the gnarled 
Parliament Oak, is 1,500 years old. The Duke's Walking-stick, in \Vell)eck 
Park, is perhaps the tallest of trees, being higher than Westminster A])bey. 
In the same park is the famous Greendale Oak, with an archway through 
its trunk, once wide enough to admit a carriage, but slowly and steadily 
closing up. Trees take strange freaks sometimes, and we will no more doubt 
the pictures of the willow by Napoleon's tomb, that, leaning on a stump, ca.st 
his shadow on the skv, than we doubt the existence of those enchanted and 
aerial floors guarding the treasures of the Sierras of Spain. We know the 
cypress that was blown down on the estate of Vespasian got upon its roots 
again, only because Vespasian was to be blessed with grandeur and pros- 
perity. 

Among those trees which kept open hou«»e, as it were, the Talbot Yew, of 
Tankersley Park, would permit a man on horseback to turn about very com- 
fortably within its hollow boll, but the Caztnfjuo (fc* ccnfo OixuiUl surpasses this 
by ninety-nine horsemen ; whether (Jueen Joanna and her one hundred at- 
ten«lants could comfortably turn about within the bark of that hospitjible 
giant of Mount iEtna, where they were sheltered from the rain, it is hazard- 
ous to declare. It is certain that not quite one hundred years ago a little 
hut was built within its enormous hollow for the accommodation of those 
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engaged in gathering nnd .preserving the chestnuts. The Sicilians call thia 
"the oldetit of trees." and as there is no possibility of estimating ib age, 
they run little rLik of contradiction. Nevertheless, the vague and wavering 
belief excited by thia a-isertion fades utterly away in the shadow of the lij! 
ihou*and yean M. Decniidolle assigns to the cypress of Santa Maria de Tecia, 
□ear Oaxaea. The Pre-Adamites might have dwelt beneath ita houghs in 
the days when Jan-ben-Jan ruled the Genii. Had the sloe-tliorn, which 
took root and bore fruit in the shepherd's breast, belonged to this era of uiar- 
■veh, the Archbishop of Tarragon had not testified iu vain to the truth of 
the only atory of the trees at which credulity grows restive. 

The reverence for aged trees is not confined to the Philippines, though all 
do not believe them to be the chosen abodes of ancestors. It hx^ been the 
amusement of the learned to count the ringx in transverse sections of trunks, 
and all the world listens and applawls. To be really venerable, a tree must 
reckon its age, not by years, but centuries. After M, Dee«ndolIe's statement, 
one will readily believe that the cypress exceeds all trees in longevity, A 
eypress in the garden of Chapultepec is considered by Humboldt to be up- 
ward of 5,0(X) years old. Tlie cypress of Somma, iu Lombardy, sinks into in- 
significaiiee before these veterans of Mexico; it is only 1,900 years old, but it 
lived in the time of Julius Ciesar, and Napoleon hicnself turned out of his 
way, when he made the road of the Simplon, to avoid interfering with it. 
A yew at Brabum, Kent, is computed to have seen 3,000 years, and one at 
Fortingal, in Scotland, very nearly as many. But as long as a stump stanrls 
upon Lebanon or Olivet, it can never be true that our rtverenee for aged 
trees is in proportion to the years they number. The " glory of Leban<m " 
a reduced to twelve gigantic eedars; "their great age," says an American 
traveller, "is strikingly apimrent in their gnarled and time-worn trunks." 
The best authorities are agreed that this grove, which is found at Bisharri, 
nearly opposite Tripoli, contains the original growth of LibaniiH, of which 
Isaiah spake so eloquently. The i>raisc of the prophet is all-sufficient for 
their fame, but the Arabs of the Mount tell many strange stories of miracles 
enacted in their shade, and the petty vanity of man hna cut away the bark 
in many places, and scarreil the white and fragrant wood with name-^. 
Isaiah's Mulberry-tree, which is supposed to mark the spot where he was 
sawn asunder, stands, or did once stand, at the end of the causeway built 
across the mouth of the Tyrop<eon, that deep ravine which intersects Jeru- 
salem from north to south. 

The olives of Gethseniane are eight in number, enclosed within a wall 
and strictly guarded. In the shadows of this sacred grove, where Christ 
uttered his sublime and touching prayer, there comes a vision of that Tree 
of Life the beloved disciple lieheld on the Isle of Putmos ; " and the leaves 
of the tree wore for the healing of tlie nations." In the New Jerusalem 
there shall not lack man's pleasant companion of the garden and the grove. 



MISS MARY A. CRUSE. 

MISS CRUSE is a native of Huntsville, Alabama, one of the most 
beautiful and hospitable little cities of the " Southland." Charles 
Lanman, m one of his volumes, thus alludes to this little city: 

** It occupies an elevated position, and is hemmed in with high hills, from the 

summit of which it presents an uncommonly picturesque appearance 

It is supplied with the best of water from a mammoth spring, which gushes 
from a rock in the centre of the town ; and this, with the array of from one 
to two hundred saddle-horses wliich are dailv collected around the county 
court-house square, ought to be mentioned as among the features of the 
place. But on becoming acquainted with the people of Huntsville, the 
stranger will find that they are the leading character." 

This was an ante-hellxim view, yet in this latter particular the people 
are not changed. The Cruse family are from Maryland, and one that 
would take position anywhere for their refinement and peculiar spright- 
liness of intellect. Sara Cruse, as he was universally termed, Miss 
Mary Anne's father, was a man of great probity and manliness of 
character, one of the first citizens of Huntsville. In the person of 
Mr. William Cruse, an odd old-baohelor uncle, the town of Huntsville 
will long remember an unfailing fund of witticisms and quaint pecu- 
liarities which will render his memory delightful. " Billy Cruse " was 
a curiosity, an oddity, a genius, but leaving his fame, however, entirely 
to tradition. 

Miss Cruse, even at school, began to distinguish herself, by the stu- 
diousness of her deportment and the rapidity with which she acquired 
her tasks. Even then the germ of the future authoress might be dis- 
covered. She frequently indulged in poetic flights when very young, 
in which the partial eye of friendship found buds of future promise, 
though I believe she has not in maturer years given any of her poetry 
publicity. She is highly cultivated and a fine classical scholar. She 
is a woman of warm friend.ships, rather secluded, however, in her tastes ; 

lavishing her sentiments upon a choice few, of great uprightness and 
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enthusiasm of character. It waa in part through her exertion aud 
carDcst work in the cause tliat the Suuilny-schoo) aud Church of the 
Nativity, at Hunt^ville, have increased in numbers and usefulness. 
Her books, entitled " Tlie Little Kpiscopalian," and " Bessie Melville," 
a sequel to tJie former, show the beauties of religion, are pleasingly 
written, and were and are very popular among Sabbath-school scholars 
and children of a larger growth. The writer acknowledges to have 
read those volumes with pleasure aud profit not many years ago. 
These tales were written more especially fur the Sabbath -school of tlie 
Church of the Nativity. 

During the " wht," when Iluntsville was occupied by Federal troops, 
Mr. Sam Cruse was one of the old citizens who was sent to "Dixie" 
on very short notice, because he loved his Southern country too well 
to declare himself against it. We believe Miss Cruse accompanied 
him, and they were " refugees " for many months. 

Since the close of the war, (1866,) Miss Cruse has published her 
most ambitious work, " Cameron Hall : A Story of the Civil War." 

" A story," tbe author modestly tells the reader, "which was comjiletcd 
before the t«rmination of the war, the result of which, eo different from our 
anticipations, seemed at first to necessitate a change, or at teamt a modifica- 
tion of many of the opinions and hopes confidently expressed by some of 
the characters. L'lKin reflection, liowever, it was decided to leave it as it is ; 
a truthful picture, as it is believed to be, not only of the scenes and events 
which occurred immodiatcly around the author's home, but also of the inner 
thoughts and feelings, the hopes and espectations, in a word, the aniiait» of 
the Southern heart." 

And "Cameron Hall," which we are pleased to say was a success, 
is, as the author says, " a work belonging rather to truth than to fic- 
tion, — a claim which will be acknowledged by thousands of hearts in 
our 'Southland.'" 

The " Round Table," a New York journal that is not at all partial 
to anything from the South, aud not near as consistent and reliable a 
"Review" as the " Nation," the latter being very Kadical in politics, 
but just in literature, attacks " Cameron Hall " in a very savage man- 
ner. It says : 

"To any one who is at once a rebel and an Episcnpalian, we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend ' Cameron Hall.' It ie hard to decide where to commence 
enumerating its undesirable characteristics. Perhapa the most apparent is a 
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preternatural long-windedness." (And the " Round Table " continues at some 
length.) 

"Cameron Hall" would be improved by judicious pruning: there 
is too much of it — yet it is so pure and fresh. To read it after reading 
a sensation novel, is like getting up early in the morning : it was very 
hard to start, and awful dull and sleepy to dress in the shuttered, dark 
room ; but once up and out, how fresh and pure and sweet I There 
is something so earnest and unsullied in it. 

Miss Cruse, like all Southern women, was a loser by the war; hut 
she wasted no time in idly repining, and is teaching the "young idea 
how to shoot" in her pleasant home at the foot of "Monte Sano." 
And she is appreciated and loved, quietly going on the even tenor of 
her way. 



THE WAKING OF THE BLIND GIRL BY THE TONES OF THE 

GRAND ORGAN. 

" Have you ever been to Switzerland, Charles? " asked Uncle John. 

" No, sir." 

" Then it will be worth w^hile for you to go with us. I will tell you, 
Charles, and would have told you before ; but I don't want Agnes to know 
what she is going for, since surprise will add to her pleasure. In the quiet 
old town of Fribourg there is a cathedral containing an organ which has 
but one superior in Europe, and an organist whose marvellous execution is 
quite as wonderful. It is the only pleasure that I know on the Continent 
that can be enjoyed by the blind as much as by those who can see ; and I 
am especially anxious that the child, who has been disappointed in being 
able to recover her sight, should at least enjoy that. Were it not for this, I 
would go home in the next steamer." 

They reached Fribourg early in the afternoon, and Uncle John was 
rejoiced that they had at last arrived at their destination, and he determined 
to remain there imtil Agnes should be thoroughly rested. 

As they drove rapidly through the streets, Charles saw enough to excite 
his curios^ity, and make him anxious to study in detail the features of this 
singular-looking place. Its situation is most romantic, the town being 
divided by inmiense ravines, spanned by bridges, two of which are suspen- 
sion bridges, the only link to bind this quaint old town to the present. 
Everything else seems to belong to the far-distant past, and is black with 
the smoke, and dust, and mould of age. Upon one of these bridges Charles 
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itood, and looked with wonder into the ravine below, where meD loolted 
almost as small as (children. The bridge is said to be as high above the 
■trret imdertii'nth it a» the precipice of Kiagaru, and it certaiuly neemed to 
our travcllcT to be a dizzy height. He was so absorbed that the gathering 
cloudK I'liileil to attract his attention, when all at once he wan aroused by tliu 
large, heavy lirops of rain. The storm camo as suddenly and violently aa 
only it ean come in mountain cnuntritsj, and by the time he reached the 
botc'l it was jHiuring in torrents, with severe thunder and tigbtuing. 
He lliund Agnea asleep ujion the sofa, aud Uncle John watching her 

" I am uneasy about her, Charles," he said. "She was wo bright and well 
at Chamouni, I thought that the Swi«* air was going to work wonders li>r 
her; but to-day she has been more languid than I have seen her since Hhe 
left home." 

" TliaC is nothing. The child ia tired, and a few days' rest will make her 

" Everything is adverse to my plans to-night, Cliarlos," said Uncle John, 
going to the window, and looking out at the pouring rain and tlie flooded 
tttreets. "The rain and her indisposition combine to U}>set a favorite project 
of mine." 

" What is that, Hir?" 

" It is an old man'H whim, which I know will excite a smile, even if it 
does not awaken a doubt with regant to my sanity, For days I have befu 
indulging a pleasant Hort of dream about taking her asleep to the catheilral, 
and having her awakened by that wonderful organ-ihusic It would be such 
a delightful surprise to the child! You don't know how much I dislike to 
give up the idea." 

"The plan is rather impracticable, sir," answered Charles, smiling, "esiie- 
cially on such a night as this." 

"Her condition, Charlen, alone renders it impracticable. If I were cer- 
tain that xhc was only tired, and not sick, I would not hesitate to try it, for 
I know that I could protect her from the rain." 

"Why not wait until to-morrow night, as we are to stay here some days?" 

" Because the organist will not play again, cither to-morrow or the next 
night. He is a professor of music in Berne, and only comes here on certain 
nights in the week to play for the benefit of travellers, for many^lovcrs of 
music come to Fribourg especially to hear its wonderful performance. 
Besides, I want Agnes to hear tlic music before she knows what I brought 
her here for." 

" How i" she to get to the cathedral ? " 

"In my arms." 

The rain had temporarily ceased, and Charles said if they would go at 
once they could perhaps reach the catbedral before it rained again. 
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It was v(;ry dark when they went into the street, and the feeble light of 
the lantern was almost quenched in the surrounding gloom. Uncle John 
carried Agues with gentleness and dexterity, that showed he knew how to 
take care of her. When tliev reached the cathedral, thev found the dwK 
not yet opened, and they were compelled to stand and wait. As one and 
another were added to the waiting grouj), they looked with wonder and curi- 
osity upon the foreigner with his singular burden; but, unconscious that he 
was the olyect of interest or remark, he leaned against the heavily carved 
portal, and in his anxiety to keep Agne^ from being awakened, he forgot all 
else. Presently the crowd gave way to a man who approached with a lan- 
tern, and motioning ITncle .lohn aside, he swung open the heavy doors». All 
wiLs bhick darkness within, except that in the dim distance Uncle John and 
Charles saw one feeble ray, which they followed, until they found it was the 
sexton's lantern, by tlie light of which he was seating persons in the other 
end of the church. Bv degrees, their eves became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and looking around and above them, where two or three glimmering 
lightfl betrayed the position of the organ, they selected a seat at a proper 
distiince. 

It was a strange audience tliat was assembled in the Fribourg Cathedral 
on that stormy night — men and women, and one blind child; some from a 
distant continent beyond the sea; from Britannia's Isle; and others who 
were born and reared in the same old town which had singularly enough 
produced the sweetest of organs and the most gifted of musicians. There 
they all sat in the stilluess and darkness of midnight. Scarcely a whisper 
was heard, and a reverent silence pervaded the assembly. 

Presently the deep, trembling notes of the organ broke the stillness, and 
deeper, and louder, and more tremulous they grew, until it was dillicult to 
believe that the rushing wind, of which it was so wonderful an imitation, 
was not sweeping wildly through the cathedral aisles. Uncle John felt a 
thrill pass through Agnes's frame as she sprang up and called aloud ; 

" Uncle John ! " - 

He clasped her hand tightly, and whispered ; 

** Here I am, Agnes.'* 

She was satisfied. She knew not, cared not where she was, or how she had 
come there ; slie knew that Uncle John was with her, and that she was lis- 
tening to. her own dear organ, and she was ha])py. 

The strange performance went on. Thunder, lightning, wind, and storm 
exhausted themselves in wild unearthly music, and then died away in a strain 
80 sweet and low that it might almost have been mistaken for an ang^-l's wliis- 
per. Quicker and quickiT grew the throb of the childish heart, and tighter 
was the grasp with which she clung to Uncle John, but she did not speak. 
It was a double spell that bound him, for he heard the music through Agues*8 
ears and felt it through her soul. Sometimes its crushing power made the 
stone walls tremble, and then gradually the strain wandered farther and 
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iivert echo, eo pure and so 
le xnow; bosom of the far- 



hrther awar, until all that van loft was a »o 
duiant that it might have been unakeDed ii 
anair Mont Blanc. 

At length there was along pause: artist and instrument seemed alike to 
have exhaust^ their wealth of hiirtnony. Uucle John's hand had grnsped 
Agncs'e shawl, nhen there stolo tbrougli the gloom such a strain of ht-Jivenly 
flwectncijs that his outstretclied arm was arrested, and though he waa not uii- 
&miliar with this strange music, still he lUt«ned ia breathless wonder, us he 
haxl done the first time that he ever heard it. 

Sweeter than tlie softest flute it llouted through the air, and presently 
another strain was interwoven with it — a low, subdued, liijuid tone of the 
human voice, that blcudLni with each oi^an-note the most exquisite harmony. 
It did not strike the ear; the listener knew not that it reauhed the heart 
through the medium of a bodily organ ; it seemed to melt and flow at ouce 
into the very soul. 

Agnes was very atill ; she clung closely to Uncle John, and scarcely dared 
to breathe. 

At length it was all over; the last note died away, and they waited, but 
in rain, for another awakening. Presently a. soft whisper said : 

" Uncle John, come close." 

He leaned down, and she asked, softly: 

" Uncle John, is it heaven ? " 

He did, not reply, but the t«ara spnmg to his eyes — tears of pleasure at the 
thought that he should have given her so much happiness. 

The audience quietly dispersed. The storm was over; the elements had 
ceased their strife, as if to listen, and the spirit of sweet peace had been 
wafted upon the wings of that music until it seemed to rest upon earth, and 



LILIAN ROZELL MESSENGER. 

LILIAN T. ROZELL was born in Kentucky; her parents were 
Virginians, and were both fond of Poetry and JMusic. Hence it is 
not difficult to conjecture whence the daughter's genius, for at the 
parent fount her young soul quaffed. Iler love of nature, of the 
beautiful, the grand and weird, was manifested at an age when mttet 
children think of toys and sweets. When a little child, she delighted 
in oratory, in climbing some elevation and imitating speakers she had 
heard, in either prose or veree ; and when not roaming the shades of 
moss-haunted woody places, she loved to fly a kite and to shoot a bow 
and arrow. From these early years she was a poet, for of all features 
of nature's glory, the clouds always furnished her more exquisite en- 
joyment ; and the study of astronomy and natural philosophy dispelled 
so many fond illusions concerning the mystery of the clouds, that she 
almost regretted knowledge, and looked back on ignorance then as 
bliss. 

All of Miss Rozell's family are of a melancholy, sensitive, musical 
temperament ; and she is not sanguine, and is often and suddenly the 
victim of most depressing melandioly : in this particular she is said 
to be completely Byronic, if not his counterpart in genius. 

Considering tliat Miss Rozell has never had the aid of a large 
library, or the advantages to be derived from literary groups, but 
worked in silent gloom and isolation without help or practical aid, 
her verse cannot be expected to be of a very hopeful strain. 

The death of her father caused a change in her prospects, inasmuch 
as it was the reiisoa for the shortening of her school-days ; but she 
expects to study all her lifetime — not always to sing her lays like the 
mountain streams, but aim to mount higher and higher. 

It was after her father's death, when everything seemed dark indeed 
around the young girl, that she wrote her first vei*ses, and the subject 
was " Night." She was in her sixteenth yeiir when the first publicity 
was made of her poems. Colonel ^I. C. Gallaway was her " Fidus 
Achates." That true-hearted gentleman was the first to offer the 
young poetess and orphan a sympathetic baud. Her maiden effusions 
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appeared in the "Memphis Avalanche," under the nom deplume of 
"Zeaa Clifton" 

Mis3 Rozell was married in her seventeenth year to Mr, Messenger, 
editor of a newspaper at Tuscumbia, North Alabama — a man of 
fttong. clear understanding, bUmelees us a man and as a politician. 
He died in 18li5, fuur years after their marriage, leaving his youufr 
widow and one son. 

During the war, when the Federal troops plundered Tuscumbia, 
they took a journal of manuscripts, principally lyrics, belonging to 
Mrs. Messenger. General Dodge tried to recover it, but did not succeed. 

Mrs. Messenger has contributed many beautiful poems to the 
"Louisville Journal," Merapbis pai>ers, and "Kew York Home Jour- 
nal." Her most ambitious poems are lengthy, narrative poems, yet 
unpublished. One of these poems purports to be an epic, and has for 
its subject "Columbus the Discoverer." The theme of a second is 
" Charlotte Corday ; " and " Penelope, the Wife of Ulysses," is the 
subject of a third. 

Mrs. Afessenger is a very sweet and earnest poet ; and I verily 
believe, had she been in a Northern literary clique, with all the 
advantages to be derived therefrom, she would now be a particular 
star in the firmament of poesy. 

She is yet in her youth ; and, with a desire to become a worthy con- 
tributor to her country's literature, to be recognized as a devout 
worshipper in the sacred temple of the Muses, she must succeed. Says 
abe : " If I can aid in soothing any hearts, or help to inspire noble 
ambitious souls, it will be a sweet reward." 

Mrs. Messenger possesses good musical talents, and has fine talent 
for landscape painting. " Next to being a great poet, I should love to 
be a glorious painter," says she. 

Mrs. Messenger's home is in Tuscumbia, a small town in the north- 
em part of Alabama. 



THE OLD WHARF. 

AT PINE BLUFF, AKK. 

Bad, broken, and scarred, with a careworn look, 
It is never a place that a fey might liiiunt, 

This brown old wharf, where the murky waves 
Forever in idle monotone chaunt 
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A story wliich soem» but notliing sometimes, 
Save a babble of foolish ami quaint old rhymes; 
Ijike the broken fragments of wimls that fell 
With 8\vi»et spring, swt'pt to her flowery dell, 

Or yet to their deei)-trined eaves, 
AVhose soft blue jrloom hath dt'fled the sun, 
But the love-warm rays of the moonlight won. 

Sad, broken, and searred, with its careworn look — 

And no one thinks it can ever be more 
Than the brown old wharf by the idle waves. 

With hurrying cloudlets passing o'er; 
But I oft^^n think if these could speak, 
How its mummied secrets would crumbling break, 
And tell of the thousand steps that passed, 
(In a day near by, in a far-off day, 
Which may never return, or whi(?h may be the hist,) 

And whisper of farewells again. 
That divided true hearts, and severed true hands, 
When over the South and its sweet summer-lands 
Hung the fiery Cross of Pain. 

On the grim, gory mount of war it gleamed. 

And woman, the weeper, was mourning there. 

One farewell cleaving brave hearts and brave hands, 

And fate seemed bound in the bands of prayer — 

But only seemed ; and the same waves tell, 

By the old wharf brown, whatever befell, 

AV^hen their barks drew^ near, and others sailed out. 

Far off in the far-awav ! 
Eyes there are, yet gazing through time's dim gray. 
That is flecked with the gold of that dawning day. 

Four times an<l three, at the old wharf brown. 

With a cloven heart have I said good-bye. 
And my secret left, and dreamed it the liLst, 

While tiie slow sad waves passed on with a sigh. 
But once thev bore off a form enshrined 
In death's dim dusk ; and once thev chimed 

To a marriage-bell, on a blue June-day ; 

That, too, passed out in the far-away. 
And I sometimes fear that a welcome more 
Will never come back from the brown old shore, 
Tlumgh an army with banners of joy stood there. 
Where the phantoms of hundred farewells are. 



LILIAN BOZELL MESSENQEIt. 



ICONOCLAST, 

With the mom of hope, the star of love, 
And strength of faith, man mecfd his life, 
And hcnrs tlic gentle niusic-ftrife 
Of raiobow wing^, ami cIoucIh that move 
With fleecy feet through light above, 

AnJ 3ong:ful ytind» that deftly leave 
Hints of a hundred sweets, whieh steal 
From stnr-kisaed flowers while they kneel 
In Hun- worship and Hofily hreathe 
Haloa of prayer their brows to wreathe ; 

Giving the days new melody, 
So that ho calls life very ^ood ; 
And carves in beauty's wolilnde 

Fnir forms of that divinity 

Which haunts hi» soul on land and seu. 

Tliese idols of liis fondest care, 

Close bound with gulden bands of love, 
Tliat all hi* nobler nature move, 
He places on the altars fiiir 
Within his soul, and worships there, 

Saying, "They 're safe in beauty's dawn, 
Within tUia fane, — nor life nor death. 
Nor any mist that srarrnw hath 
Across this radiance shall be drawn 
To blot one star from out my morn : 

"Here 'raong my idols I will dwell, 
Nor aught of fear shall e'er intrude ; 
Earth shall not touch my solitnde, 
Wliile sighs of love that softly swell 
Just sway my temple's silver bell," 

But then a something men call fate — 
Perhaps creation'n negative — 
Shadows the temples where they live. 
Breaking them with its hand of hale. 
And death and woe within create. 
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And while this dark Iconoclast 
Doth even' idol break or mar, 
" Too many images there are 

For perfect light," says Faith at last ; 

" Go leave thine idols with the past." 



DENIAL. 

The myrtles flushed like a crimson snow 
From an evening crimson cloud, 
And a dew-lipped rose half breathed aloud, 
" I will kiss thee, kiss thee, sweet ; 
Then in thy veins will a magic flow, 
And thou shalt forever, ever know 
Of beautiful mvsteries here that meet 
In the silken folds of my heart, 
The same which till the earth with mist 
As they softly come and go." 

But I answered, " Nay, I have mysteries more 
Than the human tongue can tell ; 
Thev have built me a sorrow-home full well, 
And I '11 none of thee, lest there may be 
One thought less for my loved one gone, 
Gone forever from me." 

The sweet stars c^ime to the dusky gate 

Of night, and they whispered low, 

" Come out unto us ! Come, bathe in the glow 

Of a soothing, subtle fire I 
With our golden wine we wait, we wait, 
That thv soul mav drink and evermore hate 
The old earth tlicre which hatli bred thee woes, 

And thou be lifted higher. 
We've tow'rs of gold, and kingdoms of light. 
Where all things pleasantest be, 
To loosen the fetters that fetter thee: 
And never has blown tlie breath of a blight 
O'er our seas of magical flame ; 
And hallowed mysteries, just the same 
As those which link the rose's heart 
To sea and sky and our burnished hills. 
May heal thee yet, and thy soul, perplext, 

Be freed from human ills." 
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But I said, " Not ao ; for I will not drink 

Of jnur H-isdoQi'a golden wine. 

Lest I IdMc one tliought of a love divine 

That's gone fiirevor from me; 
For I scorn all heights und depths that win 
One thouglit from the ihoughts I nurse for him 

Now gone forever from me." 

A memoiy pale came unto my soul, 

And folded ita ^ings, and liaid, 

" O pilgrim, if now «filh me thou 'It wed, 

I'll f(«d thee on fritgincnts sweet 

Of beautiful hopes, and the bit* of wings 

Of thy broken drcamn, 

And eehocii dim of the niurmoringa 

Of a lost lovc'a silent lipa: 

I 'II fan thee to rest with sleep's soft sigh. 

And thou ahait glide o'er a mystic deep 

At last to a. day gone hy, 

Whose light wiis the light of hia love-lit eye — 

Aad Ilia sniile shall encircle thee." 

And I said, " Ah, yes, with thee I "11 wed ; 

But not with au angel e'en 

Would I stay one hour, if it came between 

My love, and my loved one dciid ; 
And in my grief, like au autumn-leaf, 
I could crush and scorn all things that win 
One sweet thought which I nunie for him 

Now gone forever from me ! " 



SARAH E. PECK. 

1TRS. PECK has, since the close of the war, contributed many 
i- interesting sketches to the literary journals of the South ; and 
principally excelled in sketches for children — writing like a good, 
true mother. 

Sarah Elizabeth Peck is a native of Morgan County, Alabama. 

" She is industrious, knits and reads by day, and reads and knits by night. 
II(?r hus])and and children are as often entertained by the music of her sew- 
ing-macliiue as by the reading or recital of some new story." 

Mrs. Peck was educated principally at Columbia, Tennessee. She 
was eminently successful in drawing and j)ainting, as well as in taste- 
fully modelling figures in wax. Several years previous to the war, 
while in wretched health, confined to her room most of the time, she 
amused the tedium of her confinement by making extracts from her 
readings. These she arranged alphabetically under different heads. 
The title was, " A Dictionary of Similes, Figures, Images, Metaphors, 
etc." She has been engaged for some time in preparing this work for 
the press. Says a friend of this lady, alluding to this work : 

" This is truly an eclectic work. It is too large for a bouquet ; shall I say 
that it is a garden into whose rich soil she haa transplanted the choicest 
cuttings of the most celebrated rosaries ? " 

Mrs. Peck*s home is near Trinity Station, on the Memphis and 

Charleston Railroad. 
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JULIA L. KEYES 

IS tlie eldcft daughter of Pruf. X. M. Hentz and Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Heutz, aud was bore at Chapel Hill, K. C, in the year 1829. At 
the time of her birth, her fatlier filled the ehair of modern languages 
in the University of North Carolina, but, while Julia was yet an in- 
&nt, he resigned his ])rofessonfhip and removed to Cincinnati. He diil 
not, however, remain here long, but tinally located in Florence, Ala., 
and in connection with Mrs. Hentz, opened a school for young ladies. 
It naa called Locust Doll Academy, and soon became one of the most 
popular institutions in the South. Locust Dell ! ah ! it ia music to 
the ear of many matrons throughout the South. 

It was at Locust Detl that the larger portion of Julia'a childhood 
was spent. She was an artless, happy little girl, beloved by her asso- 
ciates, and admired by all who knew her for the simplicity of her na- 
ture. With such associations, and with such a mother. It is not singu- 
lar that she should, even at an early age, have imbibed a literary 
taste; and yet whatever distinctiou she may have attained has been done 
without the slightest expectation that her name would be mentioned 
among the female writers of the South. No such ambition has ever 
moved her heart and pen. From Florence, her parents removed to 
Tuscaloona, Ala., in the year 1842, and took charge of the Female 
Institute at that place. Tuscaloosa was then the capital of the State, 
besides being the seat of the University. The period during which 
her parents resided there were days of pleasantness to Julia. They 
were perhaps tlie very happiest of her girlhood. Beloved and admired 
bj- all, with scarcely a care to disturb her peace, her young imagination 
painted the future with hues even brighter and more beautiful than 
thoae that then adorned her sky, for a vision of the Land of Flowers 
was ever in her heart. She knew that an abode would be prepared 
for her in that sunnier clime, for there was one, the object of her own 
and her parents' choice, who would there make himself a home. 

From Tuscaloosa, Professor Hentz, in 1846, removed to Tuskegee, 
Ala., where, in the same year, Julia was united to Dr. J. W. Keyes, 
to whom for several years her hand and heart had been plighted. 
* 601 
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Soon after, she bade adieu to parents and home, and went with her 
husband to Florida, at that time the place of his residence. It was 
here, in the early years of her marriage, amid the mournful music of 
the pines and the bright flowers of the far South, she wrote some of 
her sweetest poems. She wrote, as we have already intimated, not for 
gain or glory, but from that poetic impulse of which all true poetry is 
born. It was, we believe, in the third or fourth year of her marriage 
she composed those beautiful lines, ** To My Absent Husband." We 
ap]>end a few stanzas : 

" Why does my spirit now so oft 

In fancy backward rove? 
As beautiful in mist appears 

That golden year of love. 
Why do I love to live again 

Mv first vear'rt wedded life? 
Oh! I was then so young and glad — 

A childlike, happy wife. 

"Swiftly these few short years have fled. 

And I am happy yet ; 
But oh I those bright and sunny days 

My heart will not forget. 
No Ciirc had I to make me look 

Beyon<l those hours of bliss. 
No griefs that only mothers have, 

No moments such as this. 

"And these dear little ones, that bind 

My heart so near to earth, 
So twine around me that I bless 

The hour that gave them birth. 
And then, my hnsband, thou hast been 

Kind, gentle, true to me, 
And these bright living links have drawn 

Me nearer unto thee. 

"This happiness is sweet and pure; 

But then so much of pain 
Is mingled with our love and joy 

In this domestic chain, 
That I am wont to wander 

To those bright sunny hours 
When life was joyous, and my path 

Was ever strewn with flowers. 
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"But thiok not that I would again 

My girlhood'8 hours retail ; 
I'd rather bear life's ilU with thee 

Than to be freed from ail, 
And be without thy loving care, 

Thy fond, protecting arm, 
Thiue ever conatant, auxioua wish 

To shelter me from harm." 

A few years passed quietly away, and she who had been the happy, 
hopeful girl was now a matron, immersed in the cares of a houaehold, 
and that tender solicitude which never deeps in a mother's breast was 
ber^i and yet iu that land where the birds sing and the flowers bloom 
always, and where the stars from the deep azure sky seem to look so 
dimly and sadly over the stillness of earth, and where, too, the sound 
of the sighing pines and surf-beaten shores is heard, her feelings would 
oft constrain her to give expression to them in verse. Few, however, 
iif the many poems written at that period of her life have ever been 
given to the public. 

The year of 1856 was an eventful one, and one, too, of great sorrow 
to Mrs. Keyes ; for in that year she lost her gifted mother. She, too, 
had wandered to this beautiful land; for the remaining members of 
the family followed soou after JuHa'a marriage. la one of those rare 
and fatal spells of cold which cut down the orange and lime trees, 
Mrs. Heniz was attacked with pneumonia — her lost illness. Nor 
was this Mrs. Keyes's only bereavement In the latter part of the 
same year her father, who fur several years had been in feeble health, 
died, and on the same day a beautiful and interesting little boy of 
five years, to whom her heart most tenderly clung, And yet she bore 
all these heavy afflictions in the spirit of meekness and humble reli- 
ance upon the goodness of Him who "doeth all things well." 

In the year 1857, Dr. Keyes removed to Montgomery, Ala., where 
he had his home until the close of the war. During her residence in 
this city of the South, so "lovely for its situation," her time was 
greatly occupied in household affairs ; yet some of her best poems 
were written in the midst of thci^e domestic cares. The writer of this 
sketch, who was an inmate of her home, has often wondered at her 
economy of time. After doing a large amount of sewing in the day, 
lihe would sometimes give us a poem, comiKtsed while plying the 
needle, and written down at odd moments. 
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We may here remark that her poetical talent would probably never 
have been known beyond the home circle, had not her husband drawn 
from her portfolio her fugitive pieces and given them to the public, he 
being, perhaps, her greatest admirer. This, as we may suppose, ha:^ 
given her a stimulus, without which her pen would remain idle. 

In 1859, she obtained the prize for the best poem under sixty lines 
of the "Southern Field and Fireside." The poem is called "A Dream 
of Locust Dell," and is considered the most touchingly beautifiil of 
all her published productions. Certainly, few can read it without 
being touched by its beauty and pathos. 

During the " war," Doctor Keyes was absent from home — an offi- 
cer in the army — and Mrs. Keyes was left with all the cares of a 
large family upon her ; and she patiently and cheerfully bore up under 
all her burdens, for her soul was strengthened and nerved by that 
holy and active patriotism which clothed with such undying glory our 
" women of the South." 

The fate of war was adverse to the cause he advocated, and Dr. 
Keyes felt that the South, under the rule of its conquerors, was no 
home for his family, and he went to Brazil, where they now reside. 

Above all and beyond all, Mrs. Keyes trustingly, steadily, and 
hopefully looks to a union of all that are dear to her in that " rest 
which remaineth to the people of God." 



A DREAM OF LOCUST DELL. 

^Vhat spell of enchantment is that which enthralls me 
When winding the mystical mazes of dreams ? 

What spirit is that which alluringly calls me, 
And leads me away over mountain and streams? 

I see from afar a rich landscape unfolding — 
A beautiful grove — a lake sleeping below — 

'T is my own Locust Dell once more I 'm beholding, 
As on wings of the stephyr there floating I go. 

I have reached it again, and the misty reflection 

Of childhood o'erpowers me with pleasure and pain ; 

These musings — they seem but a dim recollection 
Of something I 've lost that I cannot regain. 

I wander along in this lethean existence ; 
I weep, and my tears fall like dew on the grass ; 
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I see a white mansion, not now in the distance; 
I touch my own gute-ktch, and entering I paaa. 

So lightly and cauliourtly treading, I enter 

The hall where niy voice in it^ infancy rung; 
I pause for a moment when reaching the centre. 

And list for the i<ound of some welcoming tongue. 

The quivering moonbeams and shadows are falling 

Like gh<»tly illusionH along the dark floor : 
Why suddenly thuii is that vision appalling? 

Why throbs my wild heart as it ne'er throbbed before? 

To open the chambers I now am unwilling; 

No farther the maniiioii I wish to explore ; 
I feel a strange dampness the almot^phere Ailing — 

The cold wind is rudhiag within the hull-door. 

Oh! where are the loved ones? Oh! where have they wandered? 

Why stands the dear bomi^tead thus bured to the blast? 
'T was thus, while weak, fainting with anguish, I pondered, 

That memory appeared with a scroll of the past. 

The spirit of slumber atill did not forsake me — 

Again, as on wings of the zephyr, I flew ; 
The cool, vap'rous breath of the morn did not wake me; 

I threaded the labyrinth of dreaming anew. 

I saw hy a clear gushing fountain a flower — 

On its bosom a drop of the crystalline spray ; 
T stoojied, but the Bpell of aome magical powi'i 

Prevented my taking the blossom away. 

I watched the bright pearl-drop; it slowly distended — 
The blush of the rose seemed the hue of the sky ; 

I saw a new world in the ether suspended — 
Its groves and its lakes I could faintly espy. 

Amid clustering trees a white mannion was gleaming — 

Two wandered together beneath the soft shade ; 
The ])earl-drop ban fallen — I wake from my dreaming 

To sec the long shadows the sunbeams have nuide. 

Obi I know 'tis the ab-'^ent I've seen in my sleeping! 

Unto mansiona our Saviour prepared tbcy are gone; 
Love's vigilance still o'er their child they are keeping; 

When I pass the dark valley 1 'U not he alone. 



AUGUSTA J. EVANS. 

SOME critics of the sterner sex profess to believe that female writ- 
ers skim over the surface of thought ; jump at conclusions without 
pausing to note the various steps or arguments by which those conclu- 
sions were attained ; exercise imagination more than reason ; and ad- 
dress themselves to the emotions rather than the intellect That this 
is true in some instances cannot be denied, but it is far from being 
universal. Examples to the contrary cluster around us " thick as 
leaves at Vallambrosa," among whom the subject of this sketch stands 
foremost. But even admitting the truth of the above proposition for 
the sake of argument, are we not creatures of feeling as well as of 
thought, and are the affections less important in the economy of nature 
than the intellect? Do not our spirits crave the beautiful as well as 
the useful ? "NVhat would the world gain by turning its flowers into 
forest-oaks, or its sweet green hills into impregnable mountnins? 

I would refer all who imagine that women are incapable of deep 
metaphysical research and close logical reasoning, to the writings of 
Miss Evans, who, in grappling with infidelity — the hydra-monster 
of the present age — has placed herself among the first in point of 
polemic ability and literary acumen, and justly merits the title of 
the De Staol of the South. Like the author of " Coriune,*' she ap- 
proaches a subject with a fearless, independent spirit, and gives it the 
whole energies of her mind. 

Augusta J. Evans is the eldest child of the late M. R. Evans, for- 
merly a merchant of Mobile; and connected on her mother's side 
with the Ilowards, a prominent family of Georgia. She was born 
near Columbus, Georgia, but while she was yet a child, her parents 
moved to Texas. The subsequent year they divided between Galves- 
ton and Houston, and early in 1847 removed to the then frontier 
town of San Antonio. The Mexican war was just then at its height, 
and this was a place of "rendezvous" for the soldiers sent out to rein- 
force General Taylor. Here, between the lawlessness of the soldiery 
and the mixed character of the inhabitants, society was completely 
disorganized. There were no schools worthy of the name, and the 
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education of the little Augusta waa conducted entirely by her mother, 
a lady of great moral and jutelleetual worth. Like Madame Le Vert 
aud Jlra. Mary E. Bryan, Miss Evans owes everythiug to her mother, 
and is witliai a bright example of the efficiency of home culture. 

Amid the wild, uncultivated scenes around Sau Antonio, witli 
ecarcely a companion but her mother, (for lier brothers were some 
years younger than herself,) she imbibed that strong, free spirit which 
breathes through all her works. Here she delighted to ramble about 
the crumbling walla of the Alamo, with her hand clasped in her 
mother's ; while nature'^ grand and gloomy solitude, and the dark and 
bloody trag»ly which had so recently been enacted in and around 
those walls, stirred up the latent enthusiasm of her precocious young 
soul. There she first dreamed of authorship. She longed to describe: 
the wide-spread Alameda, and tell of the treachery and cruelty that 
marked ihe fall of the Alamo and the bravo men who perished in that lall. 

After a residence of two years in San Antonio, Mr. Evans and 
family removed to Alabama, aud settled in Mobile, where they have 
resided ever since- There Miss Augusta entered school, but her health 
failing from the conffnement, she returned to her tirst alma mater, 
her much revered and excellent mother. 

At the age of seventeen she wrote " Inez : A Tale of the Alamo," 
designed to show the errors aud abuses of Papacy as revealed to her in 
Ban Antonio, and to embody the principal features of the Texan war 
of independence. "Inez" was pu])lished anonymously in 185.'), hv 
Harpers, New York : while hardly a "success," it was not a failure. 
Since Miss Evans has become famous, a New York firm has published 
"Inez " without her consent — at least, the "copyright" had, we believe, 
passed from her control. For several years after the publication of 
" Inez," she wrote nothing, except a few book-notices for the papers. 
And consequently great was the surprise when "Beulah" appeared, 
creating a sensation throughout the country. It was published in l)V'>i'. 
by Derby & Jackson, New York. This book ImiuurtaJized Mis." 
Evans's name, a book much abused by certain critics, and much ad- 
mired and read by everybody else. lUs merit is abuudantly sJinwn in 
the £tct that, coming from. an unknown girl of twenty- three, it ran 
through editions of twenty-one thousand ciipies in little over a year.* 
Its great popularity Is to be attributed, in some <legree, to the origliial- 

■SiDM tbe pubUcsttan or " Mucirla" anil" St. Elmo,'' tlicrc bus been a great Ji:ui»i]il 
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ity of its principal characters. Beulah Benton is not exactly like any 
girl who ever lived ; and yet when we remember the bitter sufierings 
of her early life, her subsequent opportunities for mental culture, her 
genius, and the seclusion in which she lived, her character is perfei'tly 
natural. She is not as gentle, amiable, and loHng as we could wish 
her to be; and the possession of some of those "amiable weakn&jscs" 
so charming in pretty women would make her much more lovable; 
but if this were the case, the book would be without those strong pecu- 
liarities which are its most attractive features. Had Beulah's mind been 
less imbittered by early wrongs, she might not have struggled with 
those doubts which constitute the groundwork of the book ; she most 
probably \Vould never have groped through the labyrinth of infidelity, 
and learned by experience that the weary soul can find no rest but in 
the religion of the Bible. 

Miss Evans's home is in Summerville, about three miles from tiie 
city of Mobile, on one of the city railways. " There is nothing dreamy 
or eccentric about her. She is a hcaltliy, practical, straightforward, 
Christian woman." She is a member of the Methoilist Church, and 
we believe is the leader of the choir in the St. Francis Street church 
of Mobile. Dr. Jerome Cochran, of Mobile, says: 

" Her most remarkable characteristics seem to me to be an enthusiasm, at 
the same time simple and childlike, and large and generous to a degree not 
very common among women ; and a resolute, energetic will, that will not 
allow her to swerve from any enterprise she has once deliberately undertaken. 
Sbe has an immense capacity for work. Her genius is the same triumphant 
faculty that has made so many people famous in this world's history — the 
genius of labor. Her fluency of speech is sometimes a matter of legitimate 
astonishment; and yet, I believe, she does not compose very rapidly. She 
copies her manuscript with a great deal of care, in very clear, regular, legi- 
ble chirography, with hardly a blot or an interlineation on hundreiis of 
pagers. She is a very womanly woman, and is an unwavering opponent of 
all the new-fangled doctrines that would lead the sex to invade the time- 
honored prerogatives of nnisculine humanity. She has her faults and her 
weaknesses, no doubt ; else she would not be human. But she is a genuine 
woman, and no counterfeit imitation of one — a woman full of generous feel- 
ing and high aspirations, and who is most highly esteemed by those who 
know her best." 

During the days of the Confederacy, Miss Evans was devoted to the 
cause of the South and to the soldiers. An encampment a short dis- 
tance from her residence was entitled, in her honor, " Camp Beulah." 
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Here she was a constant visitor. "While the Boidtcra lived, one bright 
spirit never forsook them ; when they died, her eloqueut tongue guve 
them counsel and comfort." It was a rare treat to pass the evening 
at Miss Evans's home ; and her parlors and piazza never lacked for 
guests highly entertained by her conversation and that of her sisters. 

It became a "military necessity" to destroy the beautiful trees 
about Summerville, as it was expected that there might be fighting in 
that direction, and it was thought advisable for Mr. Evans's family to 
remove to the city. Mobile was crowded with people, and house-room 
was in demand, and they fixed up the second and third floors of their 
lather's store, fronting the river, and for several months occupied the 
same in a kind of "camping-out style." In the popular acceptation 
of the term, Miss Evans b not a Aiu bleti; for, as some one humorously 
remarked, "like the girls in the history of 'Sergeant Dale,' she sings 
psalms and darns stockings equally well." 

In 1864, West & Johnston, Richmond, published "Macaria; or, 
Altars of Sacrifice." The motto of which was, " We have all to be 
laid upon an altar ; we have all, as it were, to be subjected to the 
action of fire," By many persons this is considered Miss Evans's best 
book. Ko man or woman ever had such a subject as that, or ever 
will have again. 

Says one critic in a Confederate journal : 

" In examining a work of this kind, the Rrst question is, What, t.iken an a 
while, are the cbaracterixtics of the plot and the priat'ipal character? In 
this respect 'Macaria' is unexceptionable. The plot is vraUemb/ablf, Ami 
well sustained throughout; the charnctera are deeply interesting and never 
inconsistent. From the moment that Irene, the heroine, is introduced to us, 
she is lofty in her aspiratioos, independent in spirit, and almost eccentrically 
just in judgment, and so she remains to the la'^t. When she appears in the 
second chapter, these qualities are justly represented as influenced liy the 
inexperience of youth, and by the brumjiifrie inseparable from mothfrlesa 
training, masculinity of association, and unrestricted indulfrcnce. She 
answers her Aunt Margaret with almost offensive pertncss, but in the same 
breath evinces a sturdy spirit of self-reliance, and on utter disregard of con- 
ventional pretentiousness. With Elcctra she presently betrays n charmiii;; 
though unexpressed degree of aympnthy for the afflicted Mrs. Aubrey; imme- 
diately afterward she more boldly and distinctly shoivs it to Kussell; she 
does not fully express it, however, till she nsks her father for the mciins of 
carrying it into practical effect ; and she fully unma»ka its force only when, 
after receiving her father's terrible rebuff and refusal, she finally obtains the 
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aid she requires from Dr. Arnold. And, as thus portrayed, she continues in 
character to the latest period of her life to ^hich the author has conveyed 
us, with such modifications alone as are justly attributable to such increaR-d 
experience and advantages of association as she enjoyed. These were not 
very extensive. Their eflect is properly represented as correspondingly lim- 
ited, and she leaves our company still open to improvement in most of the 
salient points of her character — still needing the chastening effects of an 
ac<iuaintance with the hard actualities and the softening joys and beauties 
of real life; still lacking the gentleness begotten of constant association with 
feminine youth, and amiability, and joyou*«neHs. 

" Her father, Leonard Huntingdon, is portrayed as well as is Irene her- 
self. The intensity of his uncontrolled pits-^ion startles us as we reiid of his 
outburst on learning that it is Mrs. Aubrey — the Amy who had refused his 
proffered hand — to serve whom Irene had asked two hundred dollars of 
him. But it is far from being without the pale of j)robability. His conduct 
is nothing compared with that of Mr. Bronte, the father of Gurrer and Acton 
Bell, toward poor Charlotte, as well as the rest of his family. And we may 
remark here that there are in * Macaria ' not a few features which would sug- 
gest to the readers of the Bronte biography, by Mrs. (Taskill, d curious though 
distant similarity with many of those which this lady has portrayed of that 
strangely unhappy though distinguished family. There are, for instance, 
the same traits of cramped and undirected genius on the one hand ; on the 
other, the same mixture of severe yet well-meant de^iire for justice, and of 
anxious yet harsh paternal feeling; there is the same prohibition of the mar- 
riage of the daughter; there is even the savage bull-dog, * Keeper,* and 
Emily's control over him, to contrast with Irene's gentle and affectionate 
Paragon; there is the unhappy denouement in both cjusea. And other simi- 
larities and contrasts may be found. They go no further, however, than to 
illustrate the assertion that there is nothing improbable in either the plot or 
the characters of * Macaria ' which we have noticed. There is not the slight- 
est ground for supposing that they suggested any of Miss Evans's portraitures. 

"In Russell and Elect ra we have two characters equally as well drawn as 
those of Mr. Huntingdon and his daughter; and it is not a little worthy of 
obse^^'ation that each pair of the characters should be so naturally repre- 
sented as to afford a very striking illustration of the doctrine of physical and 
mental heritage, as well as of the effects of surrounding circumstances. That 
the salient qualities of Irene's attribute.*^ are derivable from her father is too 
obvious to need enforcement. And that Russell and Electra, as cousins, 
inherited like qualities Is not loss clear, when it is considered how they had 
stniggled to achieve a glorious fame, and throughout maintaine<l their indi- 
viduality and force of cbaracter. This illustration is carried farther, indeed, 
in the case of Russell and his father. Controlled as thev mav have been bv 
the former, the same passions that led his father to his unhap])y end were 
undoubtedly present and strong in him. 
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" Mrs. Aubrey nnd Jacob Watson, Hugh and Harvey Young, Uncle Eriu 
and CliftoD, Dr. Arnold and Lawjer Campbell, are all as life-like as it is 
poAsible to make them. The piety of the blind widow ia aa pure aa human 
nature seems capable of cultivating — too God-like in charity for bigots, too 
holy in faith far infidels, too confident in hope for the thoughtless. The 
Bordid villany of Watson is constantly met with, and, thank heaven .' aa coii- 
»>iantly, sooner or later, meets ita reward. And what a beautiful contrast is 
that presented between the recklessness of JIugh and hia nutimely end, and 
ilie goodness and firm resolution of Harvey Youngl How much alike in 
goodness of heart, though differing in sentiment and manner, arc Clifton 
and Eric, the generous lawyer and the warm-hearted old-bachelor physician ! 

"And nowhere, as we have said, does one of these characters fuil. From 
beginning to end they contribute to the development of the plot, aiid no- 
where do they flag — ^ nowhere do they violate tlio attributes we ascribe to 
them as soon aa we know them." 

Mr. Salem Dutclier, at the time editing a journal in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, thus reviews " Macaria " : 

" In ' Maenria,' the authoress of ' Beulah ' has ventured on a dangerous ex- 
periment. She has endeavored to write a story of American life — our hard, 
bare, prosaic, unnovelistic American life — in an ultra classic and super-eru- 
dite style, and has failed. It was neeeasary from the very nature of things 
that she must have failed — but has at least done as well aa any, where none 
could fully succeed. The narration of life in the New World is not to be 
written in Grscisms, or told by all the recondite philosophizing of science. 
We are neither a, classic nor a profound people, and any attempt to [mrlray 
us by a style appropriate to such, must strike uf with as painful incongruity 
as those French melodramas where Hannibal wears red-heeled shoes and 
Caio harangues in a roqnelaire and a tie-wig. The characters in 'Macaria,' or 
the main characters at lea^t, are three in number — for, disdaining eveu tlie 
traditional duality, perhaps because it is traditional, the authoress has given 
OS a trinity of chief personages. There is KusacU Aubrey — the very type 
of the American self-made man. There is Irene Huntingdon, the self-poi>ied, 
'faultily faultless' daughter of a stern millionaire; and there is Electra 
Gray, a large-eyed, fervid dcvotc'e of Art. Russell Aulircy is, when the 
scene open.H, a dry-goods clerk, and Irene and Electra, school-girls, I'ronipted 
by pride and ambition, the hero devotes hb spare hours to study, is received 
into a lawyer's otBce, goes to Europe, returns, is admitted to the bar and jinw- 
pere, dabbles in politics, and ' in the ciiiirse of the political cataclysm ' \Ma- 
oir'ut) ia elected to the legislature. He loves Irene, and Electra loves him. 
Feelings conflict, strange love-CKptricncca occur. Aulircy has ombition to 
distract him; Electra also serves two masters — Love and Art; and Irene, 
who finally discovers her heart is Aubrey's, mingles with her contemplations 
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on that subject the astronomical contemplation of the heavens. The plot 
thickens. The triple, or rather sextuple thread of the tale becomes inextri- 
cably involved. Then the war breaks out, and the Gk)rdian knot is — as is 
classically proper — cut by the sword. Aubrey becomes a soldier, and proves 
himself a good one. He serves faithfully, Ls w^ounded unto death, and ex- 
pires in Irene's chusping arms, a noble victim offered up on a pure 'altar of 
sacrifice.* At his death the proj)er duality is restored — though that duaUty 
is of one sex, for * Macaria ' is strange to the last. Irene and Electra become 
heart-sLstera, one ministering to the soldier and the poor, and the other pour- 
ing out her artist soul over a high-art painting, The Modem Macaria—K 
battle-scene, where the Federal flag trails in the dust, and the white-robed 
Angel of Peace stops the touch-hole of a cannon. 

" Such is a rapid enumeration of * Macaria's * salient points. Tlie design of 
the work we have already characterized as impossible of accomplishment, 
and the conduct of the story is marred by a flashy show of erudition. These 
are grave defects — exceedingly grave, as affecting equally design and execu- 
tion ; and yet, in spite of all, * Macaria' is a fine book. It is thoroughly read- 
able, it will be productive of good, and has not a few most tender and grace- 
ful passages — so tender and so graceful that we could wish to have heard leas 
of (pons and chUtasDn*, and more of love and duty. Here the authoress ex- 
cels. The heart — the great, loving, clinging, lovable heurt — is peculiarly 
the i)rovince of woman, and few there be who can touch its softest chords 
like the authoress of * Beulah.* Striking those chords as she did in * Beulah,' 
many will hang upon her words and bless her for the comfort and happiness 
they bring. Forsaking the substance for the shadow, and striving to reach 
the head rather than touch the heart, there are few who will not feel that she 
is giving but husks to the hungry. Classic allusion and metaphysic theory 
are 'caviare to the general,' and it is for the general the novelist should 
write. Those who love the classics will not look for their beauties in a mod- 
ern romance ; and the devotees of science are still less likely to forsake tlie 
tomes of fact for the brochures of fancy. 

'' Hut niifjue in sua arte creilenduni est — let credit be given every one in his 
own craft. It may be thought that we speak too harshly of * Macaria ; ' and 
* Macaria ' shall si)eak for itself. 

" Here is the passage which describes the star-gazing of Irene. It is night, 
and she watx'hes the heavens : 

*** In panoramic vision she crofaed the du?ty desert of oonturios, and watched with 
ChsiMcan shepherds the l>alo, sickly light of waning moons on Shinar's plaini* ; welcomed 
the gnomon (fir«t-born of the great family of astronomic apparatus) ; toiled over and 
gloried in the Zaros ; stood at the armillary sphere of Ju, in the days of Confucius ; stu- 
died with Thales, Anaximander, and Pythagoras ; entered the sacred precincts of tho 
school of Crotona, hand-in-hand with Damo, the earliest woman who bowed a devotee at 
the starry shrine, and, with her. was initiat^>d into its esoteric doctrines; puzzled with 
Meton over his lunar cycle; exulted in Ilipparchus's gigantic labor, the 6rst collection 
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tablet, the urlieat reliaUa eatalognei ; walked through (he AlriMdrine «hoal of 
■ant, misted by Plolomj ; ani] henl wilh Uliegh Beigh ovrr tho oharti of Simnrcand. 
imasiDstiun «he accompaaicd Copernicus ami Tycbn-Brahe, and irreitliwl with Keplrr 
Ihe Titanic atrusgli: that aoded Id the discuc«r.v uf the loagnificent trlaitj of astroiiu- 
•c laws rraued by tho Divine Architect when the first KUr throw its faint ihiminer 
mu^h the silent wai>to of spaee. Ki'iiler's three lawH wore an unceasing wunder and 

. Bilexiu, where, beF'ire Newton roie upon the world, one of her own tci, Maria Caoili. 
.anched ii|jon the stormy sen of Bcicntific lileralnru the 'fVnm'n iVn;ii)i«.' Tho Con - 
less ot Lilienthnl poiirseod Tar more of interest for her than any which evir sat in 
ugiHl council over the fate of nations, and the nanies of Ilcrschel, Hesse!, Argelander, 
truve, Ara;;u. Lererrier, and Mncdler wer» sacred as Pcrviun Ithjin. From the ' AI- 
lagi'ii' of Ptolemy, aod tbe ' C'um6lngrsiihie ' of Piot{r6, to tbe ' U^caaiquo (.'clesle,' 

f Maedler held her s|>fli-bounJ.' 

"This is the style we dislike — the felne, strained, would-be French y, ready- 
laAv acieotific utflc, distrertsitig to tlie reader, and unworthy tlie writer. It 
Utters, yet it in not gold. But here is the pure gold itself — pray that the suc- 
essoniof 'Materia' have more of it. Russell Aubrey is dying. They have 
'Fought him to the rear, and as his life is fleeting fast away in Irene's aruis, 
e speaks : 
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"'"RusKoll, speak to mo onco more." 

"' There was no >ound — nomo1ion. She knew then that the soldier's spirit had soared 
> the shores of Everlaiiting Peace, and that not unlit she joined him there would tho 
ived tones ag^n make music in her heart. She tightened her arms around the still 
»rm and Deatled her ehoek eloser to his, now growing cold. Ho hurst of grief escaped 
ler, to tell of agony and despair : 



he sat mute and resigned, at the foot of the Red Dripping Altar of Patriotism, where 
ly in hallowed sacriEoe her noble, darling dead.' 

"Bftttng the poetry and the many capitals at the close — for human extrcm- 
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ity never quotes poetry or employs capitals — this is nobly written. It is 
true, and therefore touching. It is feeling, and therefore felt. It is worthy 
of the authoresis of * Beuhih,' and as far superior to the stringing together of 
microcosm and macroc/)f<m^ almngeM and telefiuy chillasm and adt/ta as the elo- 
quence of Pericles surpassed the mouthings of Cleon." 

Miss Evans is of medium size, small-waisted, a neck fair, and a 
|)erfect model for a sculptor. Her hands and feet are those of a 
Southern hidy, very small and tidy. She looks as if she would weigii 
about one hundred and fifteen pounds, and to the eye of an artist 
re:?embles Power's Greek Slave more than the Venus de Medici or 
the Venus of Can ova. 

After the close of the war, Miss Evans proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to the Confederate dead ; but it was objected to by those in 
authoritv. 

"St. Elmo" was published in 1867, by Carleton & Co., New York, 
and soon acquired the reputation of being the "most praised and best- 
abused novel " ever published in this country by a woman. 

Says the " Round Table," in a lengthy notice of this book : 

" *St. Elmo* is a curious mixture of power and weakness — of insight and 
superficiality — of creative vigor, and of tame imitation; and while it evinces 
of real merit sufficient to stock half a dozen of the domestic fictions from 
female hands to which we are so well accustomed, it at once falls short of 
the ideal the writer herself unquestionably had in view, and persuades ns 
that with time, j)erseve ranee, and a rigid chastening of style, she can pro- 
duce something far better 

" *St. P21mo' is an interesting story, if it is in some respects a stilted and 
pretentious one. It is a promising story, if not a particularly robust or 
original one." 

From the many reviews and notices that have appeared of "St. 
Elmo," we have selected one, written by Dr. Jerome Cochran, of 
Mobile, and printed in the " Homo Monthly," Nashville, to make our 
extracts : 

" It is not necessary' to road the title-page to know that *St. Elmo' is the 
work of the same warm, true heart, and of the same resolute, aspiring mind 
to which the world is indebted for ' Beulah * and *Macaria.' We have here, 
in still higher development, the excellences for which those two books were 
remarkable; the same love of inanimate nature; the same confident assertion 
of the dignity and blessedness of labor ; the same impatience of all servility, 
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a, and duplicity; tlie same immaculate purity of conception, thought, 
feeling, exprcKtioii ; the sume beautiful xympathy with all the fotuui and 
phiucd of sell-abnegation and solf-^erilicc; the name rcveruut appredatiuu 
of tlie metnpLiyKit^il and etbical dui^triuM of tlie Ciiristian religion; thesanio 
unswerving devotion to Duty — stern daughter of tb» voice of God; and, in a 
word, the .same iiboundiiig enthui^iasm, the oiimu abiding faith iu all things 
beautiful, and true, and giKMl 

"In spite of all its faultit, "St. Kliwo' ia a genuine, carncat b(M>k; a strong, 
honest, rich book; a book brimful of fme thought, graceful feeling, and bril- 
liant imagination ; a biK)k \vliicl) no other woman eould have written, and 
of which it may be safely soitl that in its day and generation it will do some 
good in the world. In the ordinary sen*; of the word, it is not a sensntional 
book. It derives no part of its interest from perverse ingenuity of plot, nor 
fpim the skilful nianagenient of some tantalizing and perjilexing mystery, 
with it^i customary train of cvane^cnt and shadowy fiuci nations. And yet it 
throws over tlie rciuler a Hpell which lie cannot lihake olT, which ejichuins hin 
att«mii>n from the first chapter to the last, and will not allow him to stop 
until the end is reached. 

" It irt eiuy to say that the style is inflated and ambitious; but more than 
tbt^4 ii necessary to describe it fitly. It is always clear and etrong, and rich 
with every variety of rhetorical embellishment. Scmietimes it is imbued 
with the truei^t and tendcrest pathos, and afHucnt of music aa the song of 
the nightingale. Sometimes it is all aglow with the fire of elo<|uence, and 
gleams and fla.*>hes like a nky all stars. And this is its fault. It is too rieli, 
too brilliant, too liberally garnished with those ambitious poly.tyllaLles, 
words sesquipedalian of learned strength and thundering sound, which were 
such favorites with Dr. Johnson and Dr. I'arr. It seems at tiinc^ to walk 
on stilt* ; and very often, iu passages which are in other respects beautiful 
CTceedingly, we come across some verbal monstrosity, or some incongruous 
comparison dragged in by the heels, which provokes us beyond measure. 
There is too much glitter. We grow weary of the uneiiangiiig splendor — 
of the prodigal opulence of similes, metjiiihora, and recondite allusions. 

" The plot is extremely simple. Edna Earl — this name, by the way, is 
not musically correct — Edna Earl, the heroine, is a simple country-girl, the 
daughter of a carpenter. Bereft in early childhood of b<rth liithcr and 
mother, she grew up, until her twelfth year, near Chattanooga, Teiiucstscc, 
ignorant of worldly kn()wleiige, and of the guile which so often keeps it 
company, under the shadow of Mount Lookout, and tlic care of her grand- 
f:itber, Aaron Hunt, the blacksmith, when, he aLs[> dyiug, she is left alone in 
the world, without kith or kin, and take.i the caw for Columbus, Georgia, 
with the intention of working in the factory fiir a living, and of educating 
herself as she best can. I'rovidence, which watches over the sparrows when 
they fcU, does not favor the factory scheme, having quite other fortune in 
ftorefor the stricken wanderer ; and the train which carries Edna collides 
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with another, with the usual quota of broken heads and limbs. Edna, badly 
hurt, but with some life left in her, is taken to Le Bocage, the palatial resi- 
dence of the MurravH, to be watched and tended until she recovers from her 
injuries. Her sweet, patient temper, too^jther with her gifts of mind and 
body, wins so much ol'^Irs. Murray's good opinion, that it is arranged that 
she shall remain at Le IJocage until she is qualiiicd to teach; and her educa- 
tion is intrusted to Mr. Hammond, the venerable pastor of the village 
church, under whose care her hungry intellect devours an immense amount 
of miscellaneous mental food, including Greek and Latin, and even a little 
of Melirew and Chaldoe, her unfeminine curiosity perversely leading her to 
seek acquaintance with Eddas, Sagas, Talmuds, Targums, and Egyptian, 
Greek, Koman, and kScandiuavian mythologies, instead of resting satisfitd 
with the usual feminine varieties. At Le liocage she makes the acquaint- 
ance of St. Elmo Murray, the hero of the book, the master of the house, and 
the only son of her benefactress. St. Elmo, like Phillips' Napoleon, u grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar. He is also handsome and rich — his beauty, to borro^r 
a simile from Edgar Poe, dark and sj)lendid, like that ebony to which has 
been likened the elwiuence of Tertullian — his wealth of such fabulous abun- 
dance iu* to enable him to gratify the most extravagant whims of his extrav- 
Kgant imagination. He had grown up with his lieart full of generous sym- 
pathy for humanity's toiling and suffering millions, and with his head lull 
of philanthropic schemes for the amelioration of humanity's al>oundiDg 
miseries. The darling friend of his youth, Mr. Hammond's son, whom he 
had overwhelmed with benefactions, betraved his confidence with treacherv 
most foul. The beautiful woman whom he loved with all the fervor of hia 
passionate nature was cruelly unfaithful to her vows. He tore the false 
woman from his heart with scorn and loathing ; the false friend he killed in 
a duel. Soured into misanthropy and skepticism, fierce, moody, implacable, 
taking no delight in man, nor woman either, he heaped bitterest maledic- 
tions and anathemas upon the whole hated race of human beings, and de- 
voted himself, soul and body, heart, mind, and estate, to the service of the 
infernal gods. This man, trampling all the charities and nobilities of 
human nature under his irreverent feet, Edna regards, first with fear and 
aversion, then with pitying wonder, and then — inexorable, inevitable fatality 
— with blind, passionate love; illustrating the truth of Pope's familiar lines: 

" * Vice i« a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But 8con too oft, familiar with its faee, 
Wo first endure, then pity, then embrace.' 

"And how does St. P^lmo feel, think, act toward the poor orphan girl 
whom accident had thrown under his roof? She was human, and therefore, 
in his opinion, vile. She was woman, and therefore, according to his phi- 
losophy, false. But when he found her always clinging resolutely to the 
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right; when yeara of tomptatioa and trial left her always faithful and true — 
alwayd ' pure, womanly ' — his Btoical misaDthropy gave way. The love that 
had been cast out of his fierce heart, and buried out of sight for ho many 
years, revisit^ the glimpses of Che moon. He struggled- against it; but it 
would not down at his bidding. At last, clasping her in his arms, covering 
her lips with passionate kisses, he poured into her ear the dark hi^itory of 
his Hie, into her heart the perilous burden of his passional* love. Here is 
the crisis of the book. For a weak wouian, under the circumstances, there 
would have been no hope. But Edna is not weak. In spite of the mesmeric 
fiiacinations which invested her lover as he stood before her like an arch- 
angel fallen — in spite of the love that pleaded for him out of the depths of 
her woman's heart — ^she will be none of hLs; she will not degrade her 
womanhood by marrying a man whom she knows is not worthy of her. 

" They part^ ; she to pursue a brilliant literary career in New York — to 
win money, reputation, hosts of friends, everything necessary to gratify 
her ambition. She is admired and praised, and her liand is sought by men 
most brilliantly endowed in mind and person and in this world's perishable 
goodii. Uut her heart still clings, with unreasoning affection, to St. Elmo; 
knd so, poor, proud, honest woman that she is, the flattering offers are all 
declined. In the mean time, Edna's love of Ht. Elmo — for well the wicked 
man knows she cannot help but love him — is the one star, radiant of tiope, 
which shines in the dark sky that overshadows him. He will make hjmself 
worthy of Edna; with that prize before him, his lexicon has in it no such 
word as fail. He mends his ways. The lij)s that have so often uttered God's 
name in curses, now tremble in pious HU[)pli cations. All that he can do to 
atone for the folly and wickedness of his misspent life be does. And the 
peace that paaseth all understanding descends from the heaven of heavens 
into his heart once more. He is ordained to the minLitry. Mr. Hammond's 
venerable hands are laid upon him in benediction, and his mother's heart 
bloMoms like the rose. Rehabilitated in the sight of men and of angels, he 
■eeka Edna Earl, She cannot be more just than (iod — cannot condemn the 
man whom God has pardoned; and so she takes him the usual way, for bet- 
ter or for worse, to love, honor, and obey 

"The character of Edna has at least one of the merits which criticism 
demands — it is true to nature, Mius Evans puts herself, more or less, into 
every book she writes. Beulah is like her in uiany things; Irene is like her 
in many things; but Edna is her finished and authentic portrait of herself. 
Tlie biographical details of Edna's life are not applicable to Miss Evans, 
and in personal appearance they are widely different ; but in moral and intel- 
lectual character they are precisely the same. A.s Edna feels and thinks, so 
feels and thinks Miss Evans ; and just as Edna talks, Miss Evans talks. Tlie 
nuMt dazzling conversational bravura of Edna in the book is not one whit 
more keen, polished, and brilliant than Miss Evans's impromptu conversations 
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in real life ; and Edna's self is not more worthy to be loved and honored 
than the gifted lady whose fancy painted her. 

" Miss Evans has done well in * St. Elmo ; ' but she can do better. She 
has the native power of thought, the energy of will, the shaping-power of 
imagination, and the triumphant faculty of labor, which sweeps all difficul- 
ties from its path, all the qualifications that are necessary to produce a truly 
great book — a book that will deserve to live, and that will live." 

Miss Evans was married, on the 1st of December, 1868, to Mr. K 
M. Wilson, of Mobile. Her residence is at Summerville, very near the 
home of her girlhood. She has in the press of Carleton a novel written 
before her marriage, which will be eagerly welcomed by the many 
admirers of her former works. 



INDEPENDENCE. 



" Clara, I have been commissioned to invito you to spend several days with 
us, until you can select a boarding-house. Dr. Hartwell will be glad to 
have you come." 

" Did he say so ? " asked the mourner, shading her face with her hand. 

" He told me I must bring you home with me," answered Beulah. 

" Oh, how good, how noble he is 1 Beulah, you are lucky, lucky indeed." 
She dropped her head on her arms. 

" Clara, I believe there is less difference in our positions than you seem to 
imagine. We are both orphans, and in about a year I too shall be a teacher. 
Dr. Hartwell is my guardian and protector, but he ^"ill be a kind friend to 
you also." 

" Beulah, you are mad, to dream of leaving him, and turning teacher! I 
am older than you, and have travelled over the very track that you are bo 
eager to set out ui)on. Oh, take my advice ; stay where you are I Would 
you leave summer sunshine for the icebergs of Arctic night? Silly girl, 
appreciate your good fortune." 

" Can it be possible, Clara, that you arc fainting so soon ? Where are all 
your firm resolves? If it is your duty, what matter the difficulties? " She 
looked down, pityingly, on her companion, as in olden time one of the ath- 
letoj might have done upon a drooping comrade. 

" Necessity knows no conditions, Beulah. I have no alternative but to 
labor in that horrible treadmill-round, day after day. You are more fortu- 
nate; can have a home of elegance, luxury and — " 

" And dependence I Would you be willing to change places with me, and 
indolently wait for others to maintain you ? " interrupted Beulah, looking 
keenly at the wan, yet lovely face before her. 
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" Ah, glsdly, if I had been selected aa you were. Once, I too felt liopeful 
and joj'ous ; but now life is dreary, almost a burden. Be warned, Boulah ; 
don't suffer your haughty spirit to make you reject the offered home tliat 
may be yours," 

There was a strong approach to contempt in the expression with which 
BculaJi regarded her as the last words were uttered, and she anawered coldly: 

" You are 1cm a woman than I thought you, if you would be willing tu live 
on the bounty of others when a little activity would enable you to support 
youivclf." 

" Ah, Beulah ! it is not only the bread you eat, or the clothes that you 
wear ; it is sympathy and IcitidneMs, love and watchfulness. It is this that a 
woman wants. Oh! was her heart made, think you, to be filled with gram- 
mam and geographies and copy-hooka? Can the feeling that you are inde- 
pendent and doing your duty, satisfy the longing for other idols? Oh I Duty 
in an icy shadow. It will freeze you. It cannot fill the heart's sanctuary. 
Woman was intended as a pet plant, to be guarded and cherished; isolated 
and uncared for, she droojis, languisjies, and dies." Ah ! tlie dew-sparkle 
had exhaled, and the morning glory had vanished ; the noontide heat of the 
conflict was creeping on, and she was sinking down, impotent to continue 
the struggle. 

" Clara Sanders, I don't believe one word of all this languishing nonsense. 
As to my being nothing more nor less than a sickly geranium, I know bet- 
ter. If you have concluded that you belong to that dependent family ()f 
plantit, I pity you sincerely, and beg that you will not put rruf in any such 
category. Duty may be a cold shadow to you, but it is a vast volcanic agen- 
cy, constantly impelling me to action. What was my will given to mc for, 
if to remain pai«ive and suffer others to minister to its neetla. Don't talk to 
me about woman's clinging, dependent nature. You are opening your lips 
to repeat that senseless simile of oaki« and vines : I don't want to hear it ; 
there are no creeping tendencies about me. You can wind, and lean, and 
hang on somebody else, if you like; but I feel more like one of those old 
pine-trees yonder. I can stand up. Very slim, if you will, but straight and 
high. Stand by myself ; battle with wind and rain, and tempest-roar; be 
swayed and bent, perhap, in the storm, but stand unaid<'d, nevertheless. I 
feel bumbled when I hear a woman bemoaning the weakness of her sex, in- 
stead of showing that she has a soul and mind of her own, inferior to none." 

" All that sounds very heroic in the pages of a novel, but the reality is 
quite another matter. A tame, joyless, hopeless time you will have if you 
8<:om good-fortune, as you threaten, and go into the world to su]i|>Drt your- 
self," answered Clara impatiently. 

" I would rather stru^le with her for a cnist than hang on her gnrmenta 
■ asking a palace. I don't know what has cimie over you. You arc strangely 
changed," cried Beulah, pressing her hands on her friend's shoulders. 

"The »ame change will come over you when you endure wlmt ! have. 
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With all your boasted strength, you are but a woman, have a woman's heart, 
and one day will be unable to hush ite hungry cries." 

**Then I will crush it; so help me heaven I" answered Beulah. 

" No ! sorrow will do that time enough ; no suicidal elFort w^ill be necessary." 



AFTER THE FUNERAL. 

Back to a desert home, w^hcnce the crown of joy had been borne. What 
a hideous rack stands at the hearth-stone, whereon merciless memory stretches 
the bereaved ones I In hours such as this, we cry out fiercely : " The sun of 
our life has gone down in starless, everlasting night ; earth has no more 
glory, no more bloom or fragrance for us ; the voices of gleeful children, the 
carol of summer birds, take the mournful measure of a dirge. We hug this 
great grief to our hearts ; we hold our darling dead continually before us, 
and refuse to be glad again." We forget that Prometheus has passed from 
the world. Time bears precious healing on its broad pinions; folds its arms 
compassionately about us as a pitying father ; softly binds up the jagged 
wounds, drugs memory, and though the poisonous sting is occasionally 
thrust forth, she soon relapses into stupor. So, in the infinite mercy of our 
God, close at the heels of Azrael follow the winged hours, laden, like Sisters 
of Charity, with balm for the people. 



RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

" Well, Miss Grey, I shall place you on Confederate soil to-morrow, God 
willing." 

" Then you are going to Mobile ? " 

"Yes; I shall try hard to get in there early in the morning. You will 
know your fate before many hours." 

" Do you regard this trial as particularly hazardous? " 

"Of course; the blockading squadrons grow more efficient and expert 
every day, and some danger necessarily attends every trial. Mobile ought to 
be pretty well guarded by this time." 

The wind was favorable, and the schooner j)loughed its way swiftly through 
the autumn night. The captain did not close his eyes; and just about day- 
light, Electra and Eric, aroused by a sudden running to and fro, rose, and 
simultaneously made their appearance on deck. 

"What is tile matter, Wright?" 

" Matter ! why, look ahead, my dear fellow, and see where we are. Yon- 
der is Sand Island light-house, and a little to the right is Fort Morgan. But 
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the fleet to the left is hardly six miles off, and it will be a tight race if I 
get in." 

There was but a glimmering light rimming the east, where two or tliree 
stars burned with indescribable brilliance and beauty, and in the gray haze 
and wreaths of mist which curled over the white-capped waves, Electra could 
distinguish nothing. The air was chill, and she said, with a slight shiver : 

" I can't see any light-house." 

" There is, of course, no light there, these war times ; but you see that 
tall, white tower, don't you? There, look through my glass. That low, 
dark object yonder is the outline of the fort ; you will see it more distinctly 
aft^r a little. Now, look right where my finger points ; that is the flag-staff. 
Look up overhead — I have hoisted our flag, and pretty soon it will be a tar- 
get for those dogs. Ha! Mitchell! Hutchinson! they see us! There is 
some movement among them. They are getting ready to cut us off this side 
of the Swash channel ! We shall see." 

He bad crowded on all sail, and the little vessel dashed through the light 
fog as if conscious of her danger, and resolved to sustain herself gallantly. 
Day broke fully, sea and sky took the rich orange tint which only autumn 
mornings give, and in this glow a Federal frigate and sloop slipped from 
their moorings, and bore down threateningly on the graceful, bounding 
schooner. 

" But for the fog which puzzled me about three o'clock, I should have run 
by unseen, and they never would have known it till I was safe in Navy 
Cove. We will beat them, -though, as it is, by about twenty minutes. An 
hour ago I was afraid I should have to beach her. Are you getting fright- 
ened, Miss Grey ? " 

" Oh, no I I would not have missed this for any consideration. How rap- 
idly the Federal vessels move ! They are gaining on us." 

Her curling hair, damp with mist, clustered around her forehead ; she had 
wrapped a scarlet crape shawl about her shoulders, and stood, with her red 
lips apart and trembling, watching the exciting race. 

" Look at the frigat« ! " 

There was a flash at her bow, a curl of white smoke rolled up, then a 
heavy roar, and a thirty-two pounder round shot fell about a hundred 
yards to the right of the vessel. 

A yell of defiance rent the air from the crew of the " Dixie " — hats were 
waved — and, snatching off her shawl, Electra shook its bright folds to the 
BtafTening breeze, while her hot cheeks nuitched them in depth of color. 

Another and another shot was fired in quick succession, and so accurate 
had they become, that the last whizzed through the rigging, cutting one of 
the small ropes. 

"Humph I they are getting saucy," said the captain, looking up coolly,. 
when the yells of his crew ceased for a moment — and with a humorous 
twinkle in his fine eyes, he added : 
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" Better go below, Miss Grey ; they might clip one of your curls next time. 
The Vandals see you, I dare say, and your red flag stings their Yankee pride 
a little." 

*' Do you suppose they can distinguish me ? " 

" Certainly. Through my glass I can see the gunners at work ; and, of 
course, they see you. Should not be surprised if they aimed spedaUy at 
you. That is the style of New England chivalr>'." 

Whiz — whiz ; — both sloop and frigate were firing now in good earnest, 
and one shell exploded a few yards from the side of the little vessel, tossing 
the foam and water over the group on deck. 

" They think you have hardly washed your face yet, Miss Grey ; and are 
courteously anxious to perform the operation for you. But the game is up. 
Look yonder. Hurrah for Dixie and Fort Morgan I " 

From the dim flag-staff battery bellowed a gun. 

The boom of a columbiad from the fort shook the air like thunder, and 
gave to the blockaders the unmistakable assurance, " Thus far, and no fa^ 
ther." 

The schooner strained on its way ; a few shot fell behind, and soon, unda 
the frowning bastions of the fort, whence the Confederate banner floated so 
proudly on the balmy Gulf breeze, spreading its free folds like an aegis, the 
gallant little vessel passed up the channel, and came to anchor in 3Iobile 
Bay, amid the shouts of crew and garrison, and welcomed by a salute of 
five guns. 



THE MODERN MACARIA. 

The canvas, which she leaned forward to inspect more closely, contained 
an allegorical design representing, in the foreground, two female figures ' 
one stern, yet noble-featured, crowned with stars, triumph and exultation 
flashing in the luminous eyes — Independence, crimson-mantled, grasping the 
Confederate banner of the Cross, whose victorious folds streamed above a 
captured battery, where a Federal flag trailed in the dust. At her side st<K)d 
white-robed, angelic Peace, with one hand over the touch-hole of the can- 
non against which she leaned, and the other extended in benediction. Viv- 
idly the faces contrasted — one all athrob with national pride, beaming with 
brilliant destiny ; the other wonderfully serene and holy. In the distance, 
gleaming in the evening light which streamed from the west, tents dotted a 
hillside; and, intermediate between Peace and the glittering tents, stretched 
a torn, stained battle-field, over which the roar and rush of conflict had just 
swept, leaving mangled heaps of dead in attestation of its fury. Among 
the trampled, bloody sheaves of wheat, an aged, infirm Niobe mother bent 
in tearless anguish, pressing her hand upon the pulseless heart of a hand- 
some boy of sixteen summers, whose yellow locks were dabbled from his 
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death-woand. A few atepa farther, a lovely, young wife, kneeling beside 
the stalwart, rigid form of her husband, whose icy fingers still clutched hia 
broken sword, liAcd her woful, ashen face to heaven in mute despair; while 
the fair-browed infant on the ground beside her, dipped its little, snowy, 
dimpled feet in a pool of its father's blood, and, with tears of terror still 
glistening on itu cheeks, laughed at the scarlet coloring. Just beyond theae 
mouniers, a girl of surpassing beauty, whose black hair floated like a sable 
banner on the breeze, clasped her rounded arms about her dead patriot lover, 
and kept her sad vigil in voiceless agony — with all of Sparta's stern stoicism 
in her blanched, stony countenance. And, last of the stricken groups, a 
&itbful dog, crouching close to the corpse of an old silver-haired man, threw 
back his head and howled in desolation. Neither blue shadows, nor wreath- 
ing, roay mists, DOT golden haze of sunset glory softened the sacrificial scene, 
which showed its grim features strangely solemn in the weird, fading, cre- 
pnaculai light. 



I. M. PORTER HENRY. 

MRS. HENRY is perhaps best known as a contributor to General 
Hill's magazine, ** The Land we Love," and other Southern pa- 
pers and magazines, under her maiden name of Ina M. Porter, also 
j)ublishing under the nom de plume of " Ethel Hope." She is a native 
«)f Tuscaloosa, Ala., a daughter of Judge B. F. Porter, a South Caro- 
linian by birth, and the writer of occasitmal verses of considerable 
poetic merit. Mrs. Henry from a very early age indulged in litera- 
ture, always happy when she was able to sit near her father and write. 

For several years, her " youthful " muse sang Indian legends, vague 
fancies, the beauties of her mountain home, and revelled in the mists 
which shrouded the rolling hills, or grew ecstatic on the bosom of the 
lovely Tennessee River; yet she wandered, sighing for some deeper song 
to sing. She felt that power within her which must be perfected 
through deeper emotions than those called forth by the calm beauty 
of nature, some key-note more sublime than caves, chasms, and mighty 
waters. It came — when the war-cry sounded through our land, she 
knew that the " South " was her theme. 

Through the sufferings of her countrymen and women, she learned 
that poets could find no higher strain than love of right and hate of 
wrong — no holier subject than truth. 

Judge Porter made his home in Greenville ; now a thriving little 
town, on the line of the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad. 

Miss Porter wrote a play during the second year of the war, entitled 
** None but the Brave Deserve the Fair," which was performed at the 
Mobile Theatre, and subsequently at Greenville, for the benefit of the 
*' Confederate Soldiers." In Simms's " War Poetry of the South," " La- 
ment for Mumford " and several other poems commemorative of the 
struggle of the South appear from this drama. Miss Porter's prose arti- 
cles during the war were mostly on topics of local interest, or upon 
some practical question applicable to the wants and means of aiding 
our soldiers. 

The " Roadside Stories," appearing in " The Land we Love," were 
truly excellent pictures of " life in Dixie." Few, to read them, would 
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think they were written tm<ler adverse circumstaDcea — written during 
(bat period of desolation which followed the surrender of the " Con- 
federate cause." 

Judge Porter's family shared the common heritage of Southrons, and 
vere led with little to wear aud little to eat ; aud to add to these "evils," 
licknesa surrounded them. 

A friend tells me that Miss Ina Porter and her mother were the 
mly available workers on the place — all the others sick, and the ser- 
:ants all left, except one, a girl, who had the small-pox, and was of 
lo assistance. Mrs. Porter wa.s physician and nurse, and Miss Ina 
xiok aud maid of all work. Under these circumstances, not favor- 
ible to literary lahora, the "Itoadside Stories" were written. We 
mention these tact^ to flmw the heroic spirit that animated one of our 
aright stars among "Southland Writtirs," and can truly say she ia bnt 
I representative of the many in her " will to do," 

In October, 1867, Miss Porter was murrie<] to Mr. Geoi^e L. Henry, 
tnd continues to reside near Grcenvilte, Butler County, Ala. She 
rontinues to "wield her pen" when other duties and health permit — 
or, we regret to say, her health has not been good, and the death of 
ler lather was a severe blow. Mr. and Mrs, Henry have begun the 
tattle of life with " Confederate weapons," warm hearts and strong 
rilla ; and success and happiness must crown their hearth -stone. 



eimmp:e. 



I stand before thee, Rinimer, 
And US thy cliohen wife 

Am exultant in the glory — 
Crowning glory of my life. 

Wind no rosy veil about me, 
My actual Melf to bide; 

As u real — ni)t idual — 
Look ui>oii jour future bride. 



In the holy murriagc-psolni. 
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You flatter me, gay Rimmer ; 

You call my eyes sky-bright I 
Have vou seen the blue skies darken 

At the falling of the night? 

You vow my cheeks are petals 
From living roses rent ; 

Ah, the roses wither, Rimmer, 
When the summer shine is spent I 

There ! my unbound hair you 're calling 
Golden eddies of the morn ! 

Do you know the dawn-waves whiten 
When the yellow sun is gone ? 

If you love me, if you trust me. 
Erring, human, as you see, 

Give your honor to my keeping, 
As I give my own to thee. 

My life I cast before thee ; 

Its pages lie unclaspt ; 
Read from alpha to omega. 

Judge the future by tlie past. 

Canst thou mete as I have measured 
Truth as boundless as the sea ? 

Speak I my heart will not be broken — 
Ha I 't is glorious to be free I 

Oh, forgive mc, noble Rimmer 1 
No love nor faith I lack ; 

But the wedding robes are holy 
As the coflin*s solemn black ! 

Our souls are God's, not ours — 
My heart Ls all I bring ; 

Ijifl me h\\jheTy royal lover ; 
I crown thee — O my king 1 



CCEAN SIGHS. 



A sigh-laden, whispering shell of the sea 
Whispers a tale of the deep to me; 
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It echoes the moans, 

The sobs and the groans, 

That were heard one night on the roaring wave, 

When a ship went down no hand could save. 

I shuddering list to the sighs and moans, 

The piteous shrieks and maddening groans, 

And wish they could sleep 

In the moaning deep, 

And nought but murmurs sweet and low 

Could rise as the weaves reel to and fro. 

Shell of the sea, listen to me, 

Cease that wild, shuddering song of the sea I 

Some spirit bright 

Went down that night, 

Chanting a pasan of joy and peace ; 

Thy sighing and groaning, thy shuddering cease I 

Ah, faintly it floateth. Hush I Mark the soft tone 

Dreamily, dreamily sighing alone I 

A lullaby motion 

Stirs the green ocean, 

And heaves from its bosom a boat of bright shells, 

Her topmast aglow with silver-tongued bells. 

Dark spirits, be still I Whence cometh that light? 

Are moonbeams or starbeams so dazzling to sight? 

A voice in the air 

Sighs — 'tis the bright hair 

Of an earth-cradled maiden lost in the sea, 

Lulling the storm with her sweet lullaby. 

Her wistful blue eyes are watching a sail 

That soareth on proudly, through calm or fierce gale ; 

I hear the shell say. 

As the moans die away, 

That her prayers flutter upward on silvery beams. 

Like white-breasted doves cleave the sky of our dreams. 

Two white arms encircle her lover alway, 

Her floating hair spangled with glittering spray ; 

Awaking or sleeping. 

The love-watch she 's keeping ; 

And bright is the path o'er the ocean's soft breast, 

With her hand on the helm and the sailor at rest. 
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Come, dreamer, and list, ere the vision has flown; 

The ocean-beU's chime is dying — is gone! 

But I wonder no more, 

Bright shell of the shore. 

That a voice wild and thrilling, yet sweet as can be, 

Floats weird-like and solemn across the deep seal 



MISERERE. 

Holy Mary I 

Thou hast known the w^oe of life, 

Thou art past the bitter strife: 

Look upon us from thy rest. 

Bear our sorrow on thy breast, 

Holy Mary I 

By thy gentle name I bear, 

By this womanhood I w^ear 

Broken-hearted! let me lean 

On thy bosom, Heaven-Queen ! 

Miserere! 

Holy Mary! 

Doe^ the blood, heroic shed. 

Cry in vain ? Alas, our dead ! 

May I see the patriot's name 

High in heaven, through sword and flame, 

Holy Mary! 

May the purple path they trod 

Lead my weary feet to God ; 

Slumberers on historic plain, 

Teach my hand to wear its chain. 

Miserere ! 

Holy Mary ! 

Crown the victors; they have won 

Freeilom through thy martyred Son: 

Lol the silvered Cross is high, 

Borne aloft to Southern sky! 

Holy Mary! 

Gloria! for those who fell 

On their spotless shields; 'tis well! 

Sigh thou with us — stricken band, 

Miserere, motherland ! 

Miserere ! 
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Holy Mary I 

Giant sorrows drag their length, 

Noiseless in their deadly strength ; 

I have wept — ah, let me weep ! 

Rock my tearless heart to sleep, 

Holy Mary! 

Guide me to thy sweet relief; 

By our sisterhood of grief. 

Bear the Father every cry, 

Woman-angel I sigh for sigh I 

Miserere I 



OUR DEAD. 

written for the Anniversary of the Floral Decoration, April 26, 186S. 

The evening shadows lift themselves and turn 

Toward the west, whene'er the pure-faced moon 

Comes out with silver wand to watch the world. 

Thus, when an angel-sentry walks the earth. 

Or stiinds in breathless beauty o'er Our Dead, 

The greatness of my sacred theme revealed, 

I shrink away in silent awe. My hands 

Are filled to finger-tips with silent love; 

^ly head bows down with holy reverence, 

And I can only cry, Alas, Our Slain I 

Traitors — assassins — they are called, because 

They dared to stand as bulwarks round our homes. 

They stood — they fought — they fell — as did the Greeks 

Around Etolia's walls; and we who live 

Are only left to toil in blackened woe, 

To shameless grief and utter misery I 

To mark the bloody path across our land 

O'er heaps of bones, and barren, ashen plains ; 

To hear the cry of Rachel while she sits 

Like some lone bird beside her ruined nest, 

Who calls, and calls her missing ones in vain I 

They fell. Thiink God, the Dead, at least, are free I 

There are shafts of spotless crystalline that rear 
Themselves, at God's behest, beyond the stars; 
The noblest shaft is reared to Martyrdom. 
It bears upon its beauteous shining scroll 
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Coeval dates with birth of worlds — andlol 

The loftiest name was called from Bethlehem. 

Ah I those whose garments trail in their own blood 

Have placed their names anear the aureole 

That clothes His name — the God-man, Jesus Christ. 

Oh! countless thousands sheathed their dripping sworcb, 

And laid themselves, in tattered gray, to wait 

And rise in ranks, at muster-roll of God ! 

Can we forget? Say, can a father's curse 

Rest on the son who died for Honor's cause? 

And can a mother slav her first-born child? 

Can comrades cease to think of those who bore 

The brunt of conflict, marching side by side — 

Forget how youth forgot his beardless face, 

Made battle beauteous with his val'rous arm, 

And reared his living walls across the plain, 

Or closed the dear, dead eyes, when all was o'er? 

Can sisters coldly touch the honoreil blade 

That lies across a fallen brother's bier? 

Ah ! can the grave with all its cold, cold bands 

Confine the soul? or life with heartless sounds 

Drown the sad wail of love in widowed hearts? 

Man has the electric current in his grasp, 

But can he turn one flash upon its way? 

The Atlantic holds a cord within her breast 

That thrills two hemispheres, and bears a word 

In wondrous motion through the pathless deep; 

But who, save God, can bid one wave, " Betftilff" 

Ay, point thy swords to yonder cloud, and guard 

The lurid light within its awful folds. 

And bind one wavelet of the restless sea. 

Ere Southern hearts forget our Southern dead I 

No drums are heard, save those whose mufliled beat 

Are heard in homes where black-robed women sit 

By vacant chairs, to lean the pallid cheek 

Against the folded suit of fadeil gray, 

And kiss its stains; or turn at every sound 

To watch for those who never, never come ! 

Or in the breasts of little ones, who hear, 

With wondering eye and flushing cheek, of him 

Who went away, and never came again I 

Our flag is folded o'er our darling dead; 

And, like Merope's gentle face, that turns 
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Upon her sister Pleiades with tears, 

Its cross is blurred with mists of human woe I 

Its folds are bloody as the bannered west, 

When slowly through the castled clouds there float 

The kingly colors of the setting sun : 

But search ite field — thou canst not find one blot 

Of shame, to make us curse the day they died I 

We hand them thus, in stainless winding-sheet. 

Back to the God who gave, and called them home I 

As long as April hangs his light green shield 

Upon the dark-clad forests of the South, 

And in his dewy mantle comes to kiss 

The blush upon the cheek of queenly May, 

Or plume with feathery ash her spotless brow, 

Let veterans (battle-scarred) repeat the tale; 

And while we women list, (with kindling cheek,) 

We '11 twine the new-bom flowers of spring, and gem 

Their fragile cups with homage true "of tears. 

We '11 bid the laughing birds, that learned to sing 

In happier days, to hush their songs, and fly 

Across the Gulf to where, in Torrid heat. 

The Arawanda hides among the palms. 

With lifted head and drooping wing, to toll 

The weird, sad music of her mystic bell. 

Ay, while we wander through the land of graves. 

To lay our gifts of love on every mound. 

Fair bell-bird, Arawanda, come and rest 

In snowy flocks upon our sighing pines ; 

Here in the sweet magnolia dip thy spotless beak, 

And toll a chorus, while we maidens chant 

A nation's requiem for her sleeping sons I 



DIRGE. 
(Air — "/ would not live alicay") 

Bend low, weeping willows, our harps must be strung. 
Our princes have fallen, their dirge must be sung I 
A paean of glory for heights they have gained, 
A low wail of sadness for captives unchained I 

Let it rise from the valleys in heart-thrilling song, 
Till hundred- voiced mountains its echoes prolong ; 
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On through the Gulf waters, by Southern breeze whirled, 
The requiem sounds o'er the sea to the world I 

Nay, hush thy loud pealing, thou merry-lipped bell. 
The spires standing silent our story can tell ; 
Peal softly and sweetly, and blend in the sky 
The call to a bridal with notes of a sigh I 

Blow gently, wind-trumpets, among the fresh flowers, 
That rise from the bosoms of loVed ones of ours ; 
They have drawn their rich hues and their sweet-scented breath 
From the hearts of dead heroes, from gardens of Death I 

Bring myrtle, magnolia, bay, orange, and lime, 
With boughs of green palm in its stateliest prime ; 
Bring straight, slender cedars, as types of their youth. 
And white-hearted lilies, to witness their truth. 

Red roses, that bear in the depths of your breast 
The stain of lost battles, that bloom where They rest. 
Above the long file of the soldiers asleep, 
Ye lift happy faces, while we mourners weep ! 

Ye speak, through the tints of each beautiful cheek, 
A wisdom more lofty than mortals can speak ; 
Of a Hand that has touched you, and lo, from the tomb 
Ye are risen, from ashes to loveliest bloom ! 

Faith tells us they live on the shores of the blest. 
The Great Shepherd watches His flock while they rest; 
But orphans an-hungered cry out for the slain 
And pale women shudder with heart-breaking pain. 

roses, with faces like widows, dead-white. 

Mute watchers by grave-stones, say, what of the night? 
Ah, sweets, ye are voiceless sl» they, and your bloom 
Is spotless &A angels' ; watch on by the tomb. 

But, by the long watch o*er our graves ye have kept, 
By every heart broken, by every tear wept, 

1 charge ye, fair flowers, these tokens to bear 

To the dead, love eternal — to the living, a prayer I 

Winds, forests, and flowers the same message tell 
Of rest for the weary who fought the fight well — 
Of homes for the homeless — of tears wiped away — 
Of crowned, faithfiil servants — of night lost in day I 
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The same which wuh ajwlien where Lazanis slept, 

When the head of our Saviour howpd down while he wept ; 

To sorrowing women He speaks now as then, 

(And wecpa with us. Southrons.) Our Dead rise again ! 

Eternal Justice speed the day when Truth 

Stamps Falsehood in the du^^t, and cries, " Oh, shame I " 

Till then we mourn for those who fell asleep. 

Recording angel ! thine 's the hand to pen 

Tlie glorious history of eauh namcles.'j grave I 

Thine to record our unrecorded dead ! 

Oil, they have died aa mighty men of old; 

As crowned princes lead them up to GudI 

As Danish sailors stay the graccfid oar 
To watch Vinela's spires, and hear her hells 
Chiming beneath the waves of Uiigen's lake, 
They tell in whispers of a time to come, 
When solid earth shall heave each placid wave. 
Til! from her hold they shrink away appalled — 
Then men shall marvel when they see arise 
A jieopled city from her deep-sea grave. 
Awakened from her wondrous sleep of years — 
Thus I await, with patient trust, God's time. 

This wreath of loving words and sparkling tears 

1 gather from the garden of my heart. 

And offer, kneeling, to my country's sons. 

],|>ray each faithful heart to come with me 

To every sacred spot where Southroiis lie: 

Witli folded arms, they dream sweet dreams of home, 

Kegatdlessof the foe— God isosouakdI 

Seep on, brave men, nor heed the rush of worlds; 
Kor taunt, nor leare can move your lijis to speak, 
Xor hearta to beat; hut if your spirits turn 
With tenderness to those who mourn your loss, 
Accept this tribute from a woman's baud. 
Of truth to God, her native land, and you I 



CATHERINE W. TOWLES. 

AMONG the writers of the "Southland " who have labored in the 
" heat of the day," never ceasing in the good work of providing 
interesting, instructive, and moral literature for her countrywomen, 
may be named Miss C. W. Barber ; for by her familiar maiden name 
is she best known to the readers of Southern periodical literature. 

Miss Barber w^as born in Charlemont, a romantic little town in 
Northern Massachusetts, on the 25th day of October, 1823. She was 
the daughter of a farmer, and her earliest recollections are of green 
pastures, where fed herds and flocks ; rich meadows, where waved the 
tall grass ready for the mower's scythe, and fields of golden grain 
ripening in the sunshine. She early began her literary career, sending 
verses to the country newspapers while yet a mere child. These verses 
were favorably received by the reading public, and were frequently 
copied into other journals. Hon. Whiting Griswold, now of Green- 
field, Mass., was her principal teacher ; he was at the time a student 
in Amherst College. He brought her books to read from the college 
library, and encouraged her to study and literary effort. 

In 1846, soon after the death of her father, she came South to reside 
in the family of her brother. Her literary reputation followed her, 
and contributions were solicited of her by Southern journals. 

In 1849, she received two prizes, one for the best tale, and one for 
the best poem, written for the " Madison Family Visitor," a literary 
and family journal started in Morgan County, Geo., and was solicited 
to take charge of its literary department ; and did so, and continued 
editress of this paper for three years. It was during this period that 
she wrote a series of tales for the "Masonic Signet and Journal," which 
were so well received by the fraternity that they were collected into a 
volume, and published in New York under the title of " Tales for the 
Freemason's Fireside." Shortly afterward she wrote a series of "Odd- 
Fellow Tales," which were published in a volume, entitled "The Three 
Golden Links." 

In 1861, Miss Barber became connected with the " Southern Lite- 
rary Companion," a paper published by I. N. Davis, a blind man, in 
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wn of Newnan, Georgia. To this journal ahe contributed some 
itly written novelettes, and articles on subjects "humorous, 
. and severe." Her connection with this paper continued until 
ose of the war. In the spring of 1866, she became editress and 
etress of a literary paper published in Newnan, called " Miss 
r's Weekly," which was continued until August 29th, 1867, 
Misa C, W. Barber became the wife of Hon. John C. Towles, of 
ette, Ala. She now resides on her husband's plantatioa near 

bough of Northern birth, Mrs. Towles is Southern by acclima- 
nd long residence, and she considers Alabama her home ; for to 
is now " a land of rest." 



MRS. JULIA SHELTON. 

(" Laura Lorrimer") 
" Qenicjs — native talent." 

LAURA LORRIMER possesses "geuius of a rare order," ft^d 
several years ago was noted as one of the most promising of tli^ 
young writers of the South. In December, 1855, she married Mr. J- 
A. Shelton, of Bellefonte, Alabama, at which place she resides at th® 
present time, having two children, a son and daughter. 

Julia Finley was born on the Cumberland River, Tennessee, and ^ 
an early age commenced "poetizing." She was one of George ^' 
Prentice's galaxy of poets — of which Amelia Welby was probal>*- 
the best known. The South, and indeed the whole country, owe rau^*- 
to this gifted and noble Kentuckian, for his helping hand and encoi->^' 
aging words to young aspirants for literary fame. 

" Laura Lorrimer " was a contributor to the various journals a^^^ 
magazines. North and South — Godey's "Lady's Book," "Louisvil ^ 
Journal," and " Field and Fireside," among others. 



THE FEVER-SLEEP. 

A PRIZE POEM. 

There was a Hecla raging in my soul. 

Of wild emotions which might not be stilled. 

Through its dim arcades flashed the murky light, 

In fitftil corniscations, and each niche 

Grew all irradiate. On the year's broad breast 

Four months had wreathed their coronals and died, 

For it was May, but in my fevered soul 

The sweet May flowers had withered, and upon 

Its myrtle garland slept a mildew blight. 

One year ago that very May, I bent. 

In love and faith, beneath the deep-blue heaven, 
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And as the stars went floating up its arch, 

3Iy soul was floating on the passionate breath 

Of new, atrnn^ mi»ic to a fairy land. 

Life then va& gulden- tin ted : I hail not 

One unbelicviug tliriught; I eould not link 

Tlie purple i^lory of my dreams in one ; 

They wavered, flsLshed, and paled like sunset gleams. 

Through the proud arelies and pilasti-red domes 

Of Southern climes. Oh 1 I had never known 

Aught half so blissful, and I live<l an age 

In every breath wliicli chronicled that hour 

Of my existence. Immortality 

Seemed charactered upon it, and I beard 

The low, sweet cliimiug of a thoiis:Ln<l streams, 

Which swept their crystal through the amaniuth howcra 

Of Aiden, and the mystic language grew 

Articulate. I seemed to hear them Kay 

That love like this could never die; that through 

The march of centuries to Eternity, 

Its hymn of adoration still would rise 

And tremble on the air. I hare had dreams 

Which crowned my Kpirit sm I walked amid 

The shadowy vale of visions, with a band 

Of all uneartlily radiance, but, oh ! none 

Hi> bright as those which clustered round me on 

That sweet May midnight, when my eyelids drooped, 

Dank with the dcwa of slumber on my cheek, 

And the soft echo of love's tlirilling wonls 

8lill lingering around me. How my soul 

Grew gently luminous with gleaming wings. 

As the night-sky with stars I 

May came again ; 
But my hot brow seemed banded with a chain 
Of living fire. My senses all were bound 
In the dread fetters of a fever-sleep. 
I struggled with my thraldom, and my thouglits 
Wanilcred within a narrow, darkened cell — 
Pale, wingless phantoms, striving to unlock 
The gat«H of destiny. Then ntrange, wilil birds, 
With eyes of fire aud wings of lurid flame, 
Perched iiUyte beside me, and, from time to time, 
Sank deep their vulture beaks into my heart. 
T knew they were my incarnated passions, which 
The fever-demoii mockingly had cjiUcil 
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Into a fierce existence. Closer still 

They flocked around me, and I was upborne 

Upon their rushing pinions through the stars, 

On, on to " outer darkness." There are orbs, 

Which ages since flashed down a golden ray, 

Whose earthward journey yet is scarce b^un, 

And we had passed the farthest; now we stood 

At the closed gates of dread, eternal Night. 

" i?oaw»," shrieked, half humanly, each vulture throat, 

" Room for our burden" Fetterless, the winds 

Roamed the abyss, and answered, " Tftere w none I " 

Time had not winged another moment ere 

Light flashed upon my eyelids. On the earth 

How one short moment oft has crowned my soul 

With years of rapture, and I have grown old, 

Even in the folding of one warm caress I 

Another moment, and a star-throned isle 

Gleamed in the blue beneath us. " We must rest," 

Moaned my fierce carriers ; " room is for us here, 

In this fair planet ; here our weary wings 

Shall leave their burden." Wooingly the waves, 

From their blue, throbbing bosoms, whispered ** Come." 

It was a lovely world : its temples lay 

Like heavy snow-rifts, in the gentle light 

Of seven bright moons. It was a paradise. 

Which I had never imaged, even amid 

My wildest visioas. Opiate incense rose 

From nameless flower-buds, like the heavy mists 

From the damp earth, and every ner\'e grew faint 

With dreamy languor. I was all alone. 

That star- world's sovereign. It had never yet 

Felt the soft stirring of an angel-plume 

In its calm air. The chiming of the wave, 

The wind's low footstep, and the wild bird's song, 

Were all its music. But my heart-strings still 

Were linked to earth, and to earth's passion-dreams. 

One cloud may veil the " day-god's" fiery steeds. 
Even in the zenith of their blue-arched path ; 
And now earth-shadows severed from mv soul 
The soft, gold arms of the caressing light 
Wiser than I have tangled up their prayers 
In the dark tresses of a haughty head, 
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And Sling & hymn to clay inateiul of God ; 
And I — urn but a mortal ; so I hod 
An idol with me, e'en among the stare, 
A name to which my eoul forever sang 
As to a deity, and whispered words 
Of half-unearthly wonhip. 

Houre or months, 
It might have been, grew gray and died, but yet 
There came no day. My spirit could not count 
Time's heavy throbbingn, but the very air 
Seemed faint and tremulous with an unseen 
And mighty presence. Four bright pinions came 
■ Floating above me, and then wavered down, 
Like the gold leaves of autumn, by my side. 
Iteautiful angels were they. Love and Faith, 
]iut Love stood nearest, hcnding o'er my heart. 
As if to count its thrubbings. God had sent 
Visible angels, thus to symbol forth 
The thoughts invihible which filled my soul. 
Oh, in the heavens, Itirafel's sweet lute 
^e'er to his lingers thrilled as did my heart 
To tlie soft music of their murmured vrords — 
That angel lullaby ! My lids drooped down. 
Charmed with its opiate. To the land of dreams, 
1 bore the vague, sweet echoes of the song ; 

Slumbers be thine, 

Gentle and deep ; 
Queen of the star-isle, 

Kest in our keep I 

Chased by our pinions. 

Trouble shall fly. 
Ever around thee 

Rise Love's lullaby. 

Faith ever near thee 

Guardian shall stand, 
Love round thy forehead 

Twine her bright band. 

The music died in wailings. O'er the sky 
8wept a dark tempest, and my star-isle shook 
To its foundations ; fiery lavas rolled 
In desolating fury down the slopes 
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So grand with beauty, and the temples fell 

In shapeless masses on the trembling earth. 

My angel guards had fled ; beside me stood 

A demon presence, giant-like and stem. 

Fearfully beautiful twined the iris crown 

In the black billowy locks which swept away 

From the lost angelhood of his broad brow — 

Fit rival for the passions glowing fierce 

And tiger-like in the wild orbs beneath. 

Silent in demon majesty he stood, 

But ever and anon the heavy wings 

Shook almost to unfolding, and the mists 

Dropped from them, leadenly, uj)on my brow. 

All, idl was silence, save the wild heart-throbs 

Which strove to burst their prison ; for I shrank 

In voiceless terror from the bitter smile 

Which curved the haughty lips, and from the stem 

And blasting gaze of those dark, fiery eyes. 

I rose and strove to fly ; but demon wings 

Flapped heavily around me, and a voice 

Which filled the universe hissed in my ear 

The awful words : " Down ! down ! to meet thv doom. 

Thou hast lost heaven for earth, and staked thy soul 

Against a mortal's love. For one whose brow 

Is crowned with amaranth, thou hast flung down 

The gauntlet to Omnipotence. Depart ! " 

I was a wanderer. A mark was set. 

Like Cain's, upon my forehead ; and alone, 

Amidst the mighty forests of the West, 

I writhed my way. Like sleeping Titans lay 

The mountain ranges in the dim gray light 

Which heralded the dawn. Before me rolkxl 

The ocean, with its hungry waves astir. 

Leaping in eager bounds upon the strand. 

Like wild beasts on their prey. 

" Alas,*' I cried, 
" Alas for thee I my own sweet spirit-love ! 
Thou art not now beside me; but thy deep 
And passionate words are floating round my heart 
Like angels in the darkness, and again 
I drink a haunting music from their swell; 
Their memory comes like echoes from the past, 
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The blessed past. Will no one ope the gates, 
And lead me backward to that glorious state, 
And to the idol of my girlhood dreams 
And their wild fervor? " 

Then a genius came, 
And he unlocked the caverns of the deep ; 
Then bore me downward to the blue-sea halls, 
And midst those coral grottos cooled my hands 
In crystal vases. There the opal shone 
With mystic radiance, and the emerald wreathed 
The pale, dead brows, which gleamed up white and strange 
Amid the sea-weed. Oh ! they slept with pearls 
And all things beautiful, and the great waves 
Forever pealed a requiem o^er them, and 
Thus shall they sleep until time's dying throbs 
Shall shake the universe. 

" Go seek thy love," 
Whispered the spirit, and a mocking smile 
Bent his red lip ; " perchance he sleepeth here 
In Neptune's regal palace." 

One bv one 
I numbered o'er the dead, and wandered on 
For wTarv miles. I lifted raven curLs 
From many a brow, and bent o'er many a lip ; 
But yet saw none which bore the spell of his 
For whom I sought with hopeless, patient love. 
►S>ft through the waters, gleaming like a star, 
Flashe<l a clear ray. " ^ weet love I " I murmured then, 
" Be this the guide to lead my steps to him." 
Fresh glories gleamed around me. llaiubow-hued 
And crimson sea-flowers climbed a coral arch, 
And draped a regal couch ; and there he lay. 
Not pale and deiid, but warm and rich with life. 
Age yet had pressed but lightly on the brow 
So glorious in its beauty, and those curls 
Of raven darkness swept its marble breadth 
In shadowy magnificence. The eyes 
Had learned not coldness from the frozen vears 
Which rolled their heights between us; the full lips 
Were curving their rich crimson in a smile. 
And angel pinions drooped with silver}' sheen 
From the broad shoulders. Like a peal of bells, 
He syllabled my name. I never thought 
If he had wings on earth, or was so fair. 
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But still I nestled in his warm embrace ; 

And then he said, one cabalistic word 

From him would ope those portals as the sun 

Unbars the gates of day. With trumpet-voice 

He breathed the mystic spell. A thousand flowers 

Seemed blending all their blossoms into one ; 

A thousand music-echoes seemed to sweep 

Into infinitude, and dazzling rings 

Of golden light, in widening circles, flashed 

Athwart my vision, and my fever-dreams 

Were torn apart, as by a wizard spell. 

Yet one remained — the sweetest one — to be 

A sweet reality. A proud face bent 

O^er my pale brow, and wooing, loving words 

Charmed my weak senses. All athirst, I drank 

The God-sent nectar, and my pulses beat 

With healthful throbbings. • Life to me once more 

Was beautiful, and the great boundary-line 

Which spanned my Eden was Eternity. 



THE LEPER^S CHILD. 



Daughter of Judah's race, thine eye is bright. 
Thy red lip^s beautiful and scornful curl 

Regnant with pride; thy heart is free and light 
In its first blooming. Oh, most radiant girl I 

Alas I that bitterness and gloom must now 

Shadow the whiteness of thy pure young browl 

No more amid those purple-gleaming bowers. 
Draped with the Orient's many-tinted dyes. 

Rich with the perfume of a thousand flowers. 
Will, in calm slumber, droop thy dreamy eyes. 

Listen, O Zara ! ere my brain grows wild : 

A curse is on thee — thouWt the leper's child! 

My own sweet one, Gehazi's awful sin 
Is clinging to thee; ere one fleeting year, 

Its loathsome crust will whiten o*er thy skin; 
Save to me only, thou wilt be a fear, 

A form of dread to every passer by: 

There now is nothing for thee but to die. 

Zara, sweet June was in her depths of bloom 
On thy first birthday, ere I knew that he, 
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Sound whom ray love was circling like perfume, 

Bore the dread curae which aooQ will rest on thee, 
While I, calm, careless, like a dew-bent Sower, 
Slept, all uncooscipus of this horrid hour. 

A whirlwind swept my drcAms. IIU crimson lips 
Were wooing mine with love's sweet honey-dew. 

And his proud eyes lay hulf in sad eclipse, 
Beneath the lids which veiled their midnight hue. 

The air was heavy with his grief; he said, 

" Young, bright, and sinlees, belter were she dead: 

Dead ere — " Ohl let me veil the words which came 
To coil like fiery addera in niy breast. 

And from his parched lips burst like gusts of flame. 
Zara, forgive him— he is now at rest; 

But while life's pulses in thy bosom glow, 

Oh I neeer curie atiolher teUh thy woe — 

As / have thee. Cast love's sweet poison by : 
It was distilled for other lips than thine ; 

And, had I known how soon its bliss would fly. 
Its venom never would have moistened mine. 

Then, my soul's idol, veil thy pure young face. 

And die — the lait of an accursed race. 



" AS ARTLESS AS A CHILD." 

" As artless as a child ? " The downward bending 

Of her pale lips returns a bitter " no ; " 
It is no girlish impulse which is sending 

From heart to cheek that deep and fitful glow. 
It is that she has learned a truer linking 

For words and thoughts than that she studied o'ei 
So long ago, when utterance and thinking 

Both the same meaning to her spirit bore. 
Around her brow there rests a golden glory, 

Like the faint shadow of an angel's crown. 
Where ringlets bright as Hope's bewildering story. 

Float, like the mists of sunset, softly down. 
Love Items with folded pinions sweetly dreaming. 

Nursed in the shadows of her violet eyes ; 
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And yet, alas ! alas I it w but seeming y 
'T is Falsehood wears the boy-god*s radiant guise. 

" As artless as a chifd f " That low, rich laughter 

Rings out above her heart's wild wail of pain, 
And nothing earthly now can ever waft her 

The peaceful dreams of childish hours again. 
Like the rose-scented, seaward-roving breezes 

Which hover round the coast of Malabar, 
Her tone's soft witchery every spirit seizes, 

And leads it captive, in love's chains, afar. 
Yet (cold Iconoclast) one picture only 

Of those in childhood crowned with rainbow light 
Hangs in her bosom, desolate and lonely, 

A star of beauty 'mid the gloom of night. 
And when youth's rose-tint from her cheek has faded; 

When age's silver glory crowns her brow ; 
When sorrow's darkest mists her soul have shaded. 

That one dear picture will be bright as now. 

"As artless as a child? " Alas ! there lingers 

Within her bosom now but one fresh flower ; 
'Twas planted by the blind god's fairy fingers, 

One gentle autumn at the twilight hour. 
The chill December watched its glorious blooming, 

And May's white-clouded, blue, caressing skies 
Still kept the vigil, and at spring's entombing 

Gave for a guardian June's voluptuous eyes. 
She whispers love-words to it when the fringes 

Which shade her eyes have curtained them to dreams, 
And kisses it when bright-haired morning tinges 

With golden shadows crystal- footed streams. 
Ah ! there are flowers whose laggard petals never 

Unfold, save o'er a century's dying hour; 
But none like this, whose radiance lasts forever: 

Eternity keeps watch above this flower. 



JEWELS FOR LETHE. 

Jewels for Lethe ! Genii, bring the key — 
The heart 's the casket where those jew^els be. 
The bright-winged angel, which, in purple state, 
Sat, with furled pinions, singing at Ihe gate, 
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Has drawn the boltn, nnd nought a prouder throne, 
Leaving the rich insignia there nlniie — 
The heart's crown-jewels. Fling thcni side hy aide 
In the calm crystal of the Lethean tide. 

Jewels for Lethe 1 Bring the brightest first, 
(Love's ruhy coronet;) in tiniea of erst 
It wan the fitting crown for buauty'u brow, 
Au emblem meet for knighthood's holieitt vow 
And fearless worship. Now, oh I who uiiiy dare 
irnscathed its wreath of fljiahing light to wear? 
Where cun it lind a softer, calmer grave? 
Oh I cast it unj)oUutcd in the wave ! 

Jewels for Lethe ! Ha ! a laurel-wreath 

Carved out from emeralds; but close beneath 

Lie jagjini thorns; the heavy golden clasp 

Is a wiiled serpent, holding in its grasp 

A wounded dove. Poor bird ! how like to thine 

Their fate who round their fair young teuijiles twino 

That wizard! Be it buried deep, 

AVhcrc, charmed to silence, Lethe's waters sleep. 

Jewels frir Lethe 1 Jewels from the heart, 
Why, when it» regal vistioiw all depart, 
Sliould the regalia linger? Well it were 
They ne'er had burned in princely splendor there. 
Give the dark waterw yet another geni. 
Brightest but one in life's star-diadem : 
When Love and Glory sleep beneath the tide, 
Fa'dk too should veil its radianee by their side! 

Jewels for Lethe! Ah! no more there be; 

Upon the empty casket turn the key; 

And if its (cuaidian angels e'er come down. 

They must brinj; jewels for another crown. 

And in Elysium forge another key ; 

Tliis, Iiethe, is an ofleriiig unto thee. 

Sliroud Love, and Faith, and Fam^ beneath thy flow: 

What are they all but synonyms for Woe f 



MISSISSIPPI. 



SALLIE ADA VANCE. 



j^ilALLIE ADA REEDY was born in Northern Alubamu. 
3^^ Captaiu Jiinies Ket'ily, her faClier, removed to Lexiiigtou, 
Mii!sUsi[ipi, (liirini; hor infancy. 
MUa Itct-dy was early inuliiied lo study ; was pawioimtely 
. of reading, and had the advuntugeof parefiil and judicious culture, 
''hilc a cliil<l in year:<, she began to write in vureo, and her early 
ns exhibit the caiim thoughtful tone, the same impassioned ten- 
uss n-hich can be seen, ripened an<l refined, in her later writings. 
I l^fJO, her [MH-nis, which had a])peared from time to time in the 
oui- pcri<>dica!i< of the .South, were collected for publication in book- 
i. The " war " caused the idea to bo abandoned for more auspi- 
s times. 

I 1865, about the close of the war, Miss Reedy entered upon a new 
e of womanhoiKl : she was married to Mr. Vance, and resides in 
ington, the home of her childhood. 
le character of Mrs. Vance's piietry is subjective — her thoughts 

frei|Ueutly introverted — finding their field of research in the in- 
^ly varied human heart. Yet she feels the charm of nature with 
I poet's sensitive organization ; and she desnribea the beauty of 
I, sky, and ocean with the vivid tnithfulnws of an appreciative 
ell an imaginative mind. Hur melody of versification is remark- 
. Her thoughts ripple awny into rhyme so easily that we per- 
e it to be their natural vehicle. Her words are always musical 

well chosen - 

•ut there are depths in her nature which have not been stirred : 
'0 are chords which have not been sounded. When these have been 
ikenol by the hand of a larger exjterience, we shall see the poetry 
Mra. Vance take a wider range — a decjicr and more earnest tone. 
^he has recently finished a [wem, longer than any she ever published, 
ith is considered by judges to be the best she has ever written. 
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Mrs. Vance lost her husband in December, 1868. 
" Beautiful as a poet's dream " is an old saying — but here is a 
poet's dream that is more than beautiful : 



THE TWO ANGELS. 

A boy at midnight sat alone, 

And quick throbs o'er hid being st')le, 
Like those to graver manhood known 

When liigh resolves are in the soul. 
Two winged angels softly leave 

The brightest star in all the sky. 
And one is fair as sinless Eve — 

The other ha.s the serpent's eye. 

Now to the bov thev softlv s:li<le, 

And fold their starry wings unseen, 
Then rest them, one on either side, 

And wateh him as he sits between. 
Each angel holds within her hand 

A spotless scroll of purest white. 
For (rod has sent them with command 

To write the boy's resolves that night. 

"I will be great! " his hot check burned — 

**That men shall shout in ecstasy. 
When first tlieir wondering souls have learned 

How like the gods a man may be." 
The angel on the left hand smiled, 

And wrote it with suspended breath ; 
She knew ambition oft beguiled 

To sin and sacrifice and death. 

'* I shall have foes, as greatness hath, 

Whate'er may l>e its brilliant s])here; 
But 1 will sweep them from my path, 

Or maim their puny souls with fear." 
The anL'cl (m the left hand ciuight 

And wrote the proud boast with a sneer; 
The angel on the right had nought 

Upon her page but one bright tear. 

" Love, still the poet's chosen theme, 
Shall be a thing abjured by me; 
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And yet — my childhood's happiest dream 

Ounie to me on my inothcr'ti knee. 
llj motlier'a kneel Why what in tJiis 

That on my lips is tremhling now? 
A prayer? I almost feel the kis» 

Her dying lijM left on my broiv. 

"She'd mther hear her name and mine 

In some jionr erejiture's night-iiruyer tdid. 
Than huve the jiroiid world ri'nr a shrine 

And write it there in burning gold." 
Thfi aiigf-1 on the left awhile 

Seemed half in doiilit and half in rage; 
The otlu-r sniilcd a warm, bright smile 

That dried the ti-ar upon her page. 

"I will be brave, ond ask each heart 

That faintii in life to lean on mine, 
And strive to do that better piirt 

That makes a mortal feel divine ; 
And, if my fanlts iihonld win a foe 

Itelentley^ through 11II coming time, 
I'll pily yiiu who may not know 

Oompiutsiou makcM thia life sublime." 

The boy looked upward to the cky ; 

But ere his vow was halfway done, 
And ere the light piu«ed from his eye. 

The an-rel on the left had flown: ' 
Tiie angei on the right wiia there. 

And for one joyful moment stood, 
Tlien waved her bright wing* on the air, 

And bore her message hack to God. 

;ry Btldom, in all the range of poetry, do we find anything so 
■ft in all respects as the following gem. It is unexceptionable in 
f respect — a lesson for Hie, to be eoimeil every day by those who 
d worship the good, tlie beautiful, and the true: 

GUARD THINE ACTION. 

When you meet with one suspected 

Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 

As a thing of evil fame — 
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Guard thine every look and action : 
Speak no heart lesss word of blame; 

For the slanderer's vile detraction 
Yet may spoil thy goodly name. 

When you meet a brow that's awing 

With its wrinkled lines of gloom, 
And a haught}" step that 's drawing 

To a solitary tomb — 
Guard thine action : some great sorrow 

Made that man a spectre grim; 
And the sunset of to-morrow 

May have left thee like to him. 

When you meet with one pursuing 

Paths the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing 

With his recklessness and sin — 
Think, if placed in his condition, 

Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 

Win thee back to truth again? 

There are spots that bear no flowers — 

Not because the soil is bad; 
But that summer's gentle showers 

Never made their bosoms glad: 
Better have an act that's kindly 

Treated sometimes with disdain, 
Than, by judging others blindly. 

Doom the innocent to pain. 



STRAUSS' FIRST LOVE. 

At eve thev summoned the bridal crowd 

To a lofty- pillared dome, 
Where the daughter fair of a lineage proud 

Went forth from her childhood's home; 
And white plumes waved in the diamond light 

Tliat shone over princely brows. 
While the eye of beauty grew softly bright 

As it read love's hidden vows. 
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llich tapestry trembled upon the breeze, ^ 

And the tall wax tapers shone, 
And fragrance, swept from tlie Southern seas, 

Stole in with the lute's low tone. 
It seemed not pleasure that wildly thrilled 

The cadence of gushing song. 
But bliss so deep that its depth had stilled 

The pulse of that mighty throng. 

And yet there was one dark, mournful eye, 

Whose searching and soul-lit glance 
Saw but one fair form as it floated bv 

In the whirl of the breathless dance. 
By a column tall he leaned apart, 

With a brow so deadly pale 
That one might read of his broken heart 

As though 't were a written tale. 

He loved with the love of a noble soul — 

T was scorned by that haughty bride ; 
And the fountain, checked, all coldly stole 

O'er his heart with a frozen tide. 
She had spurned the truth of the minstrers vow, 

And given her hand to one 
Who placed a crown on her fair young brow — 

For thus are the soulless won. 

But hark ! there burst on the deepening night 

A murmur of grief profound. 
And the dancers paused in their giddy flight 

To catch the unearthly sound. 
The minstrel poured all his breaking heart 

In melody's wailing strain. 
And the bride grew pale at the sudden start 

And the swollen t^nsioued vein. 

Still higher and deeper the music swells, 

Till the marble pillars ring; 
As the song of the <lying swan excels 

The lay of all birds that sing. 
Then a pallor over the bride's cheek crept, 

And her brow grew coldly white 
As the bridal veil that around her swept 

Like a gossamer cloud of light. 
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Her duciil robe wore a crimson stain, 

('Twas the heart's red blood, I wot;) 
Then pealed still higher the music-strain; 

Yet the dead bride heard it not! 
The hall is deserted — the revellers fled — 

Save he of the mournful eye : 
Oh ! who dAre tell, when the loved lay dead. 

Of his soul's deep agony ? 



THE SISTERS. 



Those were not mortals standing there 

With eyes bent on a sleeping child. 
Who, all unmindful of their care. 

Saw dreams at which his red lips smiled. 
And one was blue-eyed, with a face 

Round which the brown hair closely curlexJ 
With such a soft, bewitching grace, 

It might have maddened half the world. 

The other's meek eyes, raised above. 

Seemed reading trouble for to-morrow : 
The brown-haired, blue- eyed one was Love ; 

The other was her sister. Sorrow. 
And Love's bright wings flashed here and there 

You looked to see her float away ; 
But Sorrow's drooped with silent care. 

As though prepared for longer stay. 

" Now, sister, give me this fair boy," 
The blue-eyed angel gently said ; 
" A bosom soft and warm with joy 
Should only pillow such a head. 
You've followed me where'er I roam, 

You 've clung to me thn)Ugh many years, 
And when I touch a heart, you come 
And blot the record with your tears." 

The meek-eyod nngel floated near. 
And took the soft hand of her sister. 

And on her cheek there was a tear. 
That trembled as she gently kissed her. 
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"Ob, Love! thou dost reinemher well, 
When Eve and Adam were too wise, 
And, weeping forth a aad farewell, 
We went with them from Paradise. 

''They wondered at the storm above, 

And what the flowers would do- without them; 
I think they would have died, sweet Love, 

But that your arms were twined about them. 
I loved the stars and soft, blue skies, 

And winds that sung to us at even. 
And made our lovely Paradise 

Almost as beautiful as heaven. 

" And 80 I wept, and prayed that they 

Might go from my dark presence free, 
While I, the meek-eyed one, would stray, 

And weary Heaven with prayers for thee. 
The guarding angel shook his head. 

And sadly pointed up above, 
And said: * Alas I it is decreed 

You part not with your sister. Love. 

" ' She was the fairest from her birth ; 

But, pale-faced Sorrow ! thou art wise ; 
While Love would make their heaven on earth, 

Thou 'It mind them of lost Paradise.* 
I could not leave thee then, and now — " 

But Love's bright arms were round her thrown, 
And that one kws on Sorrow's brow 

Had left a brightneas like her own. 

" Dear sister, this fair boy shall be 

A pilgrim at thy radiant shrine; 
But every time he bends his knee, 

Half of the olfering shall be thine." 
The boy awoke almost in tears, 

Bo strange and sad the vision seemed : 
PerchaAce he knew, in aft<3r-year8. 

He had not only slept and dreamed. 



MRS. MARY STANFORD. 

" Ah, the most loved are they of whom Fame Rpeaks not with her clarion voice** 

ALTIIOIJGII few of Mrs. SUmford's productions have reached the 
public eye, licr genius has long been acknowledged and admired 
by a large circle of friends. Her poetic faculty was a gift of nature, 
which received culture in her early education in the nunnery, near 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Under the oaks and magnolias of Claiborne 
County, Mississippi, she was born, and her maiden name of Mary 
Patterson will thrill the hearts and memories of many old associates 
and contemporaries. Her girlhood was passed amid scenes of gayety 
and pleasure ; her ready wit, vivacity, and poetic taste, together with 
a graceful, petite physicjue, making her a charming companion and 
ornament to society. Her parentis died when she was very young, 
leaving her two brothers and herself, and their estate, to the care of 
a relative, 

J\Irs. Stanford was twice married and WMdowed. An only son was 
the fruit of her lirst marriage; and in that son she ** lived, moved, and 
had her being." ** Tiie ocean to the river of her tl.oughts," he grew 
to be an idol, worshipped with a devotion few mothers have given 
their offspring. He was her in.spiration, the polar star of her life. 

Freely were her private interests sacrificed in raising and equipping 
a battery, of which her son was first lieutenant, and subsequently 
captain ; and no more manly, noble, and splendid talent was given the 
cause of the South, than when Feudinand Claiborne enlisted, and 
bravely fought and fell, a martyr to that cause, leaving in the mem- 
ory of his mother and countrymen a monument of honor and chiv- 
airy more bright and enduring than the marble erected by his com- 
rades on the sp<jt where he fell. And this little tablet, pure and 
wliite ami glistening, embowered in roses, and embalmed by a mother's 
daily kisses and tears, tells to the lingerer in the quiet little ceme- 
tery of Port Cribson the same history it told at the fortifications of 
Yieksburg, where, like a sentinel at his post, it guarded tluj lonely 
mound where a martyred hero slept. 

61 G 
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Mrs. SUiDford was for maoy years a resident of New Orleans. 
'NVliile the guiia at Fort Suint«r were still reverberating in our hearta, 
she [ire^i^d the farewel) kisses on the lips of her son, from whom she 
iail never been separated. 

About this period, Mrs. Stanford contributed several lively tales of 
li«; in the Crescent City, and poems to the "Southern Monthly," pub- 
lished in Memphis. 

Says she; "My writings are only to be considered for the idolatrous 
love that inspires them." And few mothers in our land can read her 
"liiea" without deep feeling. 

When New Orleans fell, feeling that by remaining there she could 
no longer guard and protect her son's pecuniary interest, she felt 
that '^he one thing left for her to do was to find her child, to be where 
she n.ight at an instant's notice seek him. She had a motherless nicco 
to care tor; and not wishing to proceed on a wild, blind search for her 
boy, the went to the old home of her girlhood, (Port Gibson,) and 
found rest and sympathy with those who had loved her in the long- 
ago. For weeks she had not heard from her son, until she reached 
this pLace, and some returning soldiers told her of his whereabouts. 
When he wrote to her, he forbade her attempting to join him, urging 
her to remain with her old friends, "and perhaps they might meet 
again — perhaps he might be ordered farther South — but he eoiild not 
aek Jnr a furlough." 

At Isst, the mother's patient waiting was rewarded. Her son, who 
had been for over a year in East Tennessee, and in Kentucky with 
Cieneral Bragg, was ordered to Vicksburg with General Stevenson's 
DivLiion — ordered where his mother waited for him. Need wc say 
that the mother was soon with her son? Some months before this, 
finding her resources fail, being able to get nothing from New Orleans, 
she had oiiened a school for the support of her uiece and self, that the 
tnighi tiot late from her so7i, and this was in successful ojwration when 
she visited him. She found him all that a mother's loving heart could 
hope or pray for, but so wedded to his duties, so proud of ihe noble 
battery he commanded, that again, as he had done before, lie kisse<l 
her and blessed her, and gaee her to aiwlher'a charge, and left her, to go 
where she could not Ibllow. The long siege of Viekshurg sueceiriled. 

What the year is to a mother, what it is to the country, is well 
lold to the heart, in these few artless, plain verses ; 
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MY NEW- YEAR'S PRAYT:R. 

Now-Y'ear*s Day ! Alas ! the New-Year*a days 
That stalk like troubled ghosts before my sight, 

From happy youth, through weary years, till now, 
When my life's sun must soon be lost in night, 

And I, in death's untroubled, tranquil sleep, 

Shall learn how sweet it is to cease to weep I 

New- Year's Day ! Y'es, I remember one — 

The day I watched a little rosy face 
Of six months old, with dimpling smiles 

Peep out from under folds of silk and lace : 
That fjice, the sweetest to a mother's eyes 
That ever made of earth a paradise. 

And then another New- Year I recall. 
Bringing sweet prattliugs I so loved to hear ; 

The only music I could understand, 
The only notes that ever charmed my ear. 

Save th' accompaniment to this sweet song — 

The steps that bore my tottering boy along. 

Then, New- Year's days in numbers pass me by. 
Bearing new beauties both to heart and mind, 

And adding graces to the manly form — 
I did not wonder in the three to find 

All I once hoped to see united there — 

My son's young promise was so passing fair. 

But where, in this dark, cheerless New-Y'ear's day. 
In thy full nianhood, must I look for thee ? 

I shall not find in that worn face such smiles 
As dimpled through the folds of lace for me ; 

And stern, harsh lines are on the once smooth brow. 

Babe so beloved I — a man and soldier now I 

Ah I since thv mother's arms were round thee last, 
Since thou wert folded to thv mother's breast. 

Since her appealing voice hath met thine ear. 
Since her last kisses on thy lij^s were prest. 

My son, my darling, what has chanced to thee? 

Loving as then wilt thou return to me ? 
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Ghosts of the New Years! with them come the hopes 
That made the promise of thy youth more fair, 

Whispering how thy manliood's love would guard 
A raothur's age from every grief and cure. 

How cao^t tliou be to nie thi^ guard and shield, 

Tliou —in constant change from tent to battle-field? 

Glioiits of the New Years, visit him to-dny, 

Sly bahy once ! — my country's soldier now 1 
Point to his memory the unselfish love 

That, since a mother's lips first touched his brow. 
Till now, when such despairing words are said, 
A mother's heart has showered on his head. 

t^llirit of to-day 1 breathe in his ear the pmyers 

That day and night ascend on high for him ; 
rncea»ing, hopeful, trustful, brave and strong I 

Earth's dreams delude — its brightest hopes grow dim — 
Bat from the ruins soars, fresh, unJeftled, 
The mother' t prayer — " God bless and save MY CHILD." 

Q tlie siege of Yickaburg was over, and for weeks after, there 
one hardy enough to tell her " she was childless ! " Weeks of 
s came, after this; but there wus one thing to live for — to 
; grave of her son. Once more, for one niglit the same roof 
d mother and son — he in his collin, into which elie dared not 
And through the Fetlcral army, and down the river, and amid 
lid sufferings, and hardships that it is a wonder, now, she could 
dure, she brought her darling to Port Gibson — there, to live 
: beside him — to be buried iu his grave — in his arms, if it 



"DIED AT HIS GUNS."* 

in <he 8iogo of Vicksbur-. 

" Dkmopoltb, Ala., JiinB, 1883. 
WiN jiiB not nnme ono of your guns in honor of mj litlls dBughler, (ho 
hftve nol f.,rK.itlei] your wish to tpiiko her jour patron miml! ftud if. in tlio 
bailie at Vi.:k!burg, your biitlerj couiea oul, m I know it will, triumplmnt. 
ntyou a>tauaofc<.lor'<,thD»hiteetripouf which shall be inailo of tnj bridul 

ri-anliqv 

e placed whore onlj bravo and gallant men are called; for well th* ancmy 
• From " Banner of the South." 
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know how important the acquisition of that stronghold. Ton maj reeeive thii on tbe 
eve of one of the grandest of the many grand battles fought for your country's freedom. 
For God's sake, do not falter ! Let them wade through a sea of blood before thej t&ke 
a gun from your command/' 

In answer to the above, was written the following : 

"BAPTIZED IN BLOOD." 

Lady, when you counselled this young soldier — 

This spirit bold and daring — did no voice 

Whisper within you that for him, perchance, 

There might be fearful prescience in your words? 

And did your heart not bleed, recalling then 

The soft, dark eyes that looked such love in yours, 

Or danced in mirth, or proudly answered back 

Your own proud patriot look of dire resolve ? 

Did you bethink you, then, of that sweet smile, 

So full of tendernoAs, your startled heart, 

Albeit guarded, to its depths was stirred. 

As if a dream of girlhood had come back? 

And did then mingle with these later dreams 

Remembrance of the fresh, glad voice that made 

Such music, soft or tender, sad or gay ; 

While came the thought, " How dear all these must be 

To some fond heart that finds in them its world ; 

For 't is no common love proud natures win ; " 

And knowing this, did you not, lady, know. 

To " wade through sea of blood," alas ! might be 

To close the eyes, take from those lips their smile. 

And still the music of that voice fore'er? 

"Baptized in blood the noble yun shall be ! " 
Pledge lightly made, but royally redeemed : 
Whose heart's blood flowed to make that promise good? 
Oh, noblest blood that ever dyed our soil I 
Oh, truest heart that ever ceased to beat I 
Oh, purest patriot of the martyr dead ! 
Brave blood so vainly spilt, so quickly dried — 
True heart, with all its wealth of love, forgot — 
Pure patriot, 'mid a country's woes passed by, 
Save in a mother's proud idolatry I 

Fair friend — brave comrades — weeping lady-love — 
Where were ye then ? Amid the tumult wild. 
And through the city's wrecks, the mother 't was 
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WTio Bought and found tLe lonely graaa-grown mound 

Where slept her darling. 'T was the tnolher'i love, 

Through viL-Utr foe^, and from beneath their flag, 

That bore her wttincd idol to a grave 

Lone, Hiill, and quiet, where the step of thode 

Who made her childll.■^<s might not tkcnee to atraj. 

The mother 'tis nlio wiitclint, morn and noun 

And night, that sacred Kpot, o'ergrown with Aowers, 

And keeps upon his tomh the fudeletw wreath, 

l*ure an hin valor, fre>ih and green an Uvea 

IIU noble mcniory down in her heart 

Fair friend — brave comrades — nionrniiig Ifldy-love — 

And dear comxianionH all — where arc ye now? 

In Sacred Writ we read of one whom Christ, 
The blcMacd Saviour, nt the giitftt of Nain, 
Bnnight back froni death to life ; and gave, unasked, 
Again unto the wcejiing niother'a anus — 
Tlii« ono — a widouxd mollier't only child/ 



MRS. S. B. (X)X. 

• 

MRS. COX, whose maiden name ^^as Hughes, was bom in Wa^ 
ren County, Mississippi, five miles from Vicksburg. Her par- 
ents were Virginians, but adopted Alabama as their home, where her 
lather. Judge Beverley Hughes, presided at the bar with distinction. 
They removed to Mississippi six months before the birth of the suhject 
of this sketcli, and eighteen months before the death of her father. A 
lady friend says : " Unfortunately for Miss Hughes, in the death of 
her father she lost the hand which would have been the fashioning 
and guiding power of her life." 

Her mother married a second time — a man chilling in his manner— 
and her childhood passed without one genial ray of warmth to expand 
and open the hidden nature within her, save rare interviews with her 
mother, full of love and tenderness, ami usually embracing cue theme 
that was exhaustless — the virtues and graces of her father. Says 
Mrs. Cox, alluding to this : 

" These conversations about my father wore so colored by the admiration 
of a devoted wife, that he alone seemed to fill my idea of God*s nobleman, 
and early became the inspiration of my life. To be worthy of being his 
(laughtc/, euli:*ted all my faculties in every effort I made for good; no temp- 
tation beset me that I was not fortified against it by the thought, that, to 
yield to it would be unworthy the daughter of my father. My successes at 
school were alike due to this single inspiration of my life." 

Miss Hughes was married very young — fourteen years and three 
months old on her wedding-day. Her life became very checkered: at 
the age of twenty-eight, when life is bright and full of joyousness to 
many, she became hopelessly bedridden. The trials of her life were 
numerous; but, to use her own language — breathings of the mother: 
" I was a mother, and this bore me up to live and labor for the im- 
mortal ones God had intrusted to my care." 

For eight years she could not take a step, or even stand alone ; and 
she says : 

" Yet, amid all, God was very good in preser>'ing my mind clear, and 
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Htrengthening my ikill to conquer eveiy repining for myEcIf, and devote my 
remaining energies to tbe training and cultivation of my fi>ur little daugh- 
ters. Up to the opening of the war, my world was found in these, my life 
centred in them; hut a mightier appeal thrilled my heing; my country 
ealicd, and my whole heart responded. I felt that even the claim of ray 
children wan secondary to it, and devoted my time, my purse, and my 
strength, without reserve, to the sick of the Confetlerate army." 

A friend, who is indebted to an eye-witness for his information, aaja : 

" At one time the enemy shelled the hospital, whicli was near her residence. 
Her house, though within reach, waa out of range of their gua^, und she 
ojienod her doors to the inmates of the hospital, and for several weeks there 
were three hundred soldiers with her." 

At the raising of the siege, her means were exhausted; and at the 
coinmeDcement of the second siege. General M. L. Smith intbrmed her 
that her hou^e had fallen within the line of fortifications, and would 
have to Ije destroyed. The Father seems strangely to provide for his 
creatures in the very darkest moments of their lives. Just at this 
crisis with Mrs. Cox, homeless and without money, her husband was 
discharged from active duly on account of failing health, and returned 
from Virginia in time to prevent her despairing, if such a hopeful 
mind as that of Mrs. Cox can be looked upon as " giving up." Her 
husband applied for and obtained government employment In the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, and they removed to Shreveport. The 
reaction from active excitement to comparative quiet prostrated Mrs. 
Cox again entirely to bed, and thus it was with her until the news of 
the fall of Vickaburg fell like a leaden weight upon her. gays she: 

" For the first time, woe took the place of full confidence," and never again 
was the bow of hope unclouded in my heart; yet when the fall of the Con- 
federacy was told to me, I reeled and staggered under the blow, not aware 
for weeks if my vitality would survive it." 

The superior facilities to be found in the public schools of New 
Orleans for e<lucating their diiuj;h(ers, decided Mr. and Mrs. Cox to 
make that city their home. They were scantily supplied with tbe 
" world's goods." Mr. Cox, over fifty yeora of age, without a son to 
assist liira, had to begin anew the world, and for nearly two years 
thty struggled for the necessaries of life — "a struggle such as caunot 
lie conceived of unless felt." 

Mrs. Cox had contributed to the papers of Vicksbui^ and Siireve- 
purt, among other articles, several appeals to the Southern people upon 
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subjects pertiiining to the war. These were published over the nom tie 
plume of " Beverley." Now, in the terrible strait of poverty, the idea 
of writing for money came to her. Says she : " I caught at it as a drown- 
ing rAan clutches at a straw, and almost as hopelessly and desi)eratelT. 
Without an introduction to the press of New Orleans, I made my way 
into the journals." A writer in the "Crescent" thus refers to her: 

" We think a womjiu, even an invalid, who can neither sit in anything 
but a robe de chambre^ nor stand long enoujjh to have her hair frizzed, like 
our own * Beverley ; ' whose pathos moves to tears ; whose philosophy makes 
ua proud of our own sex ; whose wit and sarcasms few would wish to en- 
counter ; whose faith has for years irradiated her sick-chamber with a hal- 
lowed light, is infinitely superi(>r to a lady whose highest acquisitions are 
moire-antiques, thule, coiffures, tinsel, or even diamonds; whose resources for 
happiness are theatres, ma<*querades, and (lancing ; whose faith exhibits itvlf 
in a few Lenten visits to church ; whose self-abnegation and humiliation are the 
changing fnmi one luxurious diet to another perhaps a little more delicate." 

In the Spring of 1869, Mrs. Cox lost the use of hef right hand and 
arm from paralysis, — her physician ascribing it to the incessant writing 
for w^eeks to meet her engagements, for she supported her family with 
her brain-w^ork. 

Mrs. Cox continues to contribute to the various papers of New 
Orleans, and to several Northern journals, particularly to the Sunday 
edition of the "Times" newspaper. 



SPIRIT-WHISPERINGS. 



Philosophy stands up in the severe, grave dignity of truth, and demands 
demonstrable facts in all things. But is there nothing within us, to the 
intellect vague, shadowy, and undefined, which may not be rejwoned upon, 
yet is a feeling, a consciousness from which we may reason and deduce facts 
as clearlv as from anvthinff material? Surelv this is evident to all. 

We may draw from every created thing or being an undeniable evidence 
of a Orckit First Cause or Creator. From the delicAte violet, which opens its 
beautiful petals out upon the bosom of the brown earth, up to the dewy 
kLsses of the night-winds; to the stone-girt mountain, which, from its burn- 
ing caldron of boiling lava, hurls forth destruction and death for miles 
around; from the tiny insect to his own image in man, — all proclaim mi)st 
unmistakably the existence of a God, the Creator of all things, and the Ruler 
of his creation. But perhaps the most satisfying evidence to man is the 
demand in his own being for a God — that universal reaching out of the 
soul which is found in the breawt of the most benighted heathen. 
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< M' ♦!:•■• :■' 'vi.-:t' i'>n (t|" tlu" r.i'ilf. !''it -'.i_::it i'vi<!i:i'n' i> '.r;\'. ii l>v li i-i-'ri.in^ 
>\nr>- i;ir .i«l\Tiit of the S;i\ iniir ; lull it i- wlini we conipaiT ii^ liiirli aixl 
hnly truths with ilie Sfli'-evidoiit lacts of man's life, tliat we find the first 
|>o«iitivr j^roof whicli is apt to be taken hold of by man. Let the unpreju- 
diced thinker turn his mind in upon his own soul, and compare its aspira- 
tions and its longings with the truths of the Bible, and tlierelrom will he 
dniw evidence beyond refutation ; and therein is the mystical chain of spirit 
with jipirit ; that hall-hidden, half-defined something which bafilcs the lore 
of philosophy, yet enchants and delights man. 

Trouble ui)on tnmble enters in upon the heart of man; care upon care 
fiilver» the dark threads, and lK*nds the hc:ul low upon the stooped shoulders; 
the weary, aching thou^^ht of the brain, which brings no fruition; the half- 
requited labor, the heart-sickening disappointment in friendship and love ; 
and man grows weary and faint, and criers out for the waters of oblivion to 
sweep over liL** 8oul in tliis dark hour of woe and despair. Then conu?s the 
smali, still voice of the Spirit, and whLspers: *'A11 of earth is p;issing away, 
and heaven is eternal I " 

Death la>'8 its icy touch upon our idol, and our heart is torn until every 
fibre w bleeding out its own vitality, and reason stagg(?rs upon its throne. 
Then whispers the Spirit: " Be still, and rest in the hands of thy (rod." It 
is only a little wliile sooner than you that the spirit luis bid adieu to the 
trouble:? of life. 

A little white bird wafted its downward way from paradise, and, finding 
its tiny, delicate form growing cold and numb in this bleak world's grasp, 
sought refiige in my quiet home — for a few brief hours folded its snowy 
wings gently and lovingly upon my breast; but though I nestled it warndy 
within my banom, and wooed it to linger with me, it gave a few farewell 
moans, and, softly gliding from its earthly casket, took its returning flight to 
paradi>e. Thus came and went our little babe. But a cell ha<l been oi)ened 
up in our hoarts for love of her; and though we consigned to the dark earth 
that beautiful waxen fonn of purest whiteness, and other children have ])een 
bom to us, love for her is still warm within mv heart. That heart beats 
still for the angel one. Her little baby form, her eyt^ of lujavenly blue, her 
mouth of sweetest mould, are yet fresh within my memory. Ah ! who can 
doubt that we two will meet again? My si)irit whispers that my heart- 
throbs are not for nought, but will beat on throughout eternal ages. 

Ah! yes, let us listen to these sweet whisperings of the Spirit, and they 
will breathe mU> our souls strength to conquer, strength to bear. Listen to 
them, confide in them, and they will rob death of its sting, and open out to us 
a great, broad vista of ages of eternal bliss. Wife, l>y the death-bed of thy 
hurtband ; mother, by thy dead child, take comfort from it to hash thy grief. 

There is a Spirit whispering of warning and hope to the young man in a 
career of sin and proiligacy, bidding him pause, reflect, and follow its 
promptings. 
8 
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To the old man tottering upon the verge of a dishonored grave, it says: 
" Even now listen to me." 

Frail woman, in thy fall and degradation, listen to it ; hush it not in thr 
poor, sin-stained soul. When all the world turn from thee, and only sin 
and shame clasp hands with thee, it will prove thy best friend. It is sent to 
such as thee by God. 



A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE DURING THE WAR. 

In a war of invasion, who can say that woman's part is not the severest? 
Quietly she must watch the march of the foe over the land dearer than all 
else to her, the land in which all the love and pride of her soul are garnered: 
mile by mile she must behold their devastations, and yet be denied the ex- 
citement of resistance, which almost swallows up the terror of conflict She 
may ply her needle for the soldier, labor to raise provision for the army, and 
attend the sick and wounded. These are glorious deeds of a beautiful mis- 
sion upon earth ; but all these may be well performed even while a constant 
heart aches and a terrible dread Is slowly tearing the heart-strings and wea^ 
ing away life itself. Ay, she may ply the needle and force back the scald- 
ing tears " which hinder needle and thread," while they fall back upon her 
heart hot and burning. She may watch the writhing agony of the wounded, 
and the death-throes of the dying. The far-distant wail of anguish from 
wife, mother, daughter, and sister may ring within her ears as she folds the 
cold hands over the pulseless breast, and her heart echoes back the cry, 
while it is almost bursting with indignation against the foe who has brought 
such desolation to her very door. She must turn shelterless and foodless 
from the smouldering Jishes of her home, with her children clinging to her 
knees, yet no hand of resistance can she raise to the barbarous deed. In 
silence she must accept the terrible cruelty, and, for the sake of her little ones 
looking to her for life, she must crave food from the hands which applied the 
burning torch to her home. Yes, we say that in a war of invasion woman's 
part is far more terrible tlian man's, although she may rarely face shot or 
shell. Look upon her powers of cheerful endurance amid these terrific 
trials, and we exclaim, Surely there is a heroism in it equal to any in life! 

During the late war, our land abounded with instances of cheerful hero- 
ism in woman under all the dreadful terrors of an invading army; but we 
think that it wius in country homes, often cut off from every white neighbor 
by the distance of several miles, that the most striking heroism was to be 
found. 

Woman saw that the land must continue to be cultivated, that famine 

• might be kept ofl*, and, naturally timid and shrinking as she is, she cast all 

fear aside, and arose equal to the demand of the times. But it is not merely 

to eulogize woman that we have taken up our pen, to present our readers 
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Willi ;i -ii'>rt -ki't'-]i <'l" a <"">ni;li'y iii;ii«l.ii (liiriii'_i- iju- late war -a >kt trh true 
t" t)h* livt > <it' many innrc tliaii tli*- one wc iirr.'>rnt, 

Mr. Kline lived in Mississi])])!, between .laekson ami Viekshurg, near the 
railroad. Laura, his eldest daugliter, was just sixt^^en when the war opened. 
^^he liad been reared in all the luxury of a wealthy Southern planter's life. 
Just as soon as the Federal army was within reach, every Jihle young hand, 
save a boy of fourteen, left and went to the enemy, leaving the old and in- 
firm to add to the care of providing the necessaries of life. 

"Wife, I suppose we may as well turn the cows and calves out together; 
old Charity is too rheumatic to attend to them, and 1 have tried in vain for 
two hours to milk them." 

** No, indeed, papa ; we cannot do without butter and milk. I can milk 
the cows." 

*• You milk ! Where upon earth did you learn? " 

" I learned when I was quite a little girl. Do you not remember how you 
and mother used to call me in from the pen and seiit me in the house, lest I 
should grow rude and hoidenish? Well, I stole out often enough to learn 
to milk quite well ; but, papa, you look as red as if all your blood were in 
your face, and you are panting as though you had been running a foot- 
race. It cannot be the effort of milking so much, since you did not get a 
drop ; pray tell us what it is all about? " A mischievous twinkle st<lle out of 
the brow^n eyes, and rippled over the dimpled checks and around the cherry 
lips, as she looked banteringly upon her father. 

" Well, Miss Saucy-box, I have had a chase after nearly every cow in the 
pen, and, after closing in the corner first one and then the other, have not 
been able to draw one drop of milk. Nor do I believe that those little white 
bauds, which have only toyed with flowers all your life, will ever get a pint; 
but if you wish, you can try." 

" Try ! yes indeed, and milk them too. After all, I do not believe you 
lords of creation are half as useful as we bits of womanhood. " 

And the blithe creature shook her curls saucily, and rang out a merry 
laugh. 

" Why are you taking that immense bucket, Laura. If you succeed in 
milking, three or four will yield milk and butter sufficient for us." 

" I know that, mother ; but I am not going to lose so much for our sick 
soldiers; you have been sending them twenty pounds of butter every week, 
and I intend to continue doing so." 

"Things are very different now from what they have been ; neither your 
father nor Henry can spare time to take it. How will you get it there, after 
it is made?" 

" Never do you mind, mother ; * where there is a will there is a way.* I 
have it all planned very nicely." 

Blithely she tripped away, with her bucket on her arm, looking back and 
laughing at her parents. 
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Twice waa Mr. Kline called to bear the immense bucket in, full of the do- 
liglitfiil beverage, and each time Laura bantered him with every step; butw 
he quaffed the refreshing milk after a day of toil, he gave her full permission 
to laugh at him so long as she succeeded. 

Bright as a bird, the young girl flitted through the house and over the 
place, and, though you would scarcely believe her working, all was done in 
order and in time, and her half invalid mother was spared every extra labor. 
Mr. Kline had learned how much more and better work can be done by one's 
own hands than by servants, and they were all just becoming contented 
with the change in their mode of living, when the Federal army reached 
their neighborhood ; and then began the work of devastation and ruin in real 
earnest. Their house soon fell into the hands of the foe, and they looked 
helplessly on while the flaming torch was ai>plied to the magnificent edifice, 
which, in a few hours, was a heap of burning coals. They supposed tlmt 
^Ir. Kline had gold about him, and resorted to various tortures to extract it 
from him. These terrors and exposure soon snapped the attenuated threads 
which held together the frail life of Mrs. Kline, and in three days after she 
was burned out of house and home, they laid her to rest in a quiet spot in the 
garden. 

" Laura, I feel completely crushed ; there is no life nor strength left for 
labor and stniggle. I feel that I too must die ; nor can I wish to live after 
she is gone. What will you do, child? " 

"Father, do not talk thus, do not feel thus: there are three younger than 
I. For these we must arouse from our grief; for these we must work on. We 
owe it to the helpless ones ; we owe it to the dead ; we owe it to your sons 
in the field, to our struggling countr}', to show that as long as we live we 
can be self-sustaining." 

"What do you proi)08e now, Laura? all is gone, even the roof over our 
heads." 

" The land yet remains ; the gardener's house is untouched. This contains 
two rooms, and is shrouded in trees, and lies in such a deep valley that it 
will not be likely to attract the enemy's notice. Indeed, I suppose the ter- 
rible wrong they have done us will satisfy them, and they will be willing to 
leave us to our poverty without further molestation. You have cows in the 
big black swamp; three or four of these must begotten up, and iJiith the 
provision we burieil we can live until we can raise more. Tlie negroes, ex- 
cept Aunt Charity and Hcnr^^ must be sent within the enemy's lines to be 
fed. I will give them a letter to the Yankee general, who will feed them, 
which is more than we can do. With this arrangement we can live, if we 
husband well what we have. Will you not arouse to this duty, dear father? 
And will you not take comfort in your chihlren ? " 

"I will trv,mv child." 

Mr. Kline followed this advice ; and the heroic, noble girl hushed the so^ 
row for her great loss deep within her motherless heart, and arose to cheer- 
fulness and labor for the sake of the dear ones left to her care, and the land 
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of her birth, her love, and her pride- Industrious hands and a cheerful 
«pirit acuompli^h wondcri), and there was auon an air of neatness and com- 
fort about the two rooms enibuwcred in treed and wild vines, whieh refreshed 
aud comforted the weary spirit of her almost brokeD-hearted father, and the 
tittle ones declared thnt it was nicer than the great Hue house. The piano 
wart gone, but little Fkldie had run away witti her guitar and hid it, aud each 
evening, after her father had retired to bed, she playu4 and sang, until, soothed 
and comforted, he dropped to sleep, as gently us a bahe liateniug to its 
mother's lullaby. 

The catastrophe has come. The war is ended. Fathers, sons, hrotlierc , and 
lovers flock home, as the chased deer, famishing for tlie cooling drau{;ht, 
rushea to the clear, bubbling water. Two brother* out of four are welcomed 
back to the desolate home-spot of the Klines. They resolved to restore to the 
iamily something of their former prosperity, aud with active eiiei^y they 
entered u|ion a life of labor; God blessed almost their every cSiirt; but, 
struiige enough to her father, Laura for the first time drooped ; a shade of 
aadoesB often flitted across the lovely face, aud, as days and nights jtaascd by, 
dee|iene(l until it became habitual ; the birdlike motion dei>arted from tlio 
hour her mother was laid beneath the dark earth ; now the regular, bright 
movement of the cheerful girl was gone, and every step flagged wearily, aud 
every effort seemed a burden: yet she cea-scd nul in iier daily labor, Mr, 
Kline looks on in heaviness of heart, and feels that if she too goes, he will 
not h>ng survive her, — nor does he wish to. He knows the glorious powers 
of self-reliance which have so peculiarly marked the last f(>ur years of her 
life, and forbears to qucHtiun her, only growin;,' tenderer and more ciiressing 
each day in his efforts to woo back light and life to her soul, knowing well 
what a blast and blight the fall of her loved country has east upon a nature 
like bers. 

It has been a cool, rosy -tinted Fall day; all animal existence seems instinct 
with renewed strength and life. The dogs run, frisk, and leap ; the poultry 
crow, sing, and cackle; the horses toss their heaiU, bound, and frolic like 
country children turned out of school ; the birds flit from bough to bough, 
and once niore renew their glad spring sori^; yet Laura clianges not, except 
to look more spiritual, aud wear a sweet, sad smile as she casts her eyes 
oftener to heaven ; hut the spirit of beauty, if not of life, seems to have 
catered her sad, quiet soul, and she has arranged her toilet for the evening 
with unusual care and taste : a purely white aproii contrasts beautihilly with 
the little brown figured muslin, which sits so nicely to the dainty little form, 
while soft, white ruffles relieve the neck and hands, and the pretty feet, 
laced closely in a pair of well-fitting boots, |K.-ep from beneath the short 
dress with every step; an exquisite blush-rose trembles in her auburn curLs, 
while a bud and a geranium- leaf are clasped at her throat with a bright 

She has just flnished milking. The cows are looking Indly contente<], 
crunching their cuda, with their calves beside them. The little white cedar 
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pail, filled with the snowy froth of the smoking milk, which smoke cuil:= 
gracefully in thin wreaths above the frosted pile, is poised in her hanck, a? 
she pauses beneath an umbrageous oak to observe a man slowly advanciiifr 
toward her on a worn-looking horse. He was thin and pale, and lo<)ked like 
a war-broken veteran, with the empty sleeve dangling by his side : as her 
eye rests upon him, she never dreams that he is a young man of only twentv- 
eight. A shade of pink flushes into the wan, pale face, and the dim eyc!» 
brighten as he paases before her ; the next instant a dark shade of sadness 
deepens in its bloodless lines, and he tries in vain to speak. 

" Sir, you look weak and faint ; take a cup of this warm fresh milk ; it will 
revive your strength. Now let me hold your horse while you alight ; you 
must tarry with us until you are strong enough to continue your journey." 

The soldier was very feeble, but he was soon by her side. 

" Surely my senses do not deceive me : you must be the Laura Kline I left 
on yonder burned hill four years ago." 

" I am she, sir ; but it cannot be that you are Robert Dillingham ? " 

Now the blood rushes in a full torrent over face and neck, while the sweet 
voice trembles and cjuivers, and the fragile form shakes like a wind-tosaed leaf. 

" Oh, Laura, can it be that your heart yet warms to the maimed, broken 
soldier?" 

Now the weary, worn man flushed scarlet, and the eyes eagerly sparkled 
with joyous expectancy, as he clasped the little hand and looked question- 
in gly down into the girlish face. 

"Robert, can you doubt it? Did T not love you a thousand times better 
for these very honors, I would be unworthy the land of our birth, unworthy 
a noble soldier's love. I will be an arm unto you through life, as well as 
your devoted wife. For the first moment since our country fell, I now feel 
that I have something to live for, something to give me happiness even'amid 
our great loss." 

The soldier clasped her to his war-scarred breast, and tears of bliss too full 
for smiles fell upon her flushed face, a.-^ he pressed a fervent kiss upon the 
upturned brow. Disengaging herself from his embrace, the old light of 
life and fun broke over her smiling face, as she said : 

" Come, Robert, let us go in ; father will be so pleased to know that you 
are alive, and to see you homo once more. He and the boys are doubtless 
wondering what has become of me — and if they are to have any milk for 
supper to-night. 1 will carry in the pail now ; but in a few days I shall call 
you into service. But, for the world, you are not to come among my cows 
until the milking is over, for they have a belligerent antipathy to you lords 
of creation." .... 

Iklr. Kline soon divined the cause of Laura's drooping, when he saw the 
old light coming back to her eye and the old life to her soul, as the soldier- 
gue^t improved in health and strength day by day ; and silently thanked 
God that she would be spared to his old age. 



ELIZA POITEVENT. 

PEARL RIVERS, as by her pseudonym is the "sweet singer" heat 
known, takea her name from that heautit'ul stream. Pearl River, 
near the hanks of whieli she was harti. 

Miss Poitevent is a maiden, hardly of adnlt years; the daughter of 
Captain W. J. Poitevent, a builder and owner of steamboats, aud a 
manufacturer of lumber at Gainesville, on that river, about twenty- 
tive miles across the plain from the Buy of St. Louis, which U now, aa 
Gainesville formerly was, the seat of justice of Hancock County, Mis- 
ei^ippi. 

On her father's side. Miss Poitevent ia of French descent ; on the 
mother's, she is connected with the Russ family — of the Florida. par- 
ishes of I-ouisiana and Southeastern Mississippi. Shortly after the 
birth of Eliza, her mother's health was so delicate that she was 
adviiied by her physician to travel, and it was decided that the 
" babe " should be left with her aunt, Mrs. Leonard Kimball. When 
Mrs. Poitevent returned, she found her babe, a healthy, rosy little 
girl, taking her first steps — who did not want to leave her aunt for 
her mother. Mrs. Kimhall was childless, and had become so much 
attached to " little Pearl," that she earnestly entreated that she might 
be left with her. It was finally decided that " Pearl " should remain 
vith her aunt. 

And on the baaks of the Ilobolochitto, with lior nunt and uncle, 
"Pearl Rivers" spent her pure and happy childhood. She had no 
playniates, and roamed the meadows and fields in search of com- 
panions. There was not a narrow path that trailed its way through 
the dense forest of pines tliat she did not know ; and flowers, birds, and 
insects were more than flowers, birds, and insects to her. They were 
her friends and companions, and she talked to tbem and sang with 
them through many a happy day. 

This poem is a true picture of her childhood, more beautifully 
expressed in her own "sweet language" tlian could possibly he told 
m mv sober prose : 

631 
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M-Y-^E-Lr-F. 

*• Tell mc ^methiDg of vourself." 

Litter f rum u Strntfjtr — E. E. C, of Ohio. 

Well, once I wjis a little girl, 

A-<lwellini: in the wood, 
Beside a laughter- loving stream, 

With aunt and unde giMxi: 

Within a rambling old log-house, 

That th(»ught it was no &in 
Through other places than the door 

To let the sjun&hine in: 

With quaint old chimneys at each end, 

Where swallows used to come 
And twitter low. "How glad are we 

To find a summer home I " 

With windows low and narrow too. 

Where hinls came peeping in 
To wake me up at early morn; 

And oft I used to win 

The Cherokees to climB the sill; 

The g»>ssijvloving bee 
To come so near that he would pause 

And buzz a word with me. 

No other child grew on the place; 

A merr\', roguish elf, 
I playetl " keep house " in shady nooks, 

All bv mv little self. 

I leaped the brook, I climbed the bars; 

I rode upon the hay; 
To swing upon the old barn-gate 

To me was merrj* play. 

I waded in the shallow stream 

To break the lilies sweet. 
And laughed to see the minnows swim 

fc>o near my rosy feet. 
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I rode the i)ony down to drink, 

He played some pranks with me; 
But I had learneil to hold on tight, 

And waa as wild tin he. 

I could not keep my bonnet (m ; 

The briers tore the frill; 
The winds untied the knotted strings, 

And tossed it at their will. 

The sun grew friendly with me then, 

And still the signs I trace 
Of many a merry trick he played 

Upon my neck and face. 

My dress and apron bore the sign 

Of frolic wild and free ; 
The brambles caught my yellow hair, 

And braided it tor me. 

Mv teacher was a dear old man, 

Who took me on his knee; 
And better far than vexing books 

He held a kiss from me. 

I could not learn geography; 

The " 8tiites " I could not " b<mnd ; " 
But manv a citv built bv ants 

And daisy towers I found. 

Arithmetic and grammar 

Were never in mv line; 
No measured nile was made to chain 

A spirit free as mine. 

But I was quick to learn some thinjjs, 

As all the rills could tell; 
I knew just where the waters bright 

WMth softest music fell. 

I knew the names of all the birds, 

And which c(mld sing the best; 
I knew just where the speckled hen 

Had made her latest nest. 
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I knew bow many drops of rain 
The pitcher-plant could hohl, 

And on the butterfly's briglit wing 
How many spots of gold. 

And bow the apider*8 curious web 

Wart jewelled by tbe dew, 
And where the largest chincapins 

And whortleberries grew. 

For I, thougb but a simple child, 
In Nature's ways wjis wise; 

I followed her day after day 
Witb wonder-loving eyes. 

I knew the track the ground-mole made, 

And followed it to see 
Where all the windings strange would end. 

1 knew the hollow tree 

Where hid the sly fox-squirrel, 

And the hole where slept the hare; 

But at their open, humble door 
1 never set a snare. 

I was a wild, but loving child ; 

Mv little feet ne'er trod 
Upon the weakest, meanest thing 

That crawls upon the sod. 

They were my playmates and my friends : 
And, more than all, I knew 

That if I loved his creatures well 
The Lord would love me too. 

And sometimes I would lonely be, 

And so I learned to talk 
To all the insects and the birds; 

And once I took a walk 

To ask the sweet white violets, 
That grew down by the creek, 

To learn me how to speak the tongues 
That all the flowers speak. 
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I thought it best to go to tbem ; 

Tliey are so meek, you know, 
And tcucherH like tbeHC humble onca 

Can beat tlotl's wisdom show. 

They aeemetl to think I was too young 

To learn their language well; 
I thougitt 1 heard thein auk the stream. 

Quite low, if it could tell 

How nuiny years the little maid 

Hiid lauglieU with it; for when 
I guessed whut all their whisjiera meniit, 
■ And softly answered, " Ten, " 

They smiled as though they thought it tiriiC 

Tlie little maid should turn 
Fmiu all her haruni-seanirn ways, 

Aud sit by tlieui, and learn 

The gentle words and mod(st grnce 

That maidens all should wear; 
That guards the heart and makes the face, 

Thougli homely, sweet and fair. 

And so I softly kid my head 

Down close Wiiie their own 
Ujion the fragrant mossy bed: 
And in the softest tone. 

So that the zephyr could not hear 

And spread it to the breexe. 
Or ruBlle it with laughter light 

To all the listcQiDg tret'4, 

They taught me my first lesson through, 

And said some other day, 
When they were strengthened by the dew, 

Tliat I might leave my play, 

Aud they would talk to me again. . 

T kissed them o'er and o'er. 
And deep witliiu my heart I hid 

My wealth of flower-lure. 
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For something seemed to t€ll me then 

That I, perhajw, some day 
Could tell to others what I learned 

From violets that May, — 

That God would give my heart a voice, 
And send me forth to sing 

Of all the honor and the love 
That nature bears her King. 

So I was never lonely more ; 

For flower, bird, and bee, 
Though each spake different languages. 

Were understood by me. 

Well, now I am a woman grown, 
And I have learned to braid 

My yellow hair quite prettily 
Without the brambles* aid. 

I do not climb the plum-trees now, 

Nor swing upon the gate, 
For fear among the " proper *' ones 

" A talk " it might create. 

But though I have more quiet grown, 

1 still am Nature's child, 
And oft she leads me to the haunts 

And sports of childhood wild. 

A new house sits upon the hill, 

Close by the river's side. 
With chimneys straight and windows bold, 

And galleries long and wide. 

Close-shingled roof and plastered wall; 

But dearer far would be 
That old log-cabin, where the sun 

Peeped through the cracks at me. 

I 4p not shine in Fashion's court; 

^ly name is scarcely known 
Among the throng of worshippers 

That kneel around her throne. 
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But deep within the woods, amid 

A trildcrncsa of pines, 
1 dwell with nunt and uncle Btill, 

And on niy brow there ehincs 

The hnppT light citntentment gives; 

And in mr heart I wear 
Tliia blessed truth, that God ia Jove, 

And beauty everywhere. 

When thirteen years of age, Pearl was sent to the Amite Female 

minary, in Amite County, Miss., where her many merry prunkM 

• n won for her the name of "the wildest girl in school." She grailit- 

-«1 at the age of "sweet sixteen," excelling in composition. 

A stanch "little rebel," her first attempt at vcrae was to write 

t riotic words to feveral patriotic airs, which she sang to a circle of 

C critical, biU admiring friends. 

I! L was not until the " first year of the war " that any of her pro- 

otioDS appeared in print. 

•^seeing a copy of "The Sooth," a weekly paper publishe<l in New 

leans by John W. Overall, Esq., she was much pleased with the 

I *}, dashing editorials, and sent severul of her poems to him, trem- 

rig at the boldness of the step. Her poems were not only published, 
t were favorably noticed, and a friendly, encouraging letter from 
f". Overall followed. She received little or no encouragement from 
i members of her own family, and she considers that she owes much 

her first Titerary friend and patient critic, John \V. Overall, who 
Produced her to the public. 

^ince that time, her gift of song has won her many appreciative 
ends among the literati of our country, but she looks back with 
ateful remembrance Ut the one who caught the first, faint, trembling 
'tes of her lyre. 

After the discontinuance of "The South," " Pearl Rivers" contrib- 
^d to the " New Orleans Sunday Times," and now contributes to the 
l^icayune," "New York Home Journal," uikI other journals. 

A lady who knows her, says, "She always carries her scrap-book 
nd pencil with her, and writes at all limes." 

She is one of Nature's sweetest poels, and as pure-hearted as the 
>lue river from which she takes her name — a wild-wood warbler, 
snowing how to sing of birds and flowers and flowing brooks, and all 
tbiogg beautiful. 
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If " Pearl Rivers " lives, her poetical talent must increase in lustr 
and value as the years roll by. 



A CHIRP FROM MOTHER ROBIN. 

See von little Mother Robin, 

Sitting on her humble nest: 
Learn from her my poem-lesson ; 

Nature's teachers are the best. 

Other nests are lined more softly — 
Larger nests than hers she sees; 

Other nests are swinging higher 
In the summer's gentle breeze; — 

Rut the Robin is contented ; 

Mine is warm enough, she says — 
Large enough to hold my birdies 

Through their tender nesting-days. 

Smaller cradle, warmer cover ! 

For my little ones, she sings ; 
Four there are, but see how snugly 

They are tucked beneath my wings. 

And I envy not my neighbors, 

Rcdbird, Bluebird, Lark, or Thrush ; 

For the breeze that rocks the tree-tops 
Rocks niv cradle in the bush. 

And the same bright sunshine warms me 
Bv the same kind hand I'm fed; 

With the same green earth around me, 
And the same sky overhead. 

Though my dress is something plainer 
Than my cousin's, Madame Red ; 

Though I have no vest of crimson, 
And no gay hood on my head; — 

Still, my robe of graver colors 
Suits mv station and mv nest; 

And the Master knows what costume 
Would become a Robin best. 



ELIZA POITEVENT. 



THE ROYAL CAVALCADE. 

Spring is coming, Spring is coming. 
Through the arch of Pleasant DayE, 

M'itli tlie horps of al! her minatrelB 
Tuned to warble forth her praiiie. 

In her rosy car of Pleasure, 
Drawn ijy n ini I ile- footed Hours, 

With a. royal guard of Sunbeams, 
And a host of wliitc-plumed i'lowera, 

From the busy Court of Nature 
Riden the fuir ynuiig Queen in state. 

O'er the road of Perfect Weatlier, 
Leudiug dowu to Summer Gate, 

Brave old March rides proudly forward, 
With her heralds. Wind and Rain; 

He will plant her standard firmly 
On King Wintt^r'a bleak domuin. 

Young I.ord Zephyr fana her gently. 
And Sir Dewdrop's diumonda shine ; 

Lady May and Lady April 
By her Majesty retline. 

Lady April's fjice is tearful. 

And she poutn and frets the while ; 
But her lii>s will part with laughter 

Ere she rides another mile. 

Lady May ia blushing deeply. 

As she fits her rosy gloves ; 

She is dreaming of the meeting 

With her waiting Poet-loves. 

(Jver meaiiow, hill and valley 
Winds the Royal Cavali;ade, 

And, behind, green leaves arc springing 
In the tracks the car-wheels made. 

And her Slajesly rides slowly 
Through the humble State of Orass, 
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Speaking kindly to the Peasants 
As they crowd to see her pass. 

In the corners of the fences 

Hide the little Daisy-spies, 
Peeping shyly through the bushes, 

Full of childish, glad surprise ; 

And her gentle Maids of Honor, 

Modest Violets, are seen 
In their gala-dresses waiting, 

By the road-side, for their Queen. 

By her own bright light of Beauty 
Does she travel through the day; 

And at night her Glowworm Footmen 
With their lanterns guide the way. 

She is coming, nearer I nearer I 
Hark the sound of chariot-wheels I 

Fly to welcome her, young minstrel. 
Sing the joy your spirit feels. 

The " Royal Funeral," which has never been printed, is a fittii 
companion to the " Royal Cavalcade." 



THE ROYAL FUNERAL. 

THB BODY OP THE QUERN LYING IN STATE. 

There is mourning through the valleys. 
There is mourning on the hills. 

And I hear a broken music 
In the voice of all the rills. 

Spring, the fairest of the seasons — 
Spring, the Virgin Queen, is dead. 

And a younger, browner sister 
Reigns upon her throne instead. 

Royal .Tune, with rosy fingers, 
Softly closed her violet eyes. 

And within the Court of Nature 
Now in costlv state she lies. 
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And the young Lord Zephyr, aigbing, 
Yields his life upon her hier, 

And the diamonds of Sir Dcwdrop 
Melt away into a tear. 

Brave old March, her veteran soldier, 
Covered with a tattered fold 

Of tlie l)anner home ao proudly. 
Lies hesidc lier, dead and cold. 

And Ot'totier, bold usurper! 

(Now his ami haa feeble grown;) 
On Her Slajcsty's dominion 

Reapa the harvest ho has sown. 

Fair, capricioua Lady April 
Sleepeth deep and calnily nigh; 

Round her lip a amile still lingera, 
Stil! a tear within her eye. 

On a bier of withered roses 
Licfl the tender Lady May, 

While her constant loves, the Poets, 
Boyol honors to her pay. 

Low and reverently kneeling. 

Round her lovely form they throng, 
And embalm her precious beauty 
With the costly myrrh of aoug. 

Unto each she left a token. 
As a dying pledge of love: 

One she gave her azure girdle; 
One ahe gave her roay glove ; 

One she gave her silver sandals. 
Rich with shining gems of dew; 

O'er the shoulders of another 
She her precious mantle threw. 

But to me, the humble ainger. 
Leaning on my harp, apart 

From the crowd of Royal Poets, 
She has left a broken heart. 
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THE PROCESSIOir. 

Hark! I hear a Voice proclaiminj^, 
Mournfully, Bring forth your doad! 

And through Nature's holy Teni]>le 
Has the solemn summons sped. 

With the incense of her Glory 
Burning low and sweet and dim, 

And the huri>s of all her minstrels 
Tuned to chant a funeral hymn: 

In a robe of fragrance shroude<i 
By the spirits of the Flowers ; 

In a sable hearse of sorrow, 
Drawn by wearj-- footed Hours : 

From the silent Court of Nature 
Conu»s the fair, dead Queen in state, 

O'er the road of (Uoomy Weather, 
Leading down to Winter Gate. 

Through the Summer Land they bear her. 

By a quiet, sunny way — 
Thnmgh the golden Autumn Country 

To the Regions of Decay. 

Over meadow, hill, and valley 

Winds the Roval Funeral, 
And my spirit lu-ars the pealing 

Of a solemn funeral knell. 

She is coming nearer, nearer; 

Hark! that mournful, mournful strain; 
Fly to honor her, young minstrel, 

Joining in the funeral train. 



FLORIDA. 



MARY E. BRYAN. 

nHEREisnotanameamong the literarj- stars of the "South- 
U land " that fills a warmer place in every heart than that of 
'I Mary E. Bryan. Tastes diAbr about literature as about 
JJ everything else; but there are somethings which challenge 
irsal admiration of mankind : some faccs^aorae forma — as 
lus de Mediui8"and the "Apollo Belvidero" — and some 
.hough the latter are most rare. Mrs. Bryan comes as near 
s exclusive niche in the gallery of letters as any woman of 
ho ever wrote. She do** not dazzle, like the fitful light of 
sails race," nor sparkle like sunset on a summer sea — neither 
?harm us by the smoothness and polish of her style ; but she 
to creep into the hearts of lier. readers, as few young writers 
r done. This comes of her own earnestness — that deep, 
earnestness which marks all her writings, and especially her 
There her thoughts well up fresh and warm from the depths 
ionate heart, and never fail to meet a responsive throb iu the 
her readers. 

"Bryan — hers the words that glisten, 

Opal gcniB of sunlit rain I 
80 much the woman, j'ou may listen 

Heart-beats pulsing in her brain I 
She ujion her songs hns won 

Hylila's honey undistilled ; 
And ' from wine-vuts of the sun,' 
With bright nectar overrun, 

Her urns of elofjuence are filled 1"* 

a poetess by nature. Largely endowed with that sense of the 
1, which Poe called "an immortal instinct deep within the 
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spirit of man," she gives us glimpses of the loveliness which Hes 
beyond the common sight, and *' whose very elements, perhaps, apper 
tain to eternity alone." 

Mrs. Bryan has taken no care of her literary fame; she has been it 
no pains whatever to extend it. She has scattered the brilliant pro- 
ductions of her intellect hither and thither among the periodicals of 
the South, as a tree ilings its superabundant blossoms to the breeze; 
and she has taken no thought of them afterward. Whatever she 
writes, she finitiihes with care, being led to do so out of respect and 
love for her profession ; but when written and sent to the press, it is 
forgotten — scarcely even being read over by her after its publication. 
To one who has studied her closely, the reason of this is obvious. 
Mrs. Bryan possesses true genius — hers is the real artist-feeling, 
which judges of the attained by the attempted ; and nobly as she 
writes, she has written nothing to satisfy her own high-placed ideal — 
nothing that seems "worthy of her hope and aim more highly 
mated." 

Mrs. Bryan is a native of Florida — daughter of Major John D. 
Edwards, an early settler of that State, and among the first and most 
honored members of its Legislature. Both on the paternal and mater- 
nal sides, she belongs to excellent and honorable families. Her mother, 
whose maiden name was Houghton, was herself an accomplished and 
talented lady. She lived in retirement, devoting her time principally 
to the education of her daughter. Mrs. Edwards was a charming 
woman and model mother. She made herself the companion of her 
daughters, (three in number,) won their confidence by her forbearing 
genthiuc^ss, and sympathy with their little cares, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions. She was never too much engaged to answer their inquiries, or 
give thcMn any information they desired. Mary's mind opened early — 
too early, perhaps, for a cheerful and healthy youth. While other 
children i)layed with their dolls, she roamed through the beautiful 
solitudes around her home, or wandered alone on the shores of the 
beautiful (irulf, where her parents were accustomed to spend their 
summers — her mind filled with dreams and yearnings that bewildered 
her by their vagueness. Slie discovered in i)art what these yearnings 
meant, when, at the age of ten years, she was sent on a visit to her 
aunt, Mrs. Julia McBride, so well known in Florida for her piety and 
philanthropy. The family of this aunt (her husband and a noble 
group of grown-up sons and daughters) lay at rest in the church-yard 
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"11 :i T!»-i_:!il»((riii;^ Llil ; aii<l Imii tVir tin' ocm-i'tiial ci.nipaiUMii-liijt of 
lier brulluT, tin' lady HvimI iil<>n«j. ^larv cmild \van<h.'r al will in her 
jKjetic rovories through the groves of orange and crape myrtle that 
embowered "Salubrity," and through the wide old gardens, scattered 
over with half ruined summer-houses, and enclosed by palings hung 
with the Multiflora and Cherokee Rose. IShe was never lonely; for, as 
she has written since : 

"The poet never is alone; 

The stars, the breeze, the flowers, 
All lovely things, his kindred are 
And charm his loneliest hours." 

But this insensate companionship did not satisfy. She longed for 
more intelligent teachersl with a vague yearning, which she did not 
comprehend, until one day she chanced to gain access to the library 
of her uncle — Col. R. B. Houghton — who was absent on professional 
duties. It was the opening of a fairy world to the imaginative mind 
of the child. In that shadowy, green-curtained library-room, >vith 
the orange-branches brushing against the window-panes, she entered 
upon a new life. Her reading had been hitherto confined to her text- 
books, and now she revelled in the poetry of the masters, and in ro- 
mances of another age. Much of what she read she understood through 
her mind's early development, no less than through the intuition of 
genius ; and what her young reason could not fathom was absorbed 
by feeling and imagination, as one catches the tune of a song, though 
it is sung too far off for the words to be understood. 

She read as a gifted child would do — losing her own personality in 
that of the characters delineated, feeling every emotion as though it 
were a personal experience, thrilling over deeds of heroism, shuddering 
over those of crime, burning with indignation as she read of cruelty 
and injustice, and weeping passionately over the pictures of wrong 
and suffering and undeserved doom. She mused and dreamed ecm- 
tinually over the revelations thus suddenly opened to her. None 
guessed what influences were moulding the mind of the precocious 
child. 

Could they not read the secret in her dreamy eyes and abstracted 
manner? 

Her uncle did so when he returned home, and he closed his library- 
doors resolutely against the little, pale, wistful face. 
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Years after, in the prime of her womanhood, she declared to him* 
that those hours of stolen communion with the " spirits of the librt- 
ry'' were more a blessing than a bane. Perhaps they were — perhi^ . 
it was to these she owed the early maturity of her mind and the Tari- 
ety of her style. 

At eleven years old, she was sent to a boarding-school in Thomas- 
ville, Georgia. Here the shy little recluse, who had been at home 
among the "stately-stepping fancies" conjured up from the pages of 
romance and history, experienced a shrinking timidity when brought 
into intimate contact with girls of her own age. To her surprise she 
found herself far in advance of these in her studies — so efficient had 
been her mother's teaching, so ready her own receptive powers. She 
was placed in a class of young ladies, and, says Col. Houghton: 

"I remember to have seen her during an examination of the school— a 
slender little figure at the head of the class of grown-up girls, her pale face 
lit up resplendently by dark, earnest eyes, as she repeated page after page 
of intellectual philosophy, or musically rendered the Eclogues of ViigiL 
She was a special object of interest and curiosity to most of the audience 
there assembled, for she was known to be a religious enthusiast. A * re?i- 
val ' had not long before ' converted ' a majority of the girls of the boarding- 
school: many of them had ' backslidcd,' some still held to the faith in a 
quiet, commonplace way; only this one, prone to extremes through her 
ardent, impulsive nature, became a fanatic, refraining from joining in the 
sports and pastimes of her playmates, refusing to answer a question posi- 
tively lest there might be room for a doubt, giving all her pocket-money to 
the poor children of the school, and (greatest sacrifice of all, to one whoae 
love for the ])eautiful made her delight in bright colors and lovely apparel) 
rejecting the pretty garments sent her from home, and appearing, in the 
midst of her gayly-dressed class, in a plain, faded frock, 

"Her composition upon this occasion had for its them^, 'The Shadows 
and Sunshine of Life/ I have before me, now, a mental picture of that 
rapt, young face — so child-like in its contour, so old in the expression of the 
large thoughtful eyes, that were lighted with enthusiasm as she concluded 
with a brief but glowing vision of the *land beyond the vale of shadows 
and fleeting sunshine.' " 

This fanatical tendency, peculiarly strange in so young a child, 

* We are indebted for many facts in this sketch to Col. R. B. Houghton, of Florida, 
formerly well known as an aoeomplisbed writer and eloquent publio speaker. He haa 
known Mrs. Bryan from ber earliest youth, and by his example first gave a literary 
turn to her mind, that, in fertility of imagination and case of expression, boars a con- 
siderable resemblance to bis own. 
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greatly troubled Mary's parents, who were proud of her brilliant tal- 
ents. It must have been a deep impression, for, gentle and yielding as 
hei nature was, easily influenced by those she loved, and most sensitive 

to ridicule, it yet resisted eutreaties, expostulation, and ridicule. In 

time it wore away. 

" Only once," says Col. Houghton, " did she spenk to me of this period 
of her life. ' It contained,' she said, ' agonies, that I could not again bear 
and live. For the least venial sin — real or imagined — I was visited by 
pangs of remorse. Often have I passed whole nights on ray knees in prayer, 
Diiconscious of cold or fati^e in the more acute mental anguish I endured. 
Yet, after the long wrestle, the agouizing duubt and desjHiir, there would 
come a wonderful reaction, and I would experience momeuC" of ecstasy iii- 
deMorihablc. I cannot understand it. It is a mystery to my maturor years,' " 

Mary was then only twelve years old. A short time afterward her 
parents removed to Thomasville, for the purpose of educating their 
daughters, and made for themselves a suburban home, lieautiful with 
vineyards, gardens, and orchards. In the years that followed, Mary 
wrote, and published in a Thomasville pajier, poems, and a story that 
ran through several numbers of the paper. She was still a school- 
girl, hardly sixteen, when her friends were surprised to hear that she 
wafi married — married to the son of a Louisiana planter. Her mar- 
riage was as unexpected to her as it was to her friends and relatives. 
An hour before she took upon herself the irrevocable vows, she was 
sitting, school-girl fashion, on the, rug before the lire in her own room, 
quietly studying her Latin lesson. Two hours afterward, she had bid- 
den adieu to her girlish pursuits, to her parents, sisters, and friends, 
and was on her way to her husband's home on the bunks of Red River. 
During the first year of her marriage she passed through some bitter 
experiences — experiences which one so young, so sensitive, and so 
ignorant of life, was illy prepared to meet. At the end of a year, she 
was visited by her father, who thought best that she should accompany 
him back to her old homa Of the partial separation that ensued, 
(partial, because she was constantly visited by her husband, who was 
devoted to her, and no estrangement ever existed between them,) it 
is not necessary to say any more than that it was deemed advisable by 
her father, a just man as well as an affectionate parent. There were 
peculiar circumstances which, in his opinion and that of her friends, 
made it judicious for her to postpone a return to her husband's home 
in Louisiana. 
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To divert her mind from painful thought, her father advised a re- 
newal of her studies, with a view to completing her education ; and 
she turned to her old text-books — sadly and listlessly at first, after 
ward with new energy and zeal for knowledge. She now resumed her 
writing for the press, and became a regular contributor to several 
periodicals. Among these was the "Literary Crusader," published by 
Mr. John Seals, at Penfield, Georgia. After writing for this pai)er for 
two years, it was removed to Atlanta, greatly enlarged and improved, 
and she was solicited to take part in its editorial management She 
accepted the offer, went to Atlanta, and entered upon her new duties 
with the ardor and energy which are her distinguishing traits. She 
succeeded in giving to the " Crusader " an individuality it had not 
before possessed, and in making it widely and popularly known, not 
only throughout the South, but in the Middle and Northern States. 

During the year in which she edited the " Crusader " in Atlanta, 
I believe that Mrs. Bryan performed more literary work and of a more 
varied character than any female of her age (twenty years) ever ac- 
complished in the same length of time. The expenses of removing 
the "Crusader " to Atlanta, of purchasing new type and press, et«., 
were so great that the proprietor did not consider that his finances jus- 
tified his paying for contributions ; still he wished to make his paper 
interesting and to have it contain a variety of original reading-matter. 
Mrs. Bryan was equal to this emergency. She determined to the best 
of her ability to supply the place of contributors. She called in play 
for the first time her remarkable versatility, her power of changing 
her style " from grave to gay, from lively to severe," and she filled a 
page of the " Crusader '* every week with the required variety of 
original reading-matter from her own pen. Every number contained 
one or more columns of "editorial" upon subjects of present interest 
Then a group of sparkling paragraphs, local or critical — essays, 
thoughtful or humorous, and sometimes scintillating with wit — a 
poem — a sketch or story, and often one or more chapters of a serial 
,tale. 

In addition to the weekly task of filling so many columns of a 
large literary paper, and also to the trouble of proof-reading, selecting, 
and other duties connected with her office, Mrs. Bryan found time to 
pursue, at intervals, the course of reading and study she had marked 
out for herself. But she did so by encroaching largely upon the hours 
allotted to rest Even the Sabbath was no day of relaxation, since it 
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brought il9 own duties, io the care of her Bible class, of her younger 
band of Sunday-school scholars, and in an unfailing attendance upon 
divine service in the Methodist church, of which she was a faithful 

In November of this year, she was invited to road a poem at the 
Comraencemont of College Temple, Newnan, Georgia. Her poem 
was an elorjuent delineation of true womanhood — ita sphere, its mis- 
sion, and its aspirations; and it was read in her own rich, magnetic 
voice. After she had taken her seat, she was recalled and compli- 
mented with a diploma from the president of the collefje. 

Before the close of the year, Mrs. Bryan felt that the unremitting 
toil was telling npon her health. She neetled rest, and returned home, 
determined to write less than she had been doing. Several proposi- 
tions were made for her servicas the next year. She accepted the offer 
of Col. James Gardner, proprietor of the "Field and Fireside," as 
being not only most liberal in salary, bnt most generous in its privi- 
leges. He expressly insisted tliat she should rest, should wriie at her 
leisure, and write with care and correction. How well she followed 
the latter sufgestion, was shown in her iirst oontributiona to the 
" Field and Fireside," the noble essay, " How should Women Write," 
the pathetic sketch, " Cutting Robbie's Hair," and the fine jioem, " The 
Hourwhen we shall Meet." fTlie sketch and poem are to be found in 
Mary Forrest's " Distinguished Women of the South.") She contrib- 
uted novelettes, stories, essays, and poems. About this time she de- 
cided to return with her husband to l.onif^inna.and we ucxt find her in 
her own quiet home, isolated from literary society, from the stimulus 
of applause and encouragement, and from those inflnences which 
ijuicken the energies and sharpen the mental faculties. Notwithstand- 
ing this, she completed her engagement with the "Field and Fire- 
side," and entered upon a new year, beginning it with the initial chap- 
ters of " Haywood I^odge." This is a beau-ideal of a novel — "a 
striking fiction " The characters arc as ilistinctly and as graphically 
drawn as any in " Adam Hede," or " Mill on the Floss." The scenes 
are sprightly and lifelike, and the plot one of intense interest Mrs. 
Bryan promised a Ee(|uel to this novel — a second volume, so to speak — 
which has been from time to time demanded by the public, but is not 
yet forthcoming. 

When she commenced her second engagement with the " Field and 

Fireside," it was at the commencement of the late war. Her husband 
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enlisted in the service of his country, and to Mrs. Bryan was left the S1lpe^ 
intendence of the household and plantation. With these domestic duties 
she had little leisure for writing, yet she wrote a series of articles, vig- 
orous in style and caustic in their satire, denouncing and exposing the 
system of extortion, speculation, and fraud which was underminiDg 
the Southern interest. These articles appeared in the parish paper, 
having a local circulation only. 

When the war ended, Mr. Bryan had only honorable scars and com- 
parative poverty. In order to contribute her mite toward rebuilding 
their fallen fortunes, Mrs. Bryan accepted the editorship of the "Semi- 
weekly Times," published in Natchitoches. She removed temporarily 
to Natchitoches for the purpose of superintending the paper in person, 
and entered upon the work with her accustomed energy and earnest- 
ness. She was now required to try her versatile powers in a direction 
in which they had never essayed. The " Times " was a political paper, 
and Mrs. Bryan's leading articles were required by its proprietor to be 
discussions of the grave political questions agitating the public mind. 
This was by no means a congenial task, but none would have guessed 
it from reading the bold and vigorous " leaders " which appeared twice 
a week in the columns of the " Times," or the pungent paragraphs, 
the witty and satirical comments upon contemporary opinions, or 
upon the ludicrous aspect of " African sovereignty." 

Her work was attended by the most disheartening drawbacks. She 
wrote under the disadvantages of ill health, of sickness in her family, 
and of the necessity of devoting much of her time to the care of three 
young children — the eldest only five years old. In spite of these 
adverse circumstances, she furnished to the " Times," twice a week, 
not only the required columns of "editorial" and editorial para- 
graphs, but one or more essays, and usually a sketch, a story, or a 
poem. 

Mrs. Bryan's stay in Natchitoches was one of misfortune, and it 
was terminated by an afiliction — the most bitter she had ever been 
called upon to endure — the long, painful illness and death of her 
youngest child — her baby, her darling. The little sufferer (who had 
been a bright and beautiful boy) was suddenly and mysteriously 
afflicted, and lay for many weeks in the " death in life " of paralysis. 
It was during one of her anguished watches by that bed of silent suf- 
fering that Mrs. Bryan wrote the poem which she has called " Mise- 
rere." During the illness of her child, Mrs. Bryan exerted herself to 
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continue her editorial duties — writing while the little one slept io her 
lap, or upon the bed, beside which she kept her unreraittiiig watch ; 
but when the little cofHn was carried out from the room, and she Bat 
down with aching heart to supply the remorselesa demand for " copy," 
she found it impossible to collect her thoughts. The reaction had 
come; the long strain upon her feelings and energies showed its effects, 
and all she wrote was a brief adieu to the patrons of the pn|>er. 

She returned to her plantation home, but continued to contribute to 
the " Times." In 1868, she went on a visit to her relatives in Florida, 
and while there formed an enp;agement with "Scott's Magazine," 
(Atlanta.) In this magazine she published a novel, entitled "The 
Mystery of Cedar Bay," which will appear probably in book-form. 
This serial is original and tlirillingly interesting. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of Airs. Bryan's powers by 
means of extracts, owing to the variety of style. Ease and grace 
characterize her lighter compositions, force and vigor distinguish her 
graver productions. 

Mrs. Bryan has frequently been called " the most gifted female 
writer which the South has produced." She is certainly the most 
versatile. It is in her power to make herself the most widely known. 
To do this, she must show more appreciation of her own powers — she 
must concentrate her energies upon some one work. 



AKACREON. 



Yon sea-like slope of darkening pines 

Is surging with the tempest's power. 
And not one star of pmniise shines 

Upon the twilight hour ; 
With wailing sounds the blast is rife, 

And wilder yet the echoes roll 
Up from the scenes where want and strife 

Convulse the human soul. 
'Tis madn^s rules the fateful hour; 
Let me forget its fearful power; 
Drop low the curtains of my room. 
And in the green and purple gloom 
Lose eight of angry men and stormy skiw, 
Gazing, Anacreon, on thy splendid eyes. 
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My grand old Greek I far back in time 

Thy glorious birth-hour lies ; 
Thy shade has heard the tread sublime 

Of passing centuries. 
And yet the soul that thrilled thy lyre 

Has power to charm us still, 
And with its vivid light and fire 

Our duller spirits fill. 
Breathe on me, spirit rare and fine, 
Buoyant with energy divine : 
The light and joy of other days 
Live in those blue eyes' dazzling rajrs ; 
They lift ray soul from its confining cAge, 
The barriers of thi? dull and sordid age. 

I dream I am a girl of Greece, 

With pliant shape and foam-white arms. 
And locks that fall in bright release 

To veil my bosom's charms. 
The skies of Greece above me bend — 

The iEgean winds are in my hair ; 
I hear gay songs, and shoutings send 

Their music on the air. 
I see a bright procession pass — 
The girls throw garlands on the grass — 
And, crowned with myrtle and with bay, 
I see thee pass that flowery way. 
While swim before me smiling fields and skies, 
Dimmed by a glance of thy resplendent eyes. 

Prince of the Lyre I thy locks are white 

As Blanc's untrodden snow; 
But, quenchless in their fire and light, 

Thy blue eye beams below. 
And well the myrtle gleams among 

Thy bays, like stars of truth ; 
The poet's soul is ever young — 

His is immortal youth. 
Ho dwells within that border-land 
Where innocence and passion stand — 
Ardetot, yet pure, clasped hand in hand — 
And years but add a richer grace, 
A higher charm to mind and face. 
While youth and beauty that hia dreams eclipse, 
Bend to the magic of his eyes and lips. 
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Oh ! heart of love and soul of fire I 

My spirit bows to thee ; 
Type of the ideals that inspire 

My dreams eternally, 
I'd be a slave to such as thou, 

And deem myself a queen, 
If sometimes to my kneeling brow 

Those perfect lips might lean. 
High hopes and aims within my breast 
Would spring from their despairing rest, 
And the wild energies that sleep 
Like pru^oned genii might out leap, 
And bid my name among th' immortal shine. 
If fame, to me, could mean such love as thine. 



MISERERE. 



Alone with night and silence, and those strange. 
Those bright, unseeing, sleepless eyes, whose depth 
I have searched vainly, weary days and nights. 
For some sweet gleam of consciousness, some ray 
Of tender recognition to break forth — 
Sudden and starlike — from the vacant cloud. 
It does not come; the sweet soul that looked forth 
From those deep eyes wanders mysteriously 
In some dim land that borders upon death, 
And I sit watching, after many days, 
With the tears dried upon my pallid cheeks. 
Their fountains dried within my hopeless heart, 
Waiting for death to make me desolate. 

The roses of a lovely May breathe out 

Their souls of fragrance underneath the moon; 

The wind comes down from the wild grove of pines, 

Vocal with wordless mvsteries; I see 

Its fingers toying with yon delicate leaves. 

Touched with faint silver by the midnight moon ; 

I see the dew-gleam on the tender grass. 

The thousand starry sentinels that watch 

Upon the battlements of heaven ; I see 

All these, as if I saw not ; for those eyes 

Haunt me forever, turn upon me still, 

Through the blank darkness made by clasping hands, 
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By blinding tears, and clouds of falling hair, 
Af* with bowed head I strive to shut the sight 
From the o'ertortured sense. 

Oh! what to me 
Is it how many flowers the May shall blow 
Into young bloom with her sweet breath, since I 
Must lay mine low beneath the chilly sod, 
And watch the gras?* grow green between my heart 
And the sweet face I cradled on my breast? 
What is it to me how many singing larks 
The morn may send to gild their soaring wings 
AVith the unrisen sun? the voice that was 
The sweetciit under heaven to me is still! . 
I would not turn from the pale lips, whereon 
Cruel paralysis — that death in life — 
Has laid his numbing seal, to list the strains 
The sirens sang across the classic seas. 

My child, my child ! my beautiful, bright boy I 
In whose large eyes I dreamed that genius slept; 
For whose broad brow my fancy twined the ba)^ 
That I had ceased to strive for; my fair flower. 
That came when life seemed the mast desolate, 
And shed a brightness round its lonely wjiste, 
And weaned the heart from the wild love of death, 
And rest, and deep forgetfulness ; thy lip, 

, Ere it could speak, quivered in sympathy 
With my hot tears that fell upon thy face ; 
Thy baby hand lay softly on my heart 
Like a charmed flower, and soothed its wild unrest. 
What hopes have I not built for thee? what dreams 
Of future greatness has my fancy reared, 

* Kneeling beside thy cradle, stroking back 
The locks from thy broad temples? 

AVell I knew 
That my own life had failed ; that the bright hopes 
And untamed aspirations of my youth. 
Met by the storm of fat<j, had drooped their wing, 
And fallen back, cold and dying, to the heart 
That was their nest. Alas! I felt the cord 
Of iron circumstance upon my life. 
And knew that woman's sorrowful fate was mine; 
That the wild energies that thrilled my being 
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Mi»t throb theiDiielves to sileoce; that witb me 
Arobilion must mean only grjef; but thou, 
No robes of womanhood could trip thy etcps 
Vpon the mountain -paths of fiime, my child ; 
Thou couldirt be free and fearless ; tbou niightst win 
The goal I could not touch ; migbtst boldly speak 
The truths I dared not alter. 

Ay, I dreamed 
Thy voice might thrill the preat soul of the world ; 
And strong for truth, and brave for truth, might lead, 
With clarion pcai, the march of Right, and bid 
Hoary Oppression tremble on his throne — 
And Wrong, and Bigotry, and Hatred quail 
Before il8 fearlefls utterance; that should drown 
The bisH of malice, and the carping cry 
Of Envy and weak Feur. 

So I have dreamed, 
When hope and love beat time within my breast, 
And ideal virions paiutcii with prophecies 
In their deep eyes. Yet more; when I beheld 
The fair land of my love laid low, and made 
A land of graves and woful memories — 
A slaved and conquered land, that scarcely darea 
To quiver underneath th' opprcjisor's heel — ■ 
I did not weep ; for what avail were tear«, 
K'en from the depths of a " divine despair," 
Before such wron^, such woe, such wretchedness, 
Such desolation? So I did not weep. 
A woman's tears fit only to keep warm 
And moist the sod of graves; I only knelt, 
With beating heart and burning cheek, above 
Tlie fair child of my hopes, and thought to breathe 
And mould into his unformed being my own 
Deep love, and pity, and devotedness. 
And passionate sense of wrong. In time, they might 
Produce the fruits I should not see : the soul 
Tliat looked forth radiantly from the clear eyes. 
The hand that lay so flower-like within mine. 
Might aid to win his land's deliverance. 
And break the thraldom his free soul would scorn. 

Alas I to-night how vain and wild they seem — 

Those earthly visions — those proud hopes and dreams — 
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For thee, my darling, lying like a flower, 

The flames have scathed in passing, and have left 

Blighted and dying, — vain and wild they seem, 

As kneeling thus, I hold in mine that hand 

My fancy clothed with manhood's strength and grac?^'^ 

Now pale and paralyzed, while the bright mind 

That was my joy and pride, alas I they say, 

It will not shine again in the sweet face. 

And give its radiance to the eyes I loved; 

That e'en if life creeps back, and the fell fiend 

Of fever (juits his victim, that the mind 

Will never more leap from the eyes in light, 

But stay within its cell, the brain, a dim 

And dreaming prisoner. 

Oh I I dare not dwell 
Upon the thought; better for thee and me 
Were death, my darling ; better this dear head 
Were lain beneath the shadows of the pines 
That oversweep yon City of the Dead. 
And thus I give thee up, my cliild, my life. 
To the great God who lent thee. Go, and be 
Tended by angels in the land where pain 
Comes not to rack the brain; from angel lips 
Of loveliest music, angel eyes and brows. 
Divinely calm with love^ and bright with thought. 
Learn the deep lore of heaven, and forget 
The brief and pain-fraught life that only saw 
The roses of one summer fade away. 



BY THE SEA. 



Once more, once more 
Beneath the golden skies I loved so well, 
Listening once more to the blue billows' swell 

Upon the sandy shore — 
The blue, bright waves, that in the sunlight shine 
Through vistas of the feathery palm and pine. 

Land of my love, once more 
Thy beauty is around me : on my brow 
Thy pine-trees fling their shifting shadows now, 

And when the day-beams pour 
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Across the cloud,, my steed's swift gallop shakes 
The scarlet berries in thv lonelv brakes. 

And when the noon is high, 
I see the yellowing lime and orange swinging 
On branches where the wild bird's notes are ringing, 

AVhile all neglected lie 
The purple figs dropped in the plumy grass, 
The wild grapes hanging where cool waters pass. 

And when the planets burn, 
The fairest of the long-haired Naiad daughters 
Holds upward, through her lake's pellucid waters, 

The water-lilv*s urn, 
And floats its broad, green leaf upon the tide, 
To form an isle, where fairies might abide. 

Yet strange to me they seem — 
These glories of my native tropic clime; 
No more its silver-flowing waters rhyme 

With my own spirit's dream. 
The charm has vanished, broken is the spell ; 
And in the woods and in the hollow dell 
Strange echoes seem to shape the word farewell. 

I would rebind the spell 
About my brow ; fling off the chain of years. 
Say, what should check me ? AVhy should time and tears 

The spirit sear or quell ? 
Snatch me a wreath from yonder blooming vine ! 
Here let me lie, where morning-glories twine, 
And round me call my olden dreams divine. 

Vain I vain I the broken spell 
Can never be renewed ; the vanished charm 
I 've vainly sought — in jessamines breathing warm ; 

In the magnolia's bell ; 
In deep ravines, where mystic waters pour 
Through the cleft earth, and reappear no more. 

But yesternight I stole 
Down to the sea — down to the lonely sea, 
AVhere but the starlight shone mysteriously ; 

And (here^ my listening soul 
Heard, through the silence, every solemn wave 
Speak, in deep, mournful whispers of a grave. 
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And now I know that here, 
Even here — across the glory and the bloom — 
There falls the shadow of that little tomb — 

The grave they made last year, 
Hiding beneath the sodden earth forlorn 
The flower of love, my desolate life had borne. 

Oh I not for me, for me. 
Does the pale Naiad hold her lily-urn. 
And not for me the starry jessamines burn ; 

Only the dreary sea 
Brings ?/ie a message — on each solemn wave 
Bearing the mournful story of a grave. 



THE FATAL BRACELET. 

It wanted a half-hour to midnight. The marriage ceremony ha* 
been over, and the bride had been gayest among her guesta. Tlier» 
pause in the dance just now. Vane had gone below — called dow 
some business that would not wait even for bridal festivities^. Flush 
sparkling, Coralyn stood at a retired window beside her partner, restL 
the exercise of the dance. The night was warm, and her compani( 
fered to go for a glass of iced water. When he had quitted her s 
leaned from the window, drinking in the fresh air, whose balm coc 
hot glow upon her cheeks, and quieted the feverish unrest of her he& 
did not hear a stealthy step approach her ; she had no warning of tl 
imity of danger, until a voice said in her ear : " 1 am late with my cc 
latious for such an old friend.'* 

She turned instantly, and confronted him face to face. It was 1 
w^as not dead. It was the dark, handsome face of the picture — dar 
more sinister than ever. Had the earth opened at her feet, she c 
have been more stunned, more stupefied — could not have grown w 
felt her brain reel with more deadly sickness. 

" Do not faint ! '' he whispered, with a scornful smile half deiinec 
full lips. " What would be thought? " 

The necessity for self-control brought back consciousness and s 
She glanced around — she was not observed. 

" I thought — " she faltered. 

" That I was dead. Very distressing thought, no doubt, to you. 
to relieve your mind by affording you ocular proof of my existence, 
ably, you thought that death alone should have kept me away frc 
arms. Really, you must blame the importunities of friends, whicli 
out of my power to resist. They kindly obliged me to accept the i 
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^ ' "-1 r rr- ill" n<'f ill m1 tlic socinv (»t' tlicir <rlrct I'lir-t^, mikI iii>i-U'<l -^d >t rcii- 

/. '^ly upon iiiv partakiuir ut' tlifir liM^piialitv [\>v (li<' t<rm nf mv iinliirnl 

* *'' that it was only by stnitiigcm iind the devil's lu'lp that I at last got rid 

^*H^ Ijiirden of their excessive kindness. See; I have brought away a 

*veii of tiieir affection." And the escaped convict unfastened his jewelled 

JJ^^- Ve-button, and rolling back his sleeve a little way, showed the deep scars 

*^andcutis on his wrist. He smiled as he saw her shudder. Then, as he 

*^it?tly buttoned his cuff again, the partner of Coralyn returned with the 

•^^Uisjof water. She would have sprung forward eagerly to his side, but a 

^ 5^iice from the eyes she feared, restrained her. The dark stranger stepped 

^^^eeftillv forward. 

* Permit me,'' he said, taking the glass from the gentleman with bland 
*^Uteness, and placing it in her hand. 

It would have fallen from her cold fingers, but he held it, w^hile she drained 

*^« last crystal drop. The glass was returned to the gentleman. He wa.s 

'^^r husband's dearest friend. He would have remained bv her side, had he 

**^ii or interpreted the mute, imploring look she cast upon him. He did not 

*^ it. He turned away, and left her with the man, whose easy familiarity 

deemed to betoken him an old friend. 

She caf^t her eyes over the crowd — fearing and yet blindly wishing to see 
her husband's tall figure, and meet his eyes in search of her. Yet how 
could he help her? WHiat would she dare to say to him ? If he knew all, 
would he not fling her from him in horror? Oh ! what should she do? what 
would become of her? Why had she ever deceived him and yielded to the 
temptation of securing herself within the safe, sweet shelter of home and 
love? What right had she to home or love? — she — she — she dared not 
whisper it to herself. It was horrible — horrible! True, she had been so 
young, so utterly ignorant ; and then that cruel, terrible Margery — and 
her son — the fiendish being who stood now gloating upon her beauty and 
her terror. Could it be she had ever loved him — had trembled and blushed 
when he spoke to her — had watched him (the first young man she had ever 
seen) with a fearful, fascinated gaze, and a feeling of mingled abhorrence 
and admiration ? 

Why had he come here to-night?* What would he dare to tell of her past 
life, when it must involve an exposure of himself — he, the escjiped felon, 
doubtless with a price upon his head? Did he read the rapid thoughts that 
rushed through her brain? He stood there, watching her with folded arms, 
and a smile on his lips. His eyes drank in her beauty, and burned upon her 
with the blended fire of love and hate. The band began playing a waltz — 
the dancers gathered upon the floor. " Lfct us waltz,** he said suddenly, 
proffering his hand. She made an involuntary gesture of loathing, and her 
lips syllabled a refusal. His dark brow grew blacker as he saw the abhor- 
rence she could not conceal. His eyes flashed luridly ; he bent down and 
whispered a word in her ear. She grew livid to the lips ; her eyes fell, her 
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hands (lroj)pe«l at her side. He watched her with his shining, serpent eves 
and half-lbrnied smile. 

" Shall we waltz now? " he asked gayly ; and passing his arm around her 
waist, they floated into the centre of the room among the dancers. 

The music was at first slow and soft. As they swam through its languid 
mazes, he kept his basilisk eyes fixed upon her, 

" You wear ray gift/' he said, tightenmg his grasp upon her wrist thatww 
circled by the coiknl serpent. 

" Yours ? '^ she uttered. " Nurse Margerj^'s — " 

" No ; mine. The note was only a ruse to make sure of your wearing ihe 
bracelet. Margery is dead." 

"Dead?" 

" Dead — starved to death in a gutt<»r, thanks to the gratitude of her fos- 
ter-child." He hissed out the words between his teeth. His lips parted, and 
the white, carnivorous teeth shone beneath the black moustache like the 
teeth of a wild beast. 

** Her foster-child," he continued, "that she fed when a pauper, and who, 
when her heirship was discovered, drove her off to starve." 

•'Not I, not I — it was my aunt. God forgive me, I had not courage—" 

" Hush speaking of God. What is God to us? My mother will not for- 
give. She will torture you for it in the regions of the damned." 

She cowered under the dark words and the threatening brow and eyes. 
What a mockery it was to be whirling round to the quickening music, flower- 
crowned and festally arrayed, while her spirit shrank wuthin her through 
terrible shame, and her brain reeled with dizzy torture. 

** And you ? " she found voice to say ; " why are you here to-night?" 

" To crush a worm that has dared to sting me. Ha ! did you think I could 
be deceived and trifled with, without my revenge? " 

As he spoke, bending his lips so close to hers that the fiery breath was on 
her cheek, he grasped the serpent-bound arm so tightly, that she uttered a 
faint exclamation. It wa^s drowned by the music, that now rose wilder and 
faster, while the dancers whirled in rapid circles over the floor, that shook 
with the beating of their feet. 

" Scream," he whispered ; " draw the crowd around you. I will then have 
a fine opportunity of explaining old matters." 

" Have mercy," she moaned, as he whirled her relentlessly around. 
** Loose your grasp upon my arm. The bracelet is piercing my flesh. I am 
suflTering intensely." 

" It is the cobra's tooth," he answered, with the malignant smile of a fiend. 
" The bracelet is bewitched. My touch endues it with life and venom. Its 
head is lifted no longer ; the blow is struck ; the fangg are in your flesh." 

" O God I T am ill. T am in terrible pain ! in mercy let me stop! " 

But round and round he whirled her — supporting her slender figure 
almost wholly by his muscular arm. 
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spare me ! " she groaned. " In mercy, in mercy ! " 
link of mercy when you broke your faith with me? — taujrht 
»rn and hate me ; drove my oUl mother, who had nursed you, 
'cnce, and deceived an honorable man into taking you as liis 
wife! ha I ha! impostor! J would have found my sweetest 
posing all — holding you up to his .scorn and the contempt of 
love so well ; but I look to mv own- safctv. lam not ready to 
, or to go back to that devil's hole of punishment. I have 
node to secure mv revenjire." 
sutler, I sutfer ! " 
II back heavily against him. 
le cried, "a la<ly has fainted." 

inted ! the bride has fainted ! " repeat^ a score of voices, and 
ssed around her in helpless bewilderment, 
the words, as he came bounding up the steps, 
ito the room. The crowd made wav as he came. He took 
mis. He flung back the rich hair until it swept rippling to 
' called her by all the sweet, endearing names of love, as ho 
■storative after another. But there came no sign of life. The 
ly crushed together, and lurid circles were darkening under 

m ! " he cried huskily. One stood beside him now — holding 

ist, which the serpent bracelet no longer clasped. He knelt 

mined her attentively. He was a man of science and experi- 

sojourncr in Eastern lands. 

," he said solemnly. 

►eechless. They took her from him to another room, and he 

. child. As the body was borne past the physician, he pointed 

[>ots gathering upon the marble of the breast, arms, and fore- 

: " If this were in the East, I should swear that she died 

>f the cobra da Capelli." 

was the murderer? — where was he with that fatal bracelet, 

aled spring and its slender, poisoned blade — dipped in the 

'obra — the speediest and deadliest? 

?w. He had disappeared in the confusion of the crowd. 

?cted him of being a murderer. 

y the civil authorities searched the neighborhood for an es- 

— a desperate felon, committed for life. They went away 

g him ; but some days afterward, a party of hunters in the 

' the vultures gathered around something at the foot of the 

ey reached the place by a circuitous path, and found the body 

ping : the wrists and ankles were scarred as if by heavy irons, 

as rich, and in the pocket of the coat was found a curious 

d — in semblance a cobra serpent, in the attitude of striking, 
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with eyes of emeralds and hood studded with rubies ; on touching a secret 
spring, it was found that the cobra's head sprang suddenly forward, and i 
tiny blade leaped out from its jaws ! 

" Do not touch it," said the physician. "It has been dipped in the poiaoi 
of the cobra." 



HOW SHOULD WOMEN W^RITE? 

The idea of women writing books I There were no prophets in the days 
of King John to predict an event so far removed from probability. The 
women of the household sat by their distaffs, or toiled in the fields, or busied 
themselves in roasting and brewing for their guzzling lords. If ever a poetic 
visiim or a half-delined thought floated through their minds, they sang it 
out to their busv wheels, or murmured it in rude sentences to lull the babies 
Upon their bosoms, or silently wove it into their lives to manifest itself in 
patient love and gentleness. And it was all as it should have been ; thew 
was need for nothing more. Physical labor was then all that was required 
of woman ; and to " act well her part," meant but to perform the domestic 
duties which were given her. Life was less complex then than now — the 
intellectual part of man's twofold nature being but unequally developed, 
while the absence of labor-saving implements demanded a greater amount 
of manual toil from men as well as from women. 

It is different now. Modern ingenuity and Protean appliances of ma- 
chinery have lessened the necessity of actual physical labor; and, in the 
constant progress of the human race, new fields have been opened, and new 
social needs and requirements are calling for workers in other and higher 
departments. 

There is a cry now for intellectual food through the length and breadth of 
the land. The old oracles of the past, the mummied literary remains of t 
dead age, will not satisfy a generation that is pressing so vigorously forward. 
They want books imbued with the strong vitality and energy of the present. 
And as it is a moving, hurr\'ing, changing time, with new influence^} and 
opinions constantly rising like stars above the horizon, men want books to 
keep pace with their progress — nay, to go before and guide them, as the 
pillar of fire and cloud did the Israelites in the desert. So they want books 
for every year, for every month — mirrors to "catch the manners living as 
they rise," lenses to concentrate the rays of the new stars that dawn upon 
them. 

There is a call for workers ; and woman, true to her mission as the help- 
meet for man, steps forward to take her part in the intellectual labor, as she 
did when only manual toil was required at her hands. The pen has become 
the mighty instrument of reform and rebuke ; the press is the teacher and 
the preacher of the world ; and it is not only the privilege, but the duty of 
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aid in extending this influence of letters, and in supplying the 
lal demands of society, when she has been endowed with the power, 
assure herself that she has been called to the task, and then grasp 
irmly, with the stimulating consciousness that she is performing the 
igned to her. 

is apparent what has been gradually admitted, that it is woman's 
vrite — but how and what? This is yet a mooted question. Men, 
tch demur and hesitation, have given women liberty to write ; but 
not yet consent to allow them full freedom. They may flutter out 
age, but it mu^t be with clipped wings ; they may hop about the 
haven lawn, but must, on no account, fly. With metaphysics 
e nothing to do ; it is too deep a sea for their lead to sound ; nor 
y grapple with those great social and moral problems with which 
ong soul is how wrestling. They must not go beyond the surface 
est they should stir the impure sediment that lurks beneath. They 
ten the outside of the sepulchre, but must not soil their kidded 
y essaying to cleanse the inside of its rottenness and dead men's 

e, indeed, is given them to fustianize over, and religion allowed 
their chief capital — the orthodox religion, that says its prayers out 
yer-book, and goes to church on Sabbaths ; but on no account the 
truer religion, that, despising cant and hypocrisy, and scorning 
id cf>nventionalisms, seeks to cure, not to cloak the plague-spots of 
-the self- forgetting, self- abnegating religion that shrinks not from 
5 in the st<?[)s of Christ, that curls not its lip at the touch of poverty 
ne, nor fears to call crime by it'^ right name, though it wear a gilded 
>r to cry out earnestly and bravely, " Away with it ! away with it ! " 
; such religion as this. It is ujijhnininc ; women have no business 
whatever, though they may ring changes as often as they please 
2 "crowns of gold," the "jasper walls," and "seraph harps." 
ig prescribed these bounds to the female pen, men are the first to 

1 her effVirts as tame and commonplace, because they lack earnest- 
[ strength. 

writes of birds, of flowers, sunshine, and id omne genus^ as did Amelia 
noses are elevated superbly, and the eflfusions are said to smack of 
id butter. 

e, religion, and domestic obligations are her theme, as with Mrs. 
* namby-pamby " is the word contemptuously applied to her produc- 
[f, like Mrs. South worth, she reproduces Mrs. Radclifle in her possi- 
scorning romances, her nonsensical clap- trap is said to be "beneath 
1 ; " and if, with Patty Pepper, she gossips harmlessly of fashions 
lionables, of the opera and Laura Keene's, of watering-places, lec- 
id a railroad trip, she is "jow»A"-ed aside as silly and childish; while 
10 seek to go beyond the boundary-line are put down with the stigma 
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of " strong-minded y Fanny Fern, who, though actuated by no fixed pnr 
pose, was yet more earnest tlian the majority of her sisterhood, heard the 
word hissed in her ears whenever she essaved to strike a blow at the root of 
social sin and inconsistency, and had whatever there was of noble and phi- 
lanthropic impulse in her nature annihilated by the epithets of "bold "and 
" indelicate," which were hurled at her like poisoned arrows. 

It will not do. Such dallying with surface-bubbles, as we find in much 
of our periodical literature, might have sufficed for another age, but not for 
this. We want a deeper troubling of the waters, that we may go down into 
the pool and be healed. It is an earnest iige we live in. Life means more 
than it did in other days ; it is an intense reality, crowded thick with eager, 
questioning thoughts and passionate resolves ; with burning aspirations and 
agonized doubts. There are active influences at work, all tending to one 
grand object — moral, social, and physical advancement. The pen is the 
compass-needle that i)oints to this pole. Shall woman dream on violet 
banks, while this great work of reformation is needing her talents and her 
energies ? Shall she prate prettily of moonlight, music, love, and flowers, 
while the world of stern, staring, pressing realities of wrong and woe, of 
shame and toil, surrounds her? Shall she stifle the voice in her soul for 
fear of being sneered at as strong-minded, and shall her great heart throb 
and heave as did the mountain of -^op, only to brihg forth such insignifi- 
cant mice — such productions — more paltry in purpose than in style and 
conception — which she gives to the world as the offspring of her brain? 

It will not long be so. AVomen are already forming higher standards 
for themselves, learning that genius has no sex, and that, so the truth be 
told, it matters not whether the pen is wielded by a masculine or a female 
hand. The active, earnest, fearless spirit of the age, which sends the Wood 
thrilling through the veins of women, will flow out through their pens, and 
give color to the pictures they delineate, to the principles they affirm. Lit- 
erature must embody the prominent feeling of the age on which it is 
engrafted. It is only an isolated, excepted spirit, like Keats's, which can 
close its eyes to outward influences, and, amid the roar of gathering political 
storms, and the distant thunderings of the French Revolution, lie down 
among the sweet, wild English flowers, and dream out its dream of the old 
Greek beauty. 

How should a woman write ? I answer, as men, as all should write to 
whom the power of expression has been given — honestly and without Jear. 
Let them write what they feel and think, even if there be errors in the 
thought and the feeling — better that than the lifeless inanities of which lit- 
erature, and especially periodical literature, furnishes so many deplorable 
samples. 

Our opinions on ethical and social questions change continually as the 
mind develops, and the light of knowledge shines more broadly through 
the far-off* opening in the labyrinth of inquiry through which we wander, 
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?eking for tnith. Thus, even when writers are most honest, their opinions, 
rritten at different times, often appear contradictory. This the discerning 
euder will readily understand. He will know that in ascending the ladder, 
ipon whose top the angels stand, the prospect widens and changes contin- 
lally as newer height^) are won. Emerson, indeed, tells us that "a foolish 
^ongiistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. With consistency, a great soul 
basi sinaply nothing to do. Speak what you think now in hard words ; and 
to-morrow, speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradict everything you said to-day." 

This is strong — perhaps too unqualified ; but even inconsistency is better 
than the dull, donkey-like obstinacy which refuses to move from one posi- 
tion, though the wooing spirit of inquiry beckon it onward, and winged 
speculation tempt it to scale the clouds. 

c?till, there should be in writing, as in acting, a fixed and distinct purpose 
to which everything should tend. If this be to elevate and refine the human 
race, the purpose will gradually and unconsciously work out its own accom- 
plishment. Not, indeed, through didactic homilies only ; every image of 
beauty or sublimity crystallized in words, every philosophic truth, and every 
thought that has a tendency to expand the mind or enlarge the range of 
spiritual vision, will aid in advancing this purpose, will be as oil to the lamp 
we carry to light the footsteps of others. 

As to the subjects that should be written upon, they are many and varied ; 
there is no exhausting them while nature teems with beauty — while men 
live, and act, and love, and suffer — while the murmurs of the great ocean of 
the Infinite come to us in times when the soul is stillest, like music that is 
played too fiir off for us to catch the tune. Broad fields of thought lie before 
us, traversed, indeed, by many feet, but each season brings fresh fruits to 
gather and new flowers to crop. 

Genius, like light, shines upon all things — upon the muck-heap as upon 
the gilded cupola. 

As to the wrong and wretchedness which the novelist lays bare — it will 
not be denied that such really exists in this sin-beleaguered world. Where- 
fore shrink and cover our eyes when these social ulcers are probed ? Better 
earnestly endeavor to eradicate the evil, than seek to conceal or ignore its 
existence. Be sure this will not prevent it eating deeper and deeper into 
the heart. 

Genius, when true and earnest, will not be circumscribed. No power 
shall say to it : " Thus ioi shalt thou go, and no farther." Its province is, 
in part, to daguerreotype the shifting influences, feelings, and tendencies at 
work in the age in which it exists — and sin, and grief, and suffering, as 
well as hope, and love, and joy, and star-eyed aspiration, pass across its 
pages as phantoms across the charmed mirror of the magician. Genius 
thrills along " the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound," from the 
highest to the lowest link of the social ligature ; for true genius is Christ- 
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like; it scorns nothing; calk nothing that God made common or unclean, 
because of its great yearning over mankind, its longing to lift them up from 
the sordid things of sense in which they grovel to its own higher and pure: 
intellectual or spiritual atmosphere. The noblest woman of us all, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Browning, whom I hold to have written, in " Aurora Leigh," the 
greatest book of this century, — the greatest, not from the wealth of ita 
imagery, or the vigor of ita thoughts, but because of the moral grandeur of 
its purpose, — Mrs. Browning, I say, has not shrunk from going down, with 
her purity encircling her, like the halo around the Saviour's head, to Ae 
abodes of shame and degradation for materials to aid in elucidating the 
serious truths she seeks to impress for sorrowful examples of the evils for 
which she endeavors to find some remedy. She is led to this through thst 
love which is inseparable from the higher order of genius. That nobleat 
form of genius which generates the truest poetry — the poetry of feeling 
ratlier than of imagination — warm with human life, but uncolored by 
voluptuous passion — is strongly connected with love. Not the sentiment 
which dances through the world to the music of marriage-bells ; but that 
divine, self- ignoring, universal love of which the inspired apostle wrote so 
burningly, when, caught up in the fiery chariot of the Holy Ghost, he looked 
down upon the sclfir^h considerations of common humanity : the love (or 
charity) "which beareth all things, endureth all things, which suffereth 
long and is kind," — the love which, looking to heaven, stretches its arms to 
enfold the whole human brotherhood. 

This is the love which, hand in hand with genius, is yet to work out the 
redemption of society. I have faith to believe it; and sometimes, when the 
tide of hope and enthusiasm is high, I have thought that woman, with the 
patience and the long-suffering of her love, the purity of her intellect, her 
instinctive sympathy and her soul of poetry, might be God*s chosen instm- 
nient in this work of gradual reformation, this reconciling of the harsh con- 
trasts in society that jar so upon our sense of harmony, this righting of the 
grievous wrongs and evils over which we weep and pray, this final uniting 
of men into one common brotherhood by tlie b(mds of sympathy and affection. 

It may be but a Utopian dream; but tlie faith is better than hopelessness; 
it is elevating and cheering to believe it. It is well to aspire, though the 
aspiration be unfulfilled. It is better to look up at the stars, though they 
dazzle, than down at the vermin beneath our feet. 



FANNY E. HEREON. 

[ERRON'S publications have been few, and yet we rank her 
ig the "promising writers of the sunny South/' In Febru- 

a poem of four hundred lines appeared in the "Mobile Sun- 
s'* entitled " The Siege of Murany/' which was Miss Herron's 
ibution to that journal. "Glenelglen," a romance of other 

an excellent tale, her first attempt in prose, was written to 
or the prize offt^red by the " Times ; " and, after appearing in 
lal, was published in book-form. 

1 originally a resident of Virginia, the father of Miss Herron, 
araes Herron, civil enirineer, was for a number of vears in 
' the public works at the Pcnsacola Navy Yard. Miss Her- 
raduate of the Academy of the Visitation, ]\Iount de Sales, 
ure County, Maryland, taking first premiums and gold medal, 
nily residence of Miss Herron was burned during the war, 
16 fortunes of war she became a sojourner at the Capital of 
— although still considering Florida, the laud of flowers, as 



EXTRACTS FROM 

THE SIEGE OF MURANY. 

But see, on yonder neighboring plains, 

Where lingers still the day, 
Each silvered helm, each burnished shield 

Ha*^ caught its latest ray, 
And flashes back in mimic light 

The glory Sol had given, 
Before the spangled flag of night 

Had draped the dome of heaven. 
Whence came you band in martial gear? 

What daring chieftain led 
Yon royal host where Muran's guns 

Rain vengeance on his head? 

GC9 
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'T is he ! *t is he, with eagle glance, 

And forehead bold and fair, 
With cheek .sun-kis.sed to olive hue, 

And waving, midnight hair; 
'T is he, with martial step and mien, 

Whose deep-toned voice's sound 
Might vie with lyre by Orpheus touched 

T' enchant the groves around ; 
'Tis he, whose mouth of stern resolve 

Can melt in smiles sa rare. 
So soft, so sweet, his men forget 

Their months of toil and aire. 
And rash to death in countless forms 

Whene'er he leads the wav: 
*Tis Wesselengi — he who sits 

In tent at close of da v. 
Though young in years, in deeds of arma 

Full munv score is he, 
As foe hath never yet beheld 

llim diistard turn to flee. 
Yet when yon dark, stupendous pile 

Upon his vision rose, 
The evil fortune he deplored 

That peopled it with foes. 
By nature it was rendered strong. 

Impregnable by art; 
Yet felt he, never from those walls 

With honor he'd depart, 
Until time-hallowed Murany 

Had owned the kingly power. 
Until his monarch's standard waved 

Triumphant o'er each tower. 
In sullen floods the-se sombre thoughts 

Fast o'er his spirit roll, 
Till thus he vented to the night, 

The anguish of his soul : 

" Oh I must the laurels hardly earned. 

Which long have wreathed my brow. 
Be tarnished by defeat or flight? 

Yield to a woman now? 
I've led my hosts o'er mountain snow. 

By prestige of my name; 
Was't but to watch in darkness set 

The day-star of my fame? 
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No ! brijrhter yet that star ><hall glow, 
And laurels frc-sh I 'U reap ; 

Apiin shall fortune greet her son, 
Or with my dead 1*11 sleep." 



O AVe*«solengi, was it pride, 

And lovaltv alone, 
To keep undininied thy martial fame. 

And stay thy monarch's throne, 
Th.it made thee hazard freedom sweet — 

Nay, tempt a darker fate — 
By vi'nluring unattended thus 

Witliin that massive gate? 
Or liad the eharms of her who dwelt 

In v(mdfr turret old 
Been whispered in thy midnight dreams, 

To make thee rashlv bold? 



AUGUSTA DE MILLY. 

IX Confederate literature, the signature of " Ethel Deen" and the 
initials " A. D." were pleasant sights ; for the article to which they 
were attached, whether prose or verse, was always readable. 

Augusta De Milly is a native of New York city, but having many 
Southern connections, and the greater portion of her life having heen 
j)assed in the State of Florida, she claims to be a Southern woman by 
residence, as she is by feeling. 

During the war, Mrs. De Milly contributed to the literary joiiTnals of 
" Dixie," principally the " Southern Field and Fireside," (Augusta,)and 
"Magnolia Weekly," (Richmond,) under signatures alluded to, an<i 
many of her articles, written in a careless and desultory manner, ve« 
excellent and much praised. Since the close of the war, her atteinpte 
in the writing line have been few: as she expresses it, "a school-teacher 
has little time to gossip with the Muses." The prose productions of 
Mrs. De Milly are short sketches, well written and interesting; but,tf 
she says in a note to the writer, " Never having made any sustained 
effort, I can point to no effort which would at all afford a foundation 
for a literary reputation." 

Her home is in the ** land of flowers," where the " fount of perpet- 
ual youth " was said to be in ancient days, and indeed where sunshine 
and beautiful blooms are perennial. "Jacksonville, Florida," is her 
address. 



" IMPLOKA PACE." 

The most freqaent inscription on the tombs in Italy is the above petition. 

The spring-time died — so would I gladly die 
And be at rest ; for life brings but remorse : 

I *d welcome thee, dreiid Azrael, fearlessly, 
Nor once bewail my yet uiifiuishcd course. 

Come, dreamless sleep ; no phosphorescent spark 

Can lure me then to wander in the dark. 

G72 
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Germs wither, buds pale at their birth, 

The chilling winds stab blossoms without ruth, 
The grain must lie among the tares of earth, 

And scudding vapors hide the heaven of truth. 
]Must I, whose soon maturity was vain, 
Take up the burden of my life again ? 

The summer died — and fain would I too rest 
Within thy pitying arms ; quick t^jmpests drown 

Me with their tears — fierce lightnings scathe my breast. 
And the rich treasures of mv heart go down. 

Oh, be not thou inexorable. Death ! 

Kiss on my lips thine all-availing breath. 

Come thou ! the orchid's eves are calm 

That look from the greensward — the shade 
Of feathery cedars woos me with its balm, 

And the eternal stars smile ever overhead. 
How can I hush my heart that moans ita pain? 
How take the burden of my life again ? 

See I even the autumn lies beneath his pall 

Heraldic. ye winds that round him sweep, 
Could ye, like his, my spirit disenthrall. 

Then would I calmly lie — and calmly sleep. 
Dews of the mocking vine but parch my lips; 
I 'd quaff, O Death I thy cup's nepenthean deeps. 

Must I, pale king! so weary of the strife 

For fame, for wealth, for fruits that ever cloy, — 
T, who had sown the affluence of my life. 

And built wide barns for harvestings of joy, — 
Must I, who garner blight, not laughing grain, 
Take up the burden of such life again ? 

Between white hills, within his nest of snows 

Plucked from the bosom of the brooding cloud, 
Dead winter lies — so peaceful his repose. 

No royal robes could lure me like his shroud ; 
My blooms like his are fettered for all time. 
Prisoned in bars of ice, and frost, and rime. 

WTiy should I live? My heart is stark and dead 
To all sweet influence. Never love-bird's lays 
11 
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Wake tuneful earols there — such songs have fled 

To where are verdant boughs aud blossoming spra.^ 
Hold out thy sceptre. Death I — if thou dost reign, 
Nor bid nie bear life's burden yet again. 



5. 



FLORIDA CAPTA. 



Leaninj; her fair head against the pines, 
Like some faint lily resting on the waves. 

In the clear waters — where a white moon shines — 
Idle and dreaming, either hand she laves: 

Her listless cheek the green" palmetto fans ; 

The blue-eyed vine her sighing lips has kissed ; 
The pitying rivers, from their reedy bands 

Loosening their tresses, fold her in the mist. 

And over her the sobbing roses bend, 
Dropping their fragrant tears upon her face ; 

For her wan temples, with a trembling hand. 
The ja'^miue breaks her alabaster va.se. 

In vain, from every sprouting screen around, 
A sweet-voiced bird her plaintive love-song sings ; 

With the soft moonlight linked and interwound, 
Kippling the air in bright harmonic rings. 

A tender memor\' haunts her where she lies — 
The beauteous Florida! — the queen uncrowned I 

And dims the li;rht in her sweet, mournful eyes, 
That see not wave, nor moon, nor aught around. 

She feels again ujmn her bosom bare 
The milky teeth of the young laughing corn; 

Her fingers stray among the tangled hair, 
Silken and white, of one vet later born. 

No more ! no more on any summer night 
Thev '11 draw their nurture from her crescive breast; 

No more the breathings of their soft delight 
Shall lull their mother into blissful rest. 

Above her, O ye fauns ! IkmuI branch and bough ; 
Shield her fair form 'gainst the chill, blighting dew ; 
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l*ity her dolor, and on her pale brow 

Bind your gray pearls of beaded mistletoe. 

For from the dusk in her sweet, mournful eyes. 
That see not moon, nor wave, nor aught around, 

Never again shall full-orbed hope arise 
To shine on her — on Florida uncrowned. 



BLUE AND GOLD. 

Grizzly-bearded, swarthy and keen, 
Sits a jeweller, cunning and cold; 

Spectral-eyed, like a Bedouin, 
Counting his gems and gold : 

Counting his chaplets of Syrian jet, 
And odorous amber steeped in the sun, 

The golden circlets, turquoise set, 
A dowry every one ; 

Bh)od-red rubies, pearls like grapes. 
In clusters of purple, black, and white ; 

Cameo girdles for exquisite shapes ; 
Diamond drops of light ; 

Jewelled masks and filigree fans 
In carved cjises of tropical wood ; 

Aspic bracelet*<, ouches, and hands, 
Clasps for mantle and hood. 

Dreaming a dream of sordid gain. 

The merchant, keen-eyed, cunning, and cold. 
Smiles in thought of a yellow rain, 

Ducats and setjuins of gold. 

Trailing her robes of velvet and lace, 
Through the luminous dimness glows 

Viola's form of girlish grace. 
And face like an Alpine rose. 

She comes to look at the baubles new. 
To look at the rubies and strings of pearls, 

With light in her eyes of turquoise blue. 
And light in her golden curls. 
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She fans herself with the filigree ikns, 
Opal-handled with flame and dusk — 

Giving the palms of her slender hands 
The scent of attar and musk. 

She tosses the chaplets of Syrian jet 

And amber by with a careless air, 
And looks in vain for a jewelled net 

For her beautiful golden hair. 

Grizzly-bearded, with spectral gleams 
In the merchant's keen eyes, cunning and bold, 

Through the long day he sits and dreams 
Of mingled blue and gold, — 

Counting his wealth of baubles and toys, 
Of the hoarded coin which his coffers hold, 

A snare for the eyes of blue turquoise, 
A net for the hair of gold. 



MRS. M. LOUISE CROSSLEY. 

THENS, Georgia, was the birthplace of Mrs. Crossley, n4e Miss 

M. Louise Rogers. On the maternal side, she is descended 

ii an ancient English family, who trace their blood back to a 

Jal reservoir. Her mother, a famous belle and beauty in her youth, 

ly exchanged her maiden name of Houghton for that of Rogers, 

I was blessed (according to patriarchal manner of thinking) with a 

XKlly number of offspring." Perhaps it is to the circumstance of 

having been one of a large family of children, that Mrs. Crossley 

is, in a measure, her sympathetic, self-sacrificing disposition, and 

admirable faculty of self-help. The necessity of sometimes play- 

the mother's part of comforter or adviser to younger brothers or 

ers — the interchange of little confidences and services among each 

er — nurtured the kindly affections ; while the attrition of different 

iracters with her own, quickened and stimulated her mind, without 

racting from its individuality. 

Lt is not the purpose of this slight sketch to follow our authoress 
ough all the vicissitudes of her life: enough for us to note the 
:2umstances tending to the development of her intellectual tastes. 
Cn her childhood, she was left much to herself — left to puzzle out 
' own conclusions from the phenomena of life she saw around her. 
the stereotyped " young lady's education " she was not deficient, 
t her best teachers were nature and experience, and the poets, with 
om she communed in sweet, stolen hours. The faculty of her mind 
ich was first to mature was a delicate sensibility to beauty. Every 
ase and mood of nature was dear to the heart that loved her. The 
rring of a dew-shining leaf in the April air; the sailing of a snowy 
>ud; the voice of a bird ; the perfume of a hidden flower; the gur- 
5 of a brook — every beautiful sight or sound of nature awoke a 
fill in her heart. But, as yet, she only felt the harmonies of nature, 
e had not essayed to combine and express them in the immortal 
uaic of language. Sweet and stolen fancies had visited the soul of 
^ thoughtful girl, but they had been sacred to herself. The first 
^18 of her young girlhood had passed, and the future bos bleu had 
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^laily Hj^ht of riiaiiHrcrijit, the indiifirronce with which scribbled sheeC-^^ 
wf'.rfi di.wpjitobf-fl to various efUtor?. had their influence upon the mor""^ 
tiiuid con-in. Tho lon'^ walks throu'^h bav-blo?*oniin2 hummocks* 
and pi n<:- fragrant hills, under the opan skies, was another source otf^ 
in.-piration. The ?.w(.ft fancies and lovely thouirhts that had so lon^ 
\n-j'.n fcinging to th*-mM;lves in the brain of the young poetess, nov^ 
awoko to audible niu>ric. Under the shade of the long-leavetl pines,* 
jiro'-f! I>o*-ni, wlio-o theme was " Beauty/' was written, read aloud to 
the adinirin;^ cousin, and published. The ice Avas broken; the el»> 
cju<-nt rliapHody, instinct with true poetic enthusiasm, was favorably 
n-^M'ivcd by the jHjblic, and the fair writer essayed again and again, 
nir>dcj^t.Iy publirtbing in newspapers only, and sheltering herself UDiier 
the 7iom iU fjuf'rre of "Kena." In I80O, she was engaged as a regular 
contributor to the " Jiainbridge Argus," and her graceful essavs, and 
Hprightly sketchea of life and character, aided in no slight degree the 
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•ularity of that journal. Afterward she wrote some excellent 
jes for a short-lived periodical, published in Atlanta; and, later 
I, under the pseudonym of " Currer Lyle," she contributed some of 

most finished articles to the " Literary Companion," a journal of 
siderable ability, published in Newnan, Georgia. For a short time, 
ing the war, she contributed regularly to the "Southern Illustrated 
«rs," under her own name ; and in 1866 we find her name among 
talented contributors to "Scott^s Monthly Magazine/* Her nature 
very sympathetic, and most tenderly human ; and many of her 
*e8 in newspapers, during the war, were replete with a womanly 

fervid patriotism, and the tenderest sympathy for the soldier 
ring the Confederate gray. We were told by an ex-officer that 
ly were the blessings he had heard breathed upon her name by the 
them soldier, as he read her poems and essays by the light of his 
ip-fire. We understand that she is now engaged in collecting and 
posing materials for a volume destined to contain, not only her 
productions that have appeared in print, but others, especially 
novelettes that have never been published. 

liave already too far transgressed the limits allowed me to attempt 
analysis of Mrs. Crossley's writings. Her talent is poetical, not 
CMophical. She mirrors truly and beautifully the more apparent 
^cjts and phenomena of nature and art, of life and character ; but 
^ore intricate and less thankful task of portraying the hidden 
»iings and relations that underlie these she leaves to more analytic 
<is. She holds that there is, in life and in nature, enough of 
^nly apparent sunshine and shado\V, of joy and sorrow, of good and 
, out of which to weave her mingled web. Her style is elegantly 
"e and simple; her diction musical, and not unfrequently energetic, 
her poetry, she reminds me more of the Ettrick Shepherd than of 
f other writer whom I can now call to mind. 

[f I were restricted to a single word \yith which to describe the per- 
lal appearance of Mrs. Crossley, that word should be " noble." It 
St fully embodies my impression of her gracious presence. It con- 
's an idea of the sweet dignity, the excellence of muid and heart 
)arent in her countenance and in her manner. In her presence, 
involuntarily acknowledges the power of a pure and serene woman- 
d. 

t is no ordinary face — that which rises before me as I write — the 
et, peculiar smile, one of the chief charms of the changeful counte- 
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nance ; the dark blue, deep eyes, full of vivid expression, and mellowed 
by long, brown lashes ; the white forehead, high and broad, and for- 
ever suggesting that noble line : 

'^ Tho dome of thought, the palace of the eoul." 

No portrait could do her justice; for it could catch only one of the 
many phases and flitting exj)ressions of her face. As a friend and 
admirer remarked : " Her face is an enigma to me — ever so changiDg 
in its expression. At times it is pale, passionless, listless ; and again 
it beams with a brilliancy that makes her almost beautiful." 

Her social talent I consider of the highest order, because it is not 
positive ; it does not lead her to overpower others by her own individ- 
uality — to create discord by antagonism ; but rather to diffuse a har- 
monizing influence through the social elements with which she comes 
in contact. It has the rare quality which existed in perfection with 
Madame R^camier, and exists in our own age and country with 
Madame Le Vert — that sympathetic and assimilating faculty — that 
magnetism by which one mind may put itself cri rapport with another, 
call out its best qualities, win its confidence, and arouse its self-respect; 
in brief, put it in a genial humor with itself and others. Give me one 
such harmonious power in society, and I will gladly relinquish to you 
a De Stael or a Sand, who, however brilliant, are too positively elec- 
trical in their natures to be productive of social concord. 

1 cannot but look forward to a bright future for Mrs. Crossley. 
She has energy and perseverance, and lately she has attained to a 
belief in hers*elf — in her own capabilities. She has also that "noble 
discontent " (intellectually) which prevents her from being satisfied 
with her attainments, and keeps her ever striving to reach her own 
high-placed ideal. Examining what she has written, I can see that 
her range of thought continually widens ; her conceptions of life and 
nature grow constantly more clear ; she is perceiving the deep soul of 
truth which exists in all things, and is bodying it forth with a bolder 
and more certain hand. She does not allow the flatteries which the 
well-meaning press of the South showers upon its writers with such a 
lavish, and, unfortunately, such an indiscriminate hand, to render her 
self-complacent; but, keeping her own ideal in view, she presses ear- 
nestly forward, destined, I believe, to take an enviable rank in the 
world of letters. 

In May, 1866, the subject of our sketch was married to J. T. Cross- 
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ir, £sq., a gentleman of great worth and respectability — a union, 
i are told, not only of hands, but also of hearts ; and she is now a 
sident of Columbus, Florida. 



MEMORIA IN ETERNA. 

Dead in his beauty, young manhood, and pride, 
Torn from our hearts and home fireside ; 
Dead to the honors he could nobly have won. 
In the world's great battle he just had begun ; 
Dead to all friends who loved him so well. 
Dead to all foes — if one, none can tell ; 
Gone from the earth into the unknown, 
To solve the great mystery lying beyond 
All the tinsel and glare, the pomp and the show, 
The care, and the grief and sin that we know ; 
The soul's grand soarings in this world of ours. 
The bliss and the woe, the thorns and the flowers. 
That make up this thing we vainly call life. 
With all of its death, its sorrow, and strife. 

my brother I my brother, lost, loved one I 
Canst thou hear me now call thee, far beyond 
In thy unseen home ? canst thou see the tears. 
That flow from my eyes as the night appears. 
And I bow my head low down in the dust, 
And wail for thy love, its sweetness and trust? 

• 

O pitiless Death I 
You Ve taken from one, from an old man's heart, 

His fondest hope and pride — 
A mother's dear and noblest one, 

That in his beauty died. 
You 've torn from the arms of sisters so dear. 

From all their fond caressing. 
The darling one of all the loved band — 

Their proud, sweet, earthly blessing I 
Oh, cruel I most cruel I you took him from me 

Without one word of warning : 

1 thought he still lived, hoped, and loved. 
Until that woful morning 

They came and told me he was dead, 
And left my heart a-breaking. 
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With the sunlight gayly streaming in. 
To mock my sad awaking. 

Dead I O kind Saviour, and not one sweet word 

To bless my fond ears, if I only had heard ; 

No look of dear love to comfort my heart, 

No clasp of the hand, so loth here to part ; 

Without one kiss on the broad, noble brow, 

Where death had set his pale signet now. 

And darkened the light of the peerless mind, 

With its truth, bright honor, and heart ever kind. 

Dead I sweet Jesus, and all loved ones away 

With but one of the band 'round his death-l>ed to sti*-^ 

And wipe the cold drops from the dear, loved face. 

And catch the last words the pale lips traced, 

Before the freed spirit took its swift flight 

To God's bowers of bliss, eternally bright, 

O Death, most dainty old epicure. 

On the fairest, the dearest, the lovely and pure 

Thou lovest to gorge, and greedily taste 

Of flesh as priceless to us as the feast 

Of fabled ambrosia the gods supped upon 

In tlieir cloud-palace homers; while thou passest on, 

And leavest the idiot, the lout, and the clown. 

The corrupt, and the bad, with sin bound around, 

To live here on earth unscathed, as they stand 

'Midst all its bright beauty of sky, sea, and land. 

My brotlier, my darling brother, my pride, 

In this clime near tropical skies 
We '11 cull the fairest and sweetest of blooms. 

With the softest and purest dyes, 
And twine them above thv silent, dark tomb: 

We '11 water them with our tears, 
And fervently kiss each fragrant, bright flower. 

When twilight softly appears. 
And wraps its robe of royal-bright hue 

About thy lowly resting-place, 
While humming-birds fairily float on the air, 
Or kiss some flower's pure, sweet face. 
White lilies we '11 bring thee. 

For purity's tioken. 

And roses the loveliest. 

For love unbroken ; 
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>ut'(.'t a^ llic lioiiic of a dainty lay 
Jr^luiuboriii': all the livcloii'r dav 
In a water-lily, upon some f^ilreain 
Murmuring ever a happy dream: 
Jaismines white, fragrant and pure, 

We too w^ill sadly bring, 
To mingle with the rose^s hue 

These dear, sweet flowers of spring ; 
And the queenly magnolia, 

Fair as the flowers 
That grow in the gardens of Gul, 

'Neath Orient bowers, 

Perfume and i>early showers. 

Blow, blow, ye sweetest blooms, 

Above our darling's grave ! 
Oh, die not in some upas blast, 

But let the dewdrops lave 
Your fragrant lips and glowing hearts. 

And keep them pure and bright, 
While from the skies the star* drop down 

Their dreamy, silvery light I 
And winds — oh, sigh soft and sweet, 
Come with lightest, hallowed feet. 
And make low nuisic round that spot, 
Sweet as in some fairy grot 

^^)liau harps were sighing — 
Sighing, and dying. 
In the completeness 
Of their own sweetness. 

• 

My brother I my brother I loved and lost. 
My heart's own idol — I confess it the most ! 
Father, forgive I — our idol, dream, and hope, 
From youth's bright years all up the sunny slope 
To manhood's princely prime. 

Thou, the Great Builder 
Of the human frame, didst make him in all 
The completeness of mortal mould, and gavest 
Him to us to love; then, in Thy compassion, 
Oh, forgive our worship of the creature 
Thou didst make ! Father in heaven, I loved 
Him so ! I know Thou doest all things well, 
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Then, oh I upbraid me not that I mids his step, 
And his presence ever near me, at morning's 
Radiant birth, at noontide glow, and evening's 
Bridal of the sea and sky — that the world, 
Which Thou didst make and fling into wide space, 
A globe of glowing, Eden beauty, is now all 
A blank to my tearful eyes, as I bow 
My weary head beneath the bending blue 
Of these star-gemmed skies, and seem still to hear 
His dear, loved voice in song, or the melody 
Of poesy's written sweetness, which we have 
So loved and often read each to the other ; 
And the rare, sweet music, sparkling or dreamy, 
His dear Angers were wont to wake, to still 
My spirit, tempest-tossed, in sad, sweet dreams 
Of Elysian's fair and ever-happy fields. 
My Father I upbraid me not that I mourn 
As Rachel mourned in Rama ; but let me 
Bring my bleeding heart, my shattered dreams, 
And lay them on Thy sacrificial altars ; 
Let me keep the glittering crown, the harp 
Of gold, the paradisial fruit in view, 
And thus lose sight of my broken idols here — 
Not in some loathsome charnel-house, but robed 
And crowned before Thy throne, where angels bow 
A glittering, starry throng! 




TENNESSEE. 



MRS. L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 




RS. FRENCH'S birth and education are the best the country 
af!))rd3. Poeta nascitur, and Mrs. French, aside from being 
a " born " poet, is a " born " lady. She knows it as well. 
Her family, early incidents of her life, and romantic mar- 
re are piquantly spoken of in "Mary Forrest's" elegant work, 
^omen of the Soutli." Born on the fair shores of Virginia, educated 
Pennsylvania, and married in Tennessee, her life has been like her- 
*, varied and cosmopolitan. She is, nevertheless, a true daughter 
.he Old Dominion; a fair representative of it5 gay grace, its cordial 
l^itality, its love of luxury, and its indomitable pride. 
The personal appearance of Mrs. French is highly prepossessing, 
1 her manner so gifted with repose as to be unusually tranquillizing 
its social influence. Yet there are seasons when the blue eyes flash, 
A the lips are wreathed in smiles so vivid and genial, that one can 
ircely understand how tiie quiet lady, a moment before sitting so 
^Ifully, and listening so patiently, can be the same as she, so sud- 
nlv stirred to interest and emotion. 

That rarest of all American gifts — wit — has been conferred upon 
T, in conjunction with poetic genius of no common order; and it is 
lightful to hear her low, rich laugh rippling out in ready recognition 
some point of humor, obtuse to most listeners, and to find her arrow 
repartee always on the string, though its point is never envenomed 
the poison of bitterness. 

Mrs. French possesses a noble nature; full of generous emotions and 
e impulses; turning away from all wrong; not so much, perhaps, 
?ause of the wickedness of wrong ; but because wrong implies some- 
ng low and mean ; and to do wrong, therefore, would be too deep a 
idescension; — large-hearted and liberal-minded; taking broad views 
life and humanity; possessed of a catholic charity which "circles 
the human race," and a nature with but one " prejudice," t. e., a 
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healthy and well-developed hatred of all Puritanism — Puritanism, u 
she understands it, viz., the embodiment of hypocrisy and cant;— 
radically independent in all things; doing each day "whatever duty 
lies next to her," leaving the results with God. 

"In 1848," says ' Mary Forrest,' * "Virginia Smith and her gister 
returned from school to their father's house. But a new spirit iwa 
rife in the old home; its lares and penates had been displaced, and 
the two sisters, ever united by the tenderest ties of sympathy, dete^ 
mined to go forth into the world and shape their own destinies 
Before the close of the year, they were established in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, as teachers. 

" Strangers in a strange city, they put themselves bravely to tbar 
self-appointed work, and by their energetic perseverance, no less than 
their personal and intellectual charms, soon won the confidence of all 

"Having achieved a social and tutorial position, the elder sister 
began to turn her attention to literary pursuits, contributing occasional 
articles to the journals and magazines of that region under the name 
of * L'Inconnue.' 

" In 1852, she became associated with some gentlemen of New 
Orleans in the publication of the * Southern Ladies' Book.' 

"On the 12th of Januarv, 1853, she was married to Mr. John H. 
French, of McMinnville, Tennessee." 

Mrs. French has published one volume — a collection of her poems* 
under the title of "Wind Whispers" — in 1856; and a tragedy, in 
five acts, under the title of "Iztalilxo, the Lady of Tula." She has 
written enough for half a dozen volumes, or more. She takes all 
criticism in the proper spirit, having no fear of the " small snarlers," 
but little reverence for the great ones, and no ambition to become a 
" serf of the booksellers." 

But few ladies whom " we read about " have any deficiencies. Mrs. 
French is the exception which proves the rule. A serious defect in 
her organization is w^ant of application. Had she never married, but 
devoted herself to literature and art, she would assuredlv have been emi- 
nently successful. But her life is too full of other attractions — home, 
and home happiness. She entirely repudiates the name of ** litUra- 
ietir;'* loves books, but cares no more for being put into them than 
the lark cares for seeing his morning hymn written out on a musical 
score. A great deficiency this want of ambition ; this lack of interest 

» " Women of the South." page 440. 
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her own reputation. She has no consideration for any work that is 
>ne. An article completed, the excitement of writing it over, is 
iought of no more. Literature, which with her should occupy the 
ont rank, does not even take a secondary place in her life and esti- 
ation ; it is merely a kind of little by-play while the real drama of 
fe goes on. She scatters here and there the effervescence of an afHu- 
it intellect, the deeps of which are still clear, calm, and undrawn 
pen. What the public sees of her writings as yet are merely "gold- 
lossoms," sparkling quartz, which indicate the precious ore that lies 
elow; the mine itself is unworked,' almost untouched. Emphatically 
. child of the sun, her fancies, bright and beautiful as foam-bells on 
he deep, never suggest to you the thought of effort or exhaustion, any 
nore than the sigh of an .£olian lyre when " the breeze is spent, inti- 
Koates that the mighty billows of the air shall surge no more." Her 
weakness, therefore, so to speak, lies not in any lack of power ; but 
in a lamentable want of exertion. There is no deficiency of nerve to 
grasp a subject, or of power to discuss, or of keen acumen to analyze 
it; but there is indifference; and I think it reprehensible to give us 
merely the spicy fragrance flung off from the cinnamon-tree of genius, 
while the principle of sweetness in concentrated strength still lies 
bidden in the heart. Yet if you should undertake to impress upon 
. her the wrong she does herself by trifling away gifts so precious, she 
^ould probably laugh archly in your face, and say, with the philoso- 
phy of a nature rather Sybaritic in its composition, " It is pleasanter 
to enjoy than to labor, more especially when both amount to the same 
tting at last." 

As a litterateur f If (to borrow the simile of a famous critic) the 
pfts of others resemble wealth, hers " is an alchemy. If others, so to 
•peak, go out into the mind*s Australia, and collect its ores, lying 
thick as morning dews, she remains at home, transmitting all she 
touches into gold." Her language, in its elegance and rhythmic flow, 
18 clear and lucid as the pleasant rush of a summer stream ; and it has 
beeD said that her absolute command of comprehensible words is such 
that many might, with advantage, employ her to translate their 
Pedantese into plain English. I have seriously objected to her want 
of study ; yet I must confess that what she writes, most of us can com- 
prehend. We are not compelled to sit down over any poem of hers, 
gazing with portentous visage and a critic's eye at its obscurity ; whis- 

P^ng at last under our breath : *' There are sunbeams in this cucum- 
12 
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ber, if we could but extract them." But she does not put her Ma- 
beams into the cucumber form. No ; by all means let us take our 
cucumbers and our sunshine separately. 

" Lady Tranquilla's ** chief characteristic in literature is a wondff' 
ful versatility, to which scarce any vein of writing comes amiss, asa 
shown by poems, talcs, sketches, letters, etc., wTitten not only at ber 
desk " en grande fewwe," but scribbled in pencil under some wije- 
spreading tree, by garden-bound or riverside; in short, anywhere and 
everywhere, as the spirit moves her. This versatility is acknowledged 
by our people in the calls they make upon her powers. It fits her 
also to supply that large and constant drain made u|)on her time and 
talents, of which the world knows nothing. You might be in her 
house for months, and never know she wrote a line, for aught yott 
heard or saw ; yet she seems to be a species of perennial fountwD* 
from which hundreds of people who never saw her draw supplies rf 
strength and comfort ; never dreaming, doubtless, of the drain tbeT 
make upon this " sweet water spring," which gives out its supplied 
freshly and freely ; which asks no return, and thinks of no replenish- 
ing, save what it draws from heaven. A lady, a thousand miles away* 
wants a May-day speech for some young favorite; an agricultural edi^ 
tor wants an essay on a given topic ; a political friend wants a letti^ 
written which shall " bring out all the points ; " a stranger widoiT 
wants five dollars; a young lady wants a situation as teacher; a novels 
ist wants a book noticed; and so on, almost ad infinitum; yet all thes^ 
applications i^re answered with a tranquillity equal to the fountain's, 
and a patience enduring as Job's. I have expected ere this to see her 
grow rather blase; and nhe has sufficient knowledge of the world to 
make her so. I have expected to see her grow weary of its 



" Dust and decay, 
Weary of throwing her soul-wealth away, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ; '* 



but that time seems as yet to linger by the way. In this connection, 
it may be well to say that "Lady Tranquilla" is accused of being * 
great favorite with contemporary litterateurs. She has probably been 
more be-rhymed and be-sonneted than any other poetess. Her popo* 
larity arises from the fact that she claims no especial literary honors? 
and thus arouses no jealousies. Then, too, she is ever ready to extend 
favors, but asks none in return. She receives innumerable confidences. 
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never confides. N. P. Willis says that " to listen to the confi- 
ces of others, without ever thinking it worth while to burden them 
h yours, is a very good basis for a friendship. Nothing bores peo- 

more than to return their secrets with your own." 
if 88, versatility is the " Lady Tranquilla's " Jorte, It makes her a 
leral favorite. It renders her par excellence the journalist. It 
ises her critics to take each a different view. As for instance, Mrs. 
A. Warfield regards poetry as Mrs. French's strong point, and says 
that stinging tribute, " Sherraauized : " " Never sprang cooler and 
^ner sarcasm from more tranquil lips. It is the flash of the yata- 
%Ji from a velvet sheath — the cold, clear gleam of the sword from 
ilver scabbard." 

VIre. Julia Pleasants Creswell takes the opposite view, and insists 
X "Mrs. French writes the best prose, with the strongest sense in it, 
any Southern writer." 

That enchanting poetess, Amelia Welby, for years previous to her 
.th, ceased to write. It is affirmed that she gave as a reason, that 

had lost the power, the " faculty divine." It is more than probable 
t as her mind matured atid expanded, she felt that she had not the 
ver to express what she had keen ability to feel, and I have imag- 
d that Mrs. French too has grown away from the past. A revolu- 
1 has changed us as a people, and she feels that our present needs 
I. scarce be " bodied forth in song." She feels also that she has 
ver to write for a purpose, and the fact that those seem to succeed 
t who write for no purpose, keeps her comparatively silent. Her 
wd views and catholicity of character lit her to grapple strongly 
h many moral and social evils. This breadth and cosmopolitanism 

her for "shooting her soul " into a score of contradictory charac- 
8 at once, and a novel frorti her pen would be unique. 
During the late war, by which she in common with all of her South- 
i sisters ivas a sufferer and a loser, she wrote many poems and pieces 
choice prose on the subjects of common interest — distinguished 
nn most of contemporaneous writing by their tone of graceful and 
)rDful satire, and entire freedom from harshness and vituperation. 
Mrs. French has in MS. a valuable addition to Southern literature, 
the shape of a novel written during and about the war. 
Still in the prime of life, and happy in her domestic relations, as 
ill as comparatively prosperous — for she retains her delightful 
t'orest Home " and landed possessions, it is sincerely hoped that she 
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may put forth her wing once more, and cleave new heights of unex- 
plored atmosphere. 

We confidently believe that Mrs. French is capable, in her maturitr 
of mind, of higher successes than she has yet achieved ; and that her 
imagination, like Burke's, grows and strengthens with her years. 

This gradual culmination of powers belongs only to strong nature^ 
which grow like the oak-tree, slowly and surely, and remain vigorous 
and green when their frailer companions of the forest lie in ruins. 



THE ELOQUENCE OF RUINS. 

High on a desert, desolated plain 

In the far Orient, a stately band 

Of giant columns rise. Above the sleep 

Of devastated cities, mouldering. 

Yet haughtily they stand; grim sentinels. 

Calling the watches of a vanished race. 

And guarding still from Ruin's felt-shod tread 

The mutilated chronicles of Eld. 

Heavy with melodies all vast and vague. 
Lifts up a solemn voice where Ages lie 
Entombed with empires, in the crumbled pride 
Of old Byzantium. Dark Egypt's lore 
Lies in her catacombs; her histories 
In fallen temples; while her Pyramids, 
Like ponderous old tomes upon the sands. 
Teem with the hidden records of the Past. 
Amid their gloomy mysteries, the Sphinx, 
A gaunt-eyed oracle, essays to speak. 
And the weird whisper of her stony lip 
Sounds o'er the tumult of the rushing years. 

Greece! how her shattered domes reverberate 
The tliunders of a thousand gods, that dwelt 
On Ida and Olympus! Porticos 
That droop above their portals, like to brows 
Of meditative marble over eyes 
Dim with the haze of revery, still speak 
Of ancient sages; and her pillars tell 
Of heroes who have sought the Lethean wave, 
And shores of Asphodel. Then, rising where 
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The yellow Tiber flows, some stately shaft, 
Like a proud Roman noble in the halls 
Of the great Forum, stands — the orator 
Of nations gone to dust. The obelisk, 
Girt with resistance, gladiator-like, 
jFrom his arena challenges a host 
Of stealthy-footed centuries! 

The lone. 
Dark circle of the Druid, with its stones 
Rugged and nameless, hath a monotone 
Wild as the runes of Sagas at the shrine 
Of Thor and Odin. Slow and silently 
The pallid moonlight creeps along the walls 
In the old abbey shadow. Timidly 
It creepeth up, to list the tales they tell 
Of beauty and of valor, laid to sleep 
In the low, vaulted chancel. Ivy-crowned, 
And crumbling to decay, how loftily 
Rise the old castle towers I Its corridors 
Resound with elfin echoes as the bell. 
Wind-rocked upon ite turret, sends a knell 
From cornice to cavazion. The owl, 
A dim-eyed warder, watches in his tower ; 
And zephyr, like a wandering troubadour. 
Sports on the ruined battlement, and sings 
To broken bastion, shattered oriel. 
And fallen architrave. 

The western wild 
Spreads out before us, and her voice of might 
Shakes the old wilderness. Alone it swells. 
Where tropic bloom, and gray corrosion strive 
To crush the deep and restless mutterings 
Of hoary-headed ages. Dim and strange, 
The priest, the vestal, and the dark cazique 
Rise on the Teocallis; and below 
Flit the swart shadows of the nameless tribes 
That peopled Iximaya. Ruins all — 
Yet mighty in their magic eloquence I 

" land we love ! " mother, with the dust 
And ashes on thy robe and regal brow — 
Deeper, and wilder, more melodious far. 
The voice of melancholy, wailing o*er 
Thy desolated homesteads I Thai awakes 
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Its echo in the memory; it brings 
(Alas! that it should be but memory!) 
The carol of the robin — and the hum 
Of the returning bee — the winds at eve. 
And the low, bell-like tinkle of the brook 
That rippled round the garden. Then we see 
The great elm-shadow, with the threshold stone 
That garnered up the sunshine; and the vine 
That crept around the colonnade, and bloomed, 
Close-clinging as a love unchangeable. 

We dream of gay boy -brothers, sleeping now 
'Neath grasses rank on lonely battle-fields — 
And seem to feel, perchance, the blessed light 
Of our sweet mother's smile — the holy breath 
Of a good father's benison. We think 
Of the white marbles where their hearts are laid 
Down to a dreamless slumbering; — ah I then 
Rush the thick, blinding tears — and we can see 
No morel 



" MAMMY." 

A Home Picture of 1860. 



Where the broad mulberry branches hang a canopy of leaves, 
Like an avalanche of verdure, drooping o'er the kitchen eaves; 
And the sunshine and the shadow dainty arabesques have made 
On the quaint, old oak settle, standing in the pleasant shade ; 
Sits good " Mammy," with the child'un," wliile the summer afternoon 
Wears the dewy veil of April o'er the brilliancy of June. 

Smooth and snowy is the kerchief, lying folded with an air 

Of matron dignity above her silver-sprinkled hair; 

Blue and white the beaded necklace, used " of Sundays " to bedeck 

(A dearly cherished amulet) her plump and dusky neck ; 

Dark her neatly-ironed apron, of a broad and ample size, 

Spreading o'er the dress of " homespun," with its many-colored dyes. 

True, her lips are all untutored ; yet how genially they smile, 
And how eloquent their fervor, praying, " Jesus bless de chile! " 
True, her voice is hoarse and broken ; but how tender its replies ! 
True, her hands are brown and withered ; yet how loving are her eyes I 
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She has thoughts both high and holy, though her brow is dark and low, 
And her face is dusk and wrinkled, but her soul as white as snow. 

An " aristocrat " is " Mammy," in her dignity sedate ; 

** 1 Taught as Lucifer" to " w^hite trash," whom she cannot tolerate; 

Patronizing, too, to " Master," for she " nussed 'im when a boy ; " 

Familiar, yet respectful to the "Mistis;" but the joy 

Of her bosom is " de child'un," and delightedly she *11 boast 

Of the " born blood " of her darlings — " good as kings and queens a'moi^t." 

There she sits beneath the shadow, crooning o*er some olden hymn, 
AVatching earnestly and willingly, although her eyes are dim ; 
Laughiug in her heart sincerely, yet with countenance demure. 
Holding out before "her babies" every tempting little lure — 
Nr>ting all their merry frolics with a quiet, loving gaze. 
Telling o*er at night to "Mistis" all their "cunnin' little ways." 

Xow and then her glance will wander o*er the pastures far away. 
Where the tasselled corn-fields waving, to the breezes rock and sway, 
To the river'a gleaming silver, and the hazy distance where 
Giant mountain-peaks are peering through an azure veil of air; 
But the thrill of baby voices — baby laughter, low and sweet, 
liecall her in a moment to the treasures at her feet. 

So ** rascally," so rollicking, our bold and sturdy boy. 

In all his tricksy waywardness, is still her boast and joy ; 

She '11 chase him through the shrubberies — his mischief mood to cure; 

" Hi ! whar dat little rascal now ? — de b*ars will git 'im shure ! " 

When caught, she'll stoutly swing him to her shoulder, and in pride 

Go marching round the pathways — "jus' to see how gran' he ride." 

And the " Birdie " of our bosoms — ah I how soft and tenderly 
Bows good " Mammy's " mother-spirit to her baby witchery I 
(All to her is dear devotion whom the angels bend to bless. 
All our thoughts of her are blended with a holy tenderness;) 
Coaxing now, and now caressing — saying, with a smile and kiss, 
" Jus' for Mammy — dat 's a lady — will it now ? " do that or this. 

On the sweet, white-tufted clover, worn and weary with their play, 
Toying with the creamy blossoms, now my little children lay ; 
Harnessed up with crimson ribbons, wooden horses, side by side, 
"Make believe" to eat their " fodder" — (blossoms to their noses tied.) 
Near them stands the willow wagon — in it " Birdie's" mammoth doll, 
And our faithful " Brave " beside them, noble guardian over all. 
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Above them float the butterflies, around them hum the bees, 

And birdlings warble, darting in and out among the treev ; 

The kitten aleeps at " Mammy's " side, and two grown rabbits pass, 

Hopping close along the paling, stealing through the waving graaa ; 

Gladsome tears blue eyes are filling, and a watching mother prays, 

" Grod bless * Mammy ' and my children in these happy, halcyon days.* 



SHERMANIZED ! 



This poom was written for, and read by Miss Lacy Powell Harris, at a concert gins 
by the pupils of the Houston Street Female High School, in Atlanta, Georgia, lUj 
1st, 1866. 

In this city of Atlanta, on a dire and dreadful day, 

'Mid the raging of the conflict, *mid the thunder of the fray — 

In the blaze of burning roof-trees — under clouds of smoke and flame — 

Sprang a new word into being, from a stem and dreaded name : 

Gaunt, and grim, and like a spectre rose that word before the world, 

From a land of bloom and beauty into ruin rudely hurled — 

From a people scourged by exile — from a city ostracized — 

Pallas-like it sprang to being, and that word is — Shermanized f 

• 

And forevermore hereafter, where the fierce destroyer reigns, 
Where destruction pours her lava over cultivated plains — 
Where want and woe hold carnival — where bitter blight and blood 
Sweep over prosperous nations in a strong, relentless flood ; 
Where the golden crown of harvest trodden into ashes Ues, 
And desolation stares abroad with famine-frenzied eyes — 
Where the wrong with iron sceptre crushes every right we prizeil, 
Shall the people groan in anguish — " Ood/ the right is ShennanUed!^^ 

Man may rule the raids of ruin — lead the legions that despoil — 
From the lips of honest labor dash the guerdon of its toil — 
" Sow with salt " the smiling valleys, and on every breezy height 
Kindle balefires of destruction, lurid in the solemn night ; 
He may sacrifice the aged, and exult when woman stands 
*Mid the sunken, sodden ashes of her home, with palsied hands 
Drooping over hungered children — man may thus immortalize 
His name with haggard infamy — his watchword, " Sherinanhe ! " 

Nobler deeds are woman's province — she must not destroy, but build ; 
She must bring the urns of plenty with the wine of pleasure filled; 
She must be the " sweet restorer " of this sunnv Southern land ; 
Fill our schools, rebuild our churches, take the feeble by the hand. 
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:he press, befriend the teacher, give to want its daily bread ; 
never, never fail to weave al)ove our " noble dead " 
laurel-garland due to deeds of valor's high emprize, 
won by men whom/a//wrtf could not sink, or — Shermanize! 

i her wakened love of labor let her labor on in love ; 
in softness and in stillness, as the starry circles move — 
ing light and bringing gladness from the leaden clouds unfurled, 
le soft rise of the sunlight bringcth morning to the world ; 
idly urging on endeavor, as the gates of day unclose, 
the "solitary place again shall blossom as the rose; " 
woman — the rebuilder — shall be freely eulogized 
lie triumph of her people — then no longer Shermanized. 

bless our noble Georgia I Though her soil was overrun, 

her lands in desolation laid beneath an autumn sun ; 

I the signal shout " To adion ! '* like the boom of signal guns, 

lias roused the iron mettle of her strong and stalwart sons. 

her daughters aid that effort to rebuild and to restore, 

ving on for Southern freedom as they never worked before ! 

our Georgia as a laggard never once be stigmatized, 

her PEOPLE, PRESS, or pulpit never more be Shermanized ! 



THE AUCTIONEER. 



Up with the red flag! wave it wide 

Over the gay and fair ; 
O'er things of love and things of pride 

It flaunteth evervwhere. 
Bring the hammer — the auction-block, 

Gather ye hearts of stone — 
**irere 's excellent bargahu^ and premium stack — 

Going — going — gone I " 

Wrecks of a ruined household band 

Cast on a silent shore; 
Heart-breaks scattered along the sand, 

WTiere the tide comes up no more. 
Amid the relics the auctioneer 

Standeth — a wrecker lone; 
Bidding them off with a jest and jeer — 

" Going — going — gone ! " 



\ 
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Here's a mirror — a faithful friend — 

For, without a shade of guile, 
It tells when passions the dark brow bend, 

And it gives you smile for smile. 
No more — no more will it counsels lend — 

Hal hark to that flippant tone — 
**JIow much? — how much for this faithful friend f 

Going — goiiiij — gone ! " 

Here is a purple divan — soft, 

And circled with silken fringe; 
Here the lord of the manor slumbered oft, 

And the couch's richest tinge 
Was dull and cold to the golden shower 

Which over his visions shone: 
"irAo bids? — %cho bids for the dreams of power f 

Going — going — gone I " 

A pendule strikes — with a dreamy chime. 

Like that which the spirit hears 
In the notes of a curious, quaint old rhyme. 

That telleth of bygone years. 
But the owner's passed to another clime. 

His last sad sands are run: 
'*Haw mnchf — how much for the wings of timet 

Going — going — gone I " 

Costly lamps : when the golden spire 

Rose o'er the festal board, 
• How dim it shone to the eyes of fire, 

Where Love's sweet light was stored! 
But those eyes grew dark — like stars that roam 

Afar from the "great white tlirone:" 
*^Who bids? — who bids for the lights of home f 

Going — going — gone I " 

Statues, too : here 's an angel band 

Just parting a curtain's fold. 
While a cherub places a flowery band 

In the fair young sleeper's hold; 
Then a laughing boy, with his two white doves, 

Carved in the Parian stone: 
*^How mnchf — how much for the household loves t 

Going — going — gone ! " 
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A dainty volume, clasped with gold, 

It8 links still bright and new; 
It whispered a love that could ne'er be told, 

And it bound the giver true: 
On the first blank leaf it is written now — 

"Thine — thine alone!" 
" Who bids f who b'uU for the broken vow f 

Going — going — gone ! " 

And here is a picture — pale and fair. 

What a soul looks from its eyes 
Through shadowy clouds of golden hair, 

Like a peri from the skies! 
So like to her in the church-vard laid 

When the autumn rains came on : 
^^ How much for a beauty that cannot fade f 

Going — going — gone ! " 

Here is the carpet, with flowers dense, 

Her fairv feet once trod, 
And the little cradle-bed from whence 

Her baby*wcnt up to God. 
Here is the harp with its broken strings 

Her white hand moved upon: 
*K}Vho bidst who bids for this lot of things f 

Going — going — gone ! " 

Thank God, he cannot sell the heart — 

We bury our treasures there ; 
Warm tears that up to the eyelids start, 

And the baby's lisping prayer; 
Songs that we loved in a bygone day — 

Sweet words, many a one; 
AVe bury them deep — where none may say, 

" Going — going — gone ! " 



THE BROKEN SENTENCE. 

X Tribute to the late Lieutenant Jlerndon, 

" A ship went out upon tho sea, 

A Duble bark, with a gallant crew" — 

herself a richly-freighted argosy of life and love — the ill-fated 
America." That dark and terrible picture of her going dowu 
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amid surging, midnight sea^, which has been painted by inexorable &te, and 
hung upon the walls of time's proud temple, is one upon which our whole 
country has looked with ** b;it<?d breath " and tear-dimmed eyes. Then, a&r 
over the ocean waves, "sailed the corsair, death," and, gathered in that 
dread niglit-picture, there is the armada of the storm-king — the wrathfol 
sky above, and the h\avk goal of doom " a hundred fathoms down." But, 
notwithstanding all their terrific grandeur, how small, comparatiTely, is the 
meed of attention given to those dread details! Columbia's eagle eye is 
upon her noble son ; the brave commander, the gallant seaman, the humble 
Christian, the immortal Herndon. It is as though that great picture con- 
tained but one solitary human figure — one single object of interest whereon 
the soul may centre her intcnsest gaze. We see him, as, with that heroic de 
votion to woman, which was one of his first characteristics, he provides for 
their safety, until every woman and child has left his shattered vessel; we 
see him don his uniform, the garb in which he so long had served his coun- 
try, and take his last stand at tlie wheel-house ; we see him uncover to the 
king of terrors, as the doomed ship fetches her last lurch; with tearful, 
straining gaze, we see him signal an approaching boat, and order her to 
keep ofi* and be mved^ while he himself went down ; to the last, mindful of 
others and forgetful of self — the soul of a warrior, and the heart of a wo- 
man ! 

Beautiful, heroic, and self-sacrificing are such scenes; but there is, in this 
connection, another still more beautiful and sublime; it is thus related by 
his kinsman. Lieutenant Maury : 

" As ono of tho last boats was about to leave the ship, her ooromander gave his watch 
to a passenger, with the request that it might be delivered to bis wife. He wished to 
charge him with a message to her also, but his utterance was choked. 'Tell her — 'be 
snid: unable to proceed, ho bent down his head, and buried his face in his hands fors 
moment, as if in prayer, for ho was a devout man, and a true Christian. In that mo- 
ment, brief as it was, he endured the greatest agony. But it was over now. His crowd- 
ing thoughts no doubt had been of friends and home ; its desolation j a beloved wife 
and lovely daughter, dependent alone for support upon him. God and his oonntry 
would care for them now. Honor and duty required him to stick to bis ship, and he 
saw that she must go down.'' 

" Tell her — " he began, but the thousand waves of an overflowing heart 
caaie rushing over him, like "high, fierce tides trampling in upon low, lee 
shores," and the last cry of his great soul was drowned amid the tumult 
Then and there he had " tasted of the bitterness of death," and it was pju>t. 
As we look upon him now, we pause in actual awe before the picture imaged 
in the mind. "Toll her — " said he, but human language had no words to 
body forth the love, the aspiration, the anguish of that noble soul in this, 
its hour of terrible trial. And so the strong man bowed his head upon his 
hands, and bent like a reed before the tempest, feeling only how, in such an 
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hour, heart-throbs scorn the mockery of words. Undaunted by the drea<i 
danger — undismayed when all hearts were failing — gazing unblenching in 
the very face of destruction — ready to take death by the hand and disarm 
him of his terrors, he bowed down unmanned, and overwhelmed by one 
simple, loving memory of her. And now what remains to be said ? AVhat 
emtld be said, which in pathos and in power would not fall far, far below the 
single and simple reality of that broken and /orev<T u/i^wwA^rf sentence — 

"Tell her" — whaif Ah I in vain we speculate. In vain we strive 
through blinding tears to read his heart, and say for him what he could not 
say for himself. And it is best as it is. Let us leave it so, nor dare to dese- 
crate with our poor surmises the broken column which the master artist was 
unable to complete. But, do we say forever unfiimhed f AVill he never tell 
her? 

Far away in some sun-bright " Isle of Balm," more beautiful and more 
radiaAt than the Amazonian forests through which he once wandered, will 
not the language of the immortal give him power to utter all that which the 
mortal had essayed in vain? Or in that better land will there be a ''fulness 
of joy " so soul-absorbing, so complete and perfect, that no remembrance of 
a troubled past, no memory of an unfinished mission, no shadow of our 
imperfect life shall ever dare intrude ? Who of us can tell ? 

Said his wife, upon the first tidings of the shipwreck : " I know he has 
perished. He will stand by his ship to the last, and save others by the sac- 
rifice of himself I " A noble trust — and right nobly redeemed I She knew 
he could not be among the rescued, and still be " himself." And what must 
be her feelings now, as she gazes upon that parting memento, as she thinks 
of the last time he held it in his hand — the wild, terrific scene around him, 
and those two solitary syllables which constitute his dying words I To her, 
now it is as silent as the loved lips of him who sent it from that scene of 
death ; and justly so — for why should it mark time to her whose eternity 
began with his, who was the life of her life, and soul of her soul ? 

We leave her with her treasures — a broken sentence and a silent keep- 
sake — the first sounding ever in her heart like the murmur of an ocean- 
Bhell cast forth upon a lonely shore, while the slender hands of the last, 
having ceased to chronicle the flight of time, are ever pointing her away 
into the opening ages of eternity. 

And have we yet no word to say for him? The "heart grows full to 
weeping " as we linger above his honored memory — but a nation's acclaim 
is his proudest eulogium, and woman's tears his most fitting epitaph. As 
Kelson fell, he exclaimed : " Thank God I I have done my duty I " As 
Webster passed the dread portal which opens into the valley of shadows, he 
murmured : " I still live I " As Napoleon gathered up life's failing forces to 
hsttle with the last enemy, he shouted feebly : " Tett <Varmee!" But what 
nid the heroic Hemdon of himself t Nothing. He neither encourages him- 
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self with the knowledge of duties well performed — no, he leaves his decdi I 

to speak for him ; nor solaces himself with the idea that he will hereafter I 

live in the hearts of his countrymen — no, he leaves that for than to ia^j] I 

nor does he proudly assume his province of command, and go forth to meeJ I 

death as king meets king in battle ; nay, he uncovers to the last conqueror, I 

acknowledging him the vicegerent of God, and with a brave heart and firm I 

fiiith goes down with him silently, and grandly too, into the dark aby»of I 

ocean, and the darker abyss of an unknown eternity. ' 1 

Silent — silent all I And if we say to the great sea, and the wild winds, I 

and the overlooking skies, "Where Is he now? " they are silent also. Pe^ I 

haps, like drifting sea-weed, cast upon some distant strand, his bones bleidi ■ 

beneath the fiery sun of the tropica ; perhaps laid softly down by gently a 
bearing waters, where ' ■ 

''coral reeffl lie bare, ■ 

And the cold sea-maids sit to sun their streaming hair ; " I 

perhaps carried away by the impetuous surge to regions where " night and I 
death " have built their thrones — where giant icebergs go thundering down I 
the deep — where Euroclydon rolls forth its "stem triumphant psalms," I 
and beneath shattered mast and mouldering sail sleep the old Vikings of the | 
Northern Sea. In our cemeteries, "stone spells to stone its weary tale"— 
we read records of the love<l and lost as the long funeral train is passing by, 
and the dirge is wailing for the dead; but who dares follow him to the grave, 
who went down to death amid the battle of the elements ; whose funeral 
train was long lines of marching billows, and whose burial psalm was the 
volleying thunder and the sounding storm? We may enter the city's splen- 
did mausoleums, and read engraven on brass and marble the virtues of Uie 
dead ; we may sit down by some lone grave in the forest, whose only monn- 
mcnt is a cluster of snowy lilies, on which the morning dewdrops write their 
transient e{)ita))h ; but who shall venture down, even in thought, to the 
" dark, un fathomed caves of ocean," where now sleeps the heart which bore 
up bravely against terror, and danger, and death, but broke in the struggle 
to utter one little sentence in loving guise, and so left it forever unsaid? The 
winds and the waves will bring no answer to the questioning voice: "Where 
is he now ? " but we may lay our hands upon our hearts, and answer softly, , 
and truly too: "He is here! he dwells forever in the great heart of his 
country ;" and while we answer thus, we also murmur meekly: "Our God 
has taken that noble spirit into his eternal rest ! " 



MRS. ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM * 

IF genuine admiration for Mrs. Ketchum's genius, and the same 
admiration mingled with warm personal regard for herself as a 
Christian gentlewoman and ardent friend, could constitute fitness for 
the labor of love through courtesy assigned me, then this sketch would 
te among the most interesting of all these narratives of " Southland 
>iVriter8." 

It has never been the present writer's good fortune to meet in person 
the lady whose name stands at the head of the present article, but 
^veral years of familiar correspondence originating in a business 
^ay, when Mrs. Ketch um was at the head of the " Lotus," (an enter- 
Uioiog magazine established at Memphis in 1858 or '59,) has afforded 
tiiore than a passing glimpse of that earnest, fervent nature which ap- 
pears in everything that emanates from her pen, and constitutes her, 
iccording to my ability of criticism, the^first poetess of the South — 
mless we may place Miss Crean in the same rank with her. 

Of Mrs. Ketchum's prose-writings, I am not qualified to speak in 
letail. The " Ladies' Home," edited jointly by Mrs. French and Dr. 
^owell, gave us, indeed, extracts from " Nelly Bracken," her only pub- 
ished prose volume, unless I mistake, containing specimens of a style 
imple, terse, vigorous, and devoid of mannerism ; the " Lotus " edito- 
ials were, oftentimes, tender and touching — imbued with a delicate 
lathos, whatever the theme ; and of her letters — enchanting, artless, 
oul-breathing — I can only say that they seem to me the perfection of 
pistolary writing. Poetry, however, seems to be Mrs. Ketchum's 
latural element, and it is in rhythm that her peculiar bent of mind 
ind feeling seeks its outlet. 

My first acquaintance with her name and writings was through a 
K)€m which appeared in the " Richmond Enquirer " — copied into 
hat paper from the " New York Churchman," to which it was origiu- 
illy contributed. 

The lines struck me as breathing the very soul of poetry and fervent 
prayer ; and, by the way, this religious element pervades almost every- 

• Contribated by Miss Mary J. S. Upshur, of Viryinia, 

708 
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thing she has written, exerting, as I have cause to believe, a wide in- 
fluence upon her daily life. The article alluded to is copied entire, 
thus: 

THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 

They sleep. Athwart my white 
Moon-marbled casement, with her solemn mien 
Silently watching o'er their rest serene, 

Gazeth the star-eyed night. 

My girl — sedate, or wild, 
By turns — as playful as a summer breeze. 
Or grave as night on starlit Southern seas, 

Serene, strange woman-child. 

My boy, my trembling star I 
The whitest lamb in April's tenderest fold, 
The bluest flower-bell in the shadiest wold, 

His fitting emblems are. 

They are but two, and all 
My lonely heart's arithmetic is done 
When these are counted. High and holy One, 

Oh, hear my trembling call I 

I ask not wealth nor fame 
For these my jewels. Diadem and wreath 
Soothe not the aching brow that throbs beneath. 

Nor cool its fever-flame. 

I ask not length of life 
Nor earthly honors. Weary are the ways 
The gifted tread, unsafe the world's best praise. 

And keen its strife. 

I ask not that to me 
Thou spare them, though they dearer, dearer be 
Than rain to deserts, spring-flowers to the bee, 

Or sunshine to the sea. 

But kneeling at their feet, 
While smiles like summer-light on shaded streams 
Are gleaming from their glad and sinless dreams, 

I would my prayer repeat 
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In that alluring land. 
The future — where, amid green, stately bowers, 
Ornate with proud and crimson-flushing flowers, 

Pleasure, with smooth white hand, 

Beckoas the young away 
From glen and hill-side to her banquet fair — 
Sin, the grim she-wolf, coucheth" in her lair, 

Ready to seize her prey. 

The bright and purpling bloom 
Of nightshade and acanthus cannot hide 
The charred and bleaching bones that are denied 

Taper, and chrism, and tomb, 

Ivord, in this midnight hour 
I bring my lambs to thee. Oh ! by thy truth, 
Thy mercy, save them from th' envenomed tooth 

And tempting poison-flower I 

Crucified and Crowned, 
Keep us I We have no shield, no guide but thee. 
Let sorrows come — let Hope's last blossom be 

By Griefs dark tempest drowned ; 

But lead us by thy hand, 
O gentlest Shepherd, till we rest beside 
The still, clear waters, in the pastures wide 

Of thine own sinless land ! 

' Home Journal " published Mrs. Ketchum's " Christmas Bal- 
which her beloved "Benny" was the infant hero — Benny, 
ious youth gave such high promise of future usefulness and 
satisfaction in his career through life, whose last Christmas 
r) found him keeping the great birthday in his Father's house 
ny mansions.'' While he sang the angel's song there, was 
)t one on earth whose heart-throbs kept time to the beat of 
ristmas carol in its concluding linos ? 

"He is sleeping — brown and silken 
Lie the lashes, long and meek. 
Like caressing, clinging shadows. 
On his plump and peachy cheek ; 
3 
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And I bond above him, weeping 

Thankful tears, oh, undefiled ! 
For a woman's crown of glory, 

For the blessing of a child I " 

An autograph copy lies before me as I writ^, bearing far back to 
the days when it was penned at peaceful "Duurobin," Mrs, Ket chum's 
war-ruined home, near Memphis. I am sorely tempted to quote 
largely from one and another of the valued letters that also came 
from thence, esj)ecially those relating to the war time, and her view? 
of the South and its cause, in which her whole soul was merged ; nor 
can I, indeed, wholly resist inaugurating my transgressions (tor 
which I hope to be pardoned) by an extract from one bearing date in 
May, *G1, Accompanying it came the MS. of a stirring battle-song, 
copied below, which appeared in the " Norfolk Argus " a short time 
after. One of the principal inducements to make the extract is to 
indicate somewhat of the inspiration prompting many kindred pro- 
ductions to that I shall presently copy, which authorship induced the 
Federal commandant at MtMuphis to refuse Mrs. Ketchum, later, a 
pass beyond the lines — she in a state of health vacillating between 
life and death, and withal in deep affliction — " because of her being a 
rebel song- writer." 

" We had yest<*rday a frightful storm. Four hours preceding it, there 
hung a thick, gray mist along the horizon, and the air was so still that the 
nervous aspen-leaves hung motionle^js. I looked from my window into the 
stagnant sky. 

"I thought of the stillness in our political atmosphere just now — the sure 
precursor of coming peril; and when the elements opened their batteries at 
length, and the bill, stout trees in the wood bowed and broke before their 
fury, I shuddered to think of the brave and noble that must yield up their 

lives in the coming conflict. I do not say these things to , my pride! 

I will gird on his sword, God bless him I I will show him I too am worthy 
of the name we inherit alike from the hero who died in the far-off bygone. 
But to you, a woman, brave-hearted but tender, I may say that I can some- 
times scarcelv see for tears. 

" He is appointed to the artillery service of the State, our Governor being 
desirous to have the artillery commanded by West Point gentlemen entirely. 
His regiment, commanded by Colonel McOown, will march the 1st of June. 
The City of Memphis seizes every vessel bound North. Yesterday we cap- 
tured three i)rizes. 

''Yesterday, when came home with so much war news — I allude 
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the seizures, and local and State preparations — I could not resist the 
mptation to blow my individual bugle just a little, to the extent of the 
ar-song I enclose you. '^ 

BATTLE-CALL. 

Nee temere nee timide. 
Dedicated to her brave countrymen, the Cavaliers of the South. 

Gentlemen of the South, 

Gird on your flashing swords I 
Darkly along your borders fair 

Gather the ruflian hordes. 
Ruthless and fierce they come, 

Even at the cannon's moutli, 
To blast the glory of your land, 

Gentlemen of the South I 

Ride forth in your stately prido> 

Each bearing on his shield 
Ensigns your fathers won of yore 

On many a well-fought field. 
Let this be your battle-cry, 

Even to the cannon's mouth, 
Cor ununif via uiui ! Onward I 

Gentlemen of the South I 

Brave knights of a knightly race, 

Gordon and Chambers and Grey, 
Teach the base minions of the North 

How valor dares the frav ! 
Let them read on each spotless shield, 

Even at the cannon's mouth, 
Decori decus addlt aviio, 

Gentlemen of the South I 

Morrison, Douglas, Stuart, 

Erskine and Bradford and West, 
Your gauntlets on many a hill and plain 

Have stood the battle's test. 
Animo non asUUia! 

March to the cannon's mouth, 
Heirs of the brave dead centuries, 

Gentlemen of the South ! 
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Call out voiir stalwart men, 

Workers in brass and steel, 
Bid the swart artisans come forth 

At sound of the trumpet's peal. 
Give them your war-cry, Erskinc ! 

Fight! to the cannon's mouth; 
Bid the men Forward^ Douglas! Forward! 

Yeomanry of the South! 

Brave hunters! ve have met 

The fierce black bear in the fray, 
Ye have trailed the panther night by night, 

Ye have chased the fox by day! 
Your prancing chargers pant 

To dash at the gray wolf's mouth; 
Your arms are sure of their quarry. Onward! 

Gentlemen of the South! 

Fight that the lowly serf 

And the high-born lady still 
May bide in their proud dependency, 

Free subjects of your will I 
Teach the base North how ill — 

At the belching cannon's mouth — 
He fares who touches your household gods, 

Gentlemen of the South I 

From mother and wife and child. 

From faithful and happy slave, 
Pravers for vour sake ascend to Him 

Whose arm is strong to save. 
We check the gathering tears, 

Though ye go to the cannon's mouth ; 
Doviwuii proviikhit ! Onward! 

Gentlemen of the South ! 

I think it will be perceived by the specimens already quoted, and 
others which I shall j)rocecd to quote, that Mrs. Ketcbum ignores 
mere verbiage in expression ; that each word has its corres}>onding 
idea, and that — to use a homely, but it seems to me expressive phrase 
— her writings contain no words or phrases thrown in for stuffing. 
She is exceedingly accurate, saying all she means, and no more^> 
style impossible of acquisition to a writer less thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his subject. Those who give us sentiment at second-baud 
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betray themselves, if in no other way, by the employment of 
rchi(3le of speech a little the worse for long use — some pet 

in demand of poetasters since time, or at least rhyme began, 
wetchum does not dally to adapt these to her thoughts, seeming 

that fresh, strong conception is best expressed in the language 
inally inspires, and that it confers its own picturesqueness and 
ability on its peculiar spontaneous forms of speech. 
* w<>rd-j)ainting," I have thought she rivalled Ruskiu at times 

peculiar gift. Who — beyond sympathy with the pathetic 
' of this "Kequiem" — but can see therein the chameleon-tinted 
, the "setting" to this central object — the new-made grave? 
but breathes the breath of the autumn flowers, and sees their 
izing, brilliant beauty — witnesses the white-winged spirit sweep 
:h the " valley's ** expanse — and later, the warder-stars come 

guard the battlements she has passed, and passed forever? 

Leaves of the autumn time, 
Crini!*un and golden, opales(jue and brown. 
To this new grave-heap slowly nestling down, 

Come with vour low, low chime 
And sing of her, who, spring and summer past, 
In her calm autumn went to heaven at last. 

Where there is no more rime. 

Flowers of the autunm days, 
Bright lingering roses, asters white as snow. 
And purple violets on the winds that go 

Sighing their sad, sad lays, 
Tell with your sweet breath how her spirit fair 
Through life's doelining kept its fragrance rare. 

Fresher amid decavs. 

Birds of the autumn eves, 
"Warbling your last song ere ye plume your wing 
For milder climes, sbiy yet awhile and sing 

Where the lone willow grieves; 
Tell of a nest secure from storm and blast, 
AV'here her white wing — the shadowy valley past — 

Rests under heavenlv eaves. 

■r 

Stars of the autumn night — 
Crowned warders on the rampart of the skies, 
With your bright lances holy mysteries 

Upon the gravestone write; 
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Tell of the new name given to the free 
In that fair land beyond the silonf sea, 
Where Christ is Lord and Light. 

God of the wind and rain, 
Seed-time and harvest, summer-time and sleet ! 
Stricken and wofnl, at Thy kingly feet 

We how amid our pain I 
Help us to find her where no falling leaf 
Nor partinj]^ bird doth tell of death and grief, 

Where Thou alone do«t reign. 

I shall copy two others of Mrs. Ketchura's poems into thi^i sketch, 
prefacing them by extracts from some of her letters: these will lead to 
abetter appreciation of them, es])ecially when I add that her brave 
husband fell a sacrifice to the dear South's and hLs own sense of honor 
and justice, in consequence of wounds received at Shiloh. 

"Our conflict is, in tlie words of your most apt quotation from our holy 

J^ible, between God and Baal. I may lose my , my pride and my hul- 

wark, but I shall none the less willingly buckle on his armor and bid God 
specKl him on. . . . Sunshine and fragrance, and sweetest wild-bird music 
are all around my Dunrobin home. I listen, then look out, and up at the 
golden, cr}'stal sky, and my tears will not be repressed as I think how de- 
generate, self-sulBcient man refuses the daily lessons taught by cverjthing 
in nature. Yet I weep not from timorous fear, if I know myself at all. I 
believe Southern women all are ready to say with Archedamia: 

*• * We are brave men's mothers and brave men's wives ; 
Wo arc ready to do and dare, 
We are ready to man your walls with our lives. 
And string your bows with our hair ! ' 

"You have read this matchless battle-song from * Chambers' Journal/ h 
has l>een ringing through my brain the entire winter, and I find myself often, 
as I go about my duties, stopping suddenly to listen, as it were, to the *ti^ 
ring lines — 

"* Shame to the coward heart that springs 

To the faint, soft arms of peace ! • 

If the Roman eagle shook his wings 

At the very gates of Greece, 
Ask not the mothers who gave you birth 

To bid you turn and flee ! 
When Spartti i« trampled from the earth. 

Her ujomen can die and be free I ' " 
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The italics are hers. Again she says (January, 1862) : 

■ 

I have been out with my little hoe all this glorious afternoon, among my 
^•ers, and I found hidden away from the frost, under a dainty coverlet of 
kr'es, this precious violet, which I gathered for you. The long, green spears 
the Kinnikinnick are peering out from their russet, mail-clad buds ; the 
key-berr>', its friendly comrade of the woods, now a denizen with it of 

Dun robin grounds, is swelling in every branch with emulative sap ; and 
iiss the North Riding, as we call the avenue leading to our home, tlie 
:-wood and Judas-tree are making ready for their fair spring favors. 
c?re is a threat of winter yet, early in the mornings, but I foci in my veins 
I my heart that the blessed spring-time; is* coming, and for the last week I 

e literally lived out of doors — now feeding the pigs or hunting hens' 
ts with Nora and Benny, or lying on the porch in the sunshine, our fa- 
ns yellow cat — General Brcij-fon iirat/t/ — at my feet. The children talk 
jim, and he answers as intelligently as any other soldier, only in not 
rood English as some others. .... 

A letter from my brave soldier yesterday, brings tidings of his continued 
ilth and safety. . . . He savs it is likclv his command will be ordered to 
»vling Green shortly, as most of the Western forces are congregating there. 

I love best are in that onward marcli to the Dark and Bloody Groundy 
t beautiful Eden, won inch by inch from the savage in the bygone time, 
t hallowed land where all my dead are sleeping." 

Lgain : " 1 do not fear for the safety of our city, but the flower of our 
d are. gathering to the rescue at Decatur, and my head swims to think 
V soon our homes may be desolutod of our sunshine. The history of bat- 
, proves the truth of Abb6 F6n61on's words: ^ La criiclle guerre/ Elle 
jionne les bons^ et epargne It's mechan(» I ' and how dare I hope I shall be 
*sed above others ? . . . Yet I would not have the South retreat one step 
n the {)Osition she has taken. I believe her cause is altogether just, and 
t history will accord her a degree of forbearance unexampled in the 
lals of nations." 

■ 

Che subjoined poera, written in 1866, tells its own story: 

APRIL TWENTY-SIXTH. 

■ 

Vrittcn in Elmwood Cemetery, upon the occasion of the solemn Floral- Festival, com- 

mcmoratiye of the Confederate Dead. 

Dreams of a stately land 

AVhere rose and lotus open to the sun, 
AVhere green savane and misty mountain stand — 

By lordly valor won. 
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Dreams of the earnest-browed 

And eagle-eyed, who late with banner bright 
Rode fortli in knightly errantry to do 

Devoir for God and Right. 

Shoulder to shoulder, see 

The crowding columns file through pass and glen! 
Hear the shrill bugle! List the turbulent drum 

Mustering the gallant men! 

Resolute, year by year, 

They keep at bay the cohorts of the world: 
Hemmed in, yet tra'*ting to the Lord of Hosts, 

The Cross is still unfurled. 

Patient, heroic, true. 

And counting tens where hundreds stood at first, 
Dauntless for Truth they dare the sabre's edge, 

The bombshell's deadly burst. 

While we, with hearts made brave 

By their proud manhood, work and watch and pray, 
Till, conquering fate, we greet with smiles and tears 

The conquering ranks of gray! 

O (rod of dreams and sleep ! 

Dreamless they sleep; 'tis we, the sleepless, dream! 
Defend us while our vigil dark we keep, 

AVhich knows no morning beam. 

Bloom, gentle springtide flowers. 
Sing, gentle winds, above each holy grave! 

While we, the women of a desolate land, 
Weep for the true and brave! 

From the " Sunday Appeal " is copied 

MEMORLV IN iETERNA. 
Justus translatus MDCCCLXV. 

Unto thy golden sands 
Bright tropic country of my love I once more 
I come with exiled feet — how travel-sore! 

From cold and distant lands. 
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Brightly the sun still shines ; 
Amid their leuvea white blow the magnol flowers ; 
The mocking-bird throughout the circling hours 

Sings in the bamboo-vines: 

Fair as Damascus gleam 
The city's gardens, 'mid their opulence 
Of rose and myrtle flooding sight and sense, 

And hill and glen and stream 

Crlint in meridian light, 
Or smile beneath the full and silvery moon, 
As if no black eclipse could blot the noon, 

No tempest blight the night. 

O gentlest friend I wc sit 
lieneath these. drooping elms; the wind blows sweet 
Among our Pajstum roses; bright and fleet 

The tinches sing and flit : 

Yet wearilv we turn 
From their soft wooings to this precious ground, 
Along whose silent, consecrated mound 

The tires of sunset burn. 

What shall I say to thee 
Of him, the patriot just — how stammering t^ll 
The virtues of that heart, now resting well 

Beneiith the mvrtle-tree? 

From blue Atlantic's bound 
To the deep Bravo's mango- bordered shore, 
His trumpet, 'mid the battle's shifting roar. 

Gave no uncertain sound: 

But, firm, and true, and clear. 
Cautioned the rash, inspirited the weak, 
Kebuked the venal, nor forgot to speak 

Rare, noble words of cheer 

To brave men, f:iinting, white, 
In hospital wards; to children in their tears; 
To women strong in faith and strange to fears, 

Toiling by day and night. 
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And when disust<^r dire 
Furled the red crass, whose liglit had dazed the world. 
His voice was first to blunt the arrows hurled 

By a flushed conqueror's ire. 

Dark day of overthrow I 
Vulnus hiunedicabik ! for thee, 
If in the future's (lilead there be 

A balsam yet to grow, 

Its healing shoot will spring 
From holy lives laid down for freedom's sake — 
From bold emprise, whose clashing truth will make 

The echoing ages ring: 

Its blessing will distil 
From haunts made classic by heroic deeds — 
From Shiloh's plain, from Chickamauga's reeds, 

From Malvern's bloody hill. 

How proud these memories vast! 
(living us each a dignity and strength 
Not born of earth. They make us one, at length. 

With the dim, fabulous i)ast. 

Ay! vanquished though we be, 
O heart! beat rhvthmic with mv sorrow! we 
Are of the Jleraclidie! mount and sea 

Attest our liigh degree! 

Another golden age 
Dawns from l*otomac to the Mexique strand — 
With Hector and Andromache we stand 

On history's blazoned page: 

And from the sulphurous rim 
Of black defeat, we join the deathless crowds 
Whose shapes, like mountain-peaks above the clouds, 

Loom through the centuries dim. 

Let bloated, vain 8uc<:es8 
Be worshipped by the millions of to-day ; 
Eighteous defeat, uncrowned, hath silent sway 

To-morrow will confess. 
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Strike deep, though silently, 
O Southern oaks, your roots in Southern ground ; 
And lift, O palm and laurel, victor-crowned, 

Your branches to the sky! 

The river's heaving floods, 
The mountain-tops, the steadfast stars will say 
Unto the cycling ages: In that day, 

IX) I THERE WERE DEMI-GODS ! 

finish our selections from Mrs. Ketehura's poems, which, one and 
with all the strong faith they shadow forth in the ultimate triumph 

right and truth, will exclude her from the rank of successful poets, 
ur as popularity is the test of success. Beside her beiuo: emphati- 
iy the poet of a "lost cause," as it is often called, her style is char- 
erized by a degree of refinement, an elevation both of conception 

1 expression intelligible to the cultivated few, but which the people, 
named, will never appreciate ; and then that air of mournfuluess 
t touches all she writes, whether of poetry or prose, though here 

I there stirring a heart to sympathy with its requiem-like, chastened 
tity, is not the characteristic most in demand of those who read for 
ef from the too true tragedies that life sets gratuitously before us all. 
^Irs. Ketchum was born and her early life passed in that pictu- 
t^iuc portion of her State among the crags of the old Elkhoru Kiver. 

I I must let her tell something of herself: 

AVe were three, we fatherless sisters — three little ones in the old Kentucky 
*ie, watched over })y three older grown-up sisters, to whom we were seve- 
iy awarded bv our dear widowed mother, when our father was called home 
leaven. Day by day, when dismissed from the study where our elder sis- 
■4 taught us, we shouted among the hills, we plashed in the flashing streams. 
<lit after night, in the long, snowy winters, we knotteil ourselves in the 
uiney comer, and listened with wide-open eyes to our dear black nurse's 
rvellous tah^, or, covered up in the warm nursery bed, whispered together 
^inbad the Sailor, with half-closed, sleepy eyes, and at last went off from 
* fairv world of child romance into the fantastic realm of dreams." 

The above prefaced a sad narration of domastic afliictiou, the lo?3 
one of the devoted trio of sisters above spoken of; and in connoc- 
>n with it, I copy one of the " Lotus " editorials, " Under the Leaves," 
uch I think (without any authority whatever) had for its subject 
^ lamented one just mentioned. 

** We have a pleasant shade now, children, under the leaves. There are 
Ucate buds peering out from the leaves of the rose, and glistening emerald 
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beads on the jasmine sprayn, almost bursting to display their golden cbj^ fl 
See, out on the slopes, and under the budding trees, the fresh young |^ ■ 
lies like a velvet carpet. The weeping-willows that lean over the higK ■ 
white wall of the cemetery are fringed with tender leaves; and yellow j* U 
quils, growing on the graves, are tolling their golden bells in every bnwe M 
that whi;>perrt among the cedar><. It is spring-time, and you know aDtke ■ 
world is gay in the sj)ri!ig; but the Lotus cannot dance with LaetiDOv, ■ 
when the March wind blows his merry, boisterous fife, and the hyadnthk I 
awakened from their sleep, nod and swing in the gamesome frolic I 

*' There is a gentle river far away, whore the rock-moss clings tothe tiO, I 
gray clills, where the wild rose' climbs like a fearless child, and overwho* I 
clear, murmuring wat<?rs the sycamore-trees stretch out their long, while I 
arms in silent benediction. Its waters flow into the Kentuckv, the Kentucky I 
bears them U) the Ohio, and the Ohio leads them at last to join the amiiftl I 
waves of this grand old river marching to the seii, on whose banks our leafr I 
bower is built. The waters of that far-olF stream are singing a death-son? I 
now: thev have murmured it all the wav from the far Kentuckv hill:»,p*< I 
cities and towns and plantations, where light-hearted children were playint I 
but none of them understood its meaning — its story was not for them. iJ I 
tolls to tlie trembling Lotus, as she leans to the solemn water, how the till I 
red mountain-pinks will lift their heads on those distant crags, watching m I 
vain for the pleasant eyes that sought tlicm every spring ; how the sy(,"aiu<»w I 
leaves will stop their wliispcrings to listen for the light footfall that *iU I 
rustle the dead leaves at their hoary roots no more; and day and night the I 
Lotus will kiss the blesse<l wave* that a little while ago bathed fair and dainty 
feet that were whiter than her petals, and mirrored a fac« that is hid be- 
neath the violets now. 

*' Laeta, jovful Laeta» has an elder sister, with soft, brown eves and ?weet, 
majestic manners. Mer name is Lucia. Siie is wise and thoiigbtftil- 
Through deepest darkness of sorrow she 0]>ens a path of light, and vhere 
there are only thorny thick(^ts, she can show us safe and pleasant passag<J^- 
She has sung with the night-wind in the ear of the sorrowing Lotus the story' 
of One who taught the whole world patience in the garden of Gethsemanf ' 
she has written on the morning clouds the wondrous legend of the KinjT- 
Daughter, whose raiment is of wrought gold, and on whose forehead shines 
the morning-star. Laeta is singing with the mocking-birds; we can h<^^ 
them in the wood. It is her office to rejoice with every joyful thing, ^hf!^^ 
good and innocent, and always lovely and unselfish; but Lucia is wiser and 
knows better what to say when the whiU.* rabbit strays away, and the rai^ 
w(tshes up the newly-planted flower-seeds, and the black crape hangs at the 
silent door." 

I cannot better conclude this imperfect narration than by addinj,' 
that tlie fortunes of our late civil contest left this lady bereft of nu>f't 
her worldly goods, if not all; and that, with true courage, and ze^l, 
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h, she set herself to the practical work of earning her own 
Her fine mind found employment in the duties of a teacher 
large female school or college conducted in Memphis by a 
of General J. E. B. Stuart; and until an almost ruined state 
:h incapacitated her for the exertion, she remained in the insti- 
illustrating the worthlessness of the doctrine that literary 
are an incubus upon the body social, separate from their pens 
; and, moreover, substantiating the fact that Southern women 
thy of all that has been ascribed to them in high heroism — 
laptation of themselves to the changed circumstances their 
land's misfortunes have brought peculiarly home to them. 



AMABARE ME. 



When the white snow left the mountains, 
When the spring unsealed the fountains; 
When her eye the violet lifted 
"Where the autumn leaves had drifted, 
'Neath the budding maple-tree, 
Amabare Me, 

Now the summer flowers are dying; 
Now the rippling streams are drying; 
Yet I cry, though lone I linger. 
Where the autumn's crimson finger 
Bums along the maple-tree, 
Amabare Me, 

As the wild bird, faint and dying. 
Follows summer, faithless, flying, 
So my heart, doubts blank are beating. 
Broken-winged, is still repeating. 
While it follows, follows thee, 
Amabare Me, 

Soon will winter, gaunt and haggard. 
Shroud a new grave, srxlless, beggar'd ! 
Still, though not a flower be planted, 
Not a requiem be chanted, 
Not an eye with tears be laven. 
On a gray stone will be graven, 
'Neath the leafless maple-tree, 
Amabare Me. 



MRS. CLARA COLES. 

IN 18G1, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, published abeautiW 
volume, entitled " Clara's Poems." " Clara " is Mrs. Coles, attkrt 
time and now residing in the city of Nashville. 

"These poems are in many respects well worthy the mechanical W)* 
expended upon their proper presentation ; for though they cannot 
claim, and never were meant to claim a place amid the standard po- 
etry of the language, they are worth, well worth perusal and preeerT' 
ation. Classic -in structure, thought, or imagery, they are for frott 
being ; elaborateness of verbal finish has not been bestowed upontben; 
they neither paint nor awaken any of those undeveloped passioM, or 
even sentiments, the revelaticm of which entitles the poet to the proud 
title of " original ; " but they deal simply and chastely, yet often warm- 
ly, with those tender sorrows and feminine fancies felt and nursed by 
most cultured females, especially by those who have passed mucbof 
life far from the frivolities of good society, and dreamed, amid crowds, 
of heart experiences never realized save to those whose solitariness of 
sentiment is by circumstances wedded to solitariness of life. Tbe 
conclusion is forced on the reader of these poems, that the writer bad 
a vague consciousness of possessing a fund of poesy, but had never 
developed it. 

"The very simplicity attained, seems to arise from a dread of using 
powers, thoughts, and imagery of whose real worth and meaning sbe 
was timidly dubious. She is a pleasing versifier, possessed of poetic 
instin(»ts, but lacking poetic power. She might have been a poet and 
a good one : her book reveals this pleasingly and clearly, but it does 
no more. This is one side of the verdict of strict impartiality, and 
were we to stop here it were partiality itself, for we should omit tbe 
better features of the poems — music, morality, and a prevailing tone 
of religious eflfect, unobtrudcd, yet, unconsciously to the writer herself, 
pervading the whole book, and fitting it admirably for the parlor 
table, or what-not — a book that may ever safely and profitably be 
placed within easy reach of young lovers of poesy, in the certainty of 
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pleasure, inflicting no pain and teaching no error. Would 
i say the same of greater poets ! " Thus said a critic in the 
m Monthly," 1861. 
T. Edgar, D. D., in an " introductory " to " Clara's Poems," says : 

ra ' is truly retiring, and as delicate in her claims to attention, iw 
the sweet images which are so meekly and touch! ngly conspicuous 
of the more tenderly pathetic of her pieces. It will he seen that 
; charm of her verse is found, not in their cla.**sical allusions or r<>- 
iiagery, but in the simple appeals which they so winningly make to 
s unartificial, uncorruptcd, truthful, and responsive in the more pure 
le emotions of every unsophisticated heart. She has had no learned 
5 from which to draw her inspirations. To such fountains, no for- 
liarity or more recent acquaintance could have enabled her to re- 
le school in which many of her most impressive lessons have been 
as been that of disap|)ointment and sorrow ; and to such lessons 
idehted for many of the finest and most thrilling stanzas of her often 
: and pensive muse." 



SABBATH MORN. 



Bathed in the orient flush of morn, 

How lovely earth appears ! 
New tints the opening rose adorn, 

Gemm'd with night's dewy tears. 
Soft, whispering breezes sigh around. 

And snowy cloudlets lie 
Like angel watchers, floating through 

The calm, pure, azure sky. 

The mountain-tops reflect the rays 

That usher in the day-god's beams; 
The birds trill forth their songs of praise; 

The wave in gold and crimson gleams: 
Oh, beautiful I My spirit drinks 

In copious draufi^lits of love divine, 
While gazing on this glorious scene. 

And worships at a holier shrine 

Than mortal hands could ever rear, 
Or mortal language e'er portray ; 

For angel voices, murmuring near, 
Seem wafting my glad soul away. 
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Sweet, tranquil mom! so clear, so calm; 

What soft emotions fill my breast I 
Bright emblem of that glorious dann— 

A Sabbath of eternal rest! 



SONNET TO SLEEP. 

Come, O thou whit^-winged angel, gentle sleep, 

l*res8 thy cool fingers on my tear-stained lids, 
P2ach wearied sense in soft oblivion steep. 

Oh, give the rest my sorrow still forbids! 
Come, with thy crimson poppy juice, and bathe 

My throbbing, care-worn brow ; 
Ope the rose-tinted, pearly gate of dreams. 

And let my weary spirit enter now. 
Come, fold thy pinions softly round my soul. 

And waft it to some bright and happier sphere, 
To meet and mingle for a moment with 

Its kindred, who are blest and smiling there. 
Waiting with song and harp to welcome me 

When death shall close my simple history here. 



ti\\r 



WHO IS CLARA?" 

She \s a queer little woman, that dwells in a cot, 

So lowly and simple, the world knows her not ; 

Whore the birds sing all day, and the sweet flowers bloom. 

Filling the air with song and perfume ; 

And peace seems to bro(Kl on her halcyon wings, 

O'er the dear little nest where unnoticed she sings. 

She 's a sad little woman, though appearing as gay 
As the lark, soaring high at the dawning of day 
Far up the blue heavens, to gaze on the sun ; 
Yet, folding her wincrs ere his bright course is run, 
All droo}>ing and weary she sinks to her nest. 
To hide the keen arrow still deep in her breast. 

Yes, she *s lonely and sad, for death has bereft 
Her home of ita jewels — not one now is left 
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To wake its lone echoes with music and mirth ; 
Like sunbeams they 've passed from the beautiful earth, 
Shrouding her spirit in darkness and gloom, 
That the sunlight of heaven alone can illume. 



And she sits in her bower and dreams of the past; 
When twilight's pale shadows around her are cast, 
And zephyrs kiss softly the whispering leaves, 
Sweet visions of beauty and gladness she weaves 
In low, thrilling numbers, that flow from a heart, 
Where the world and its follies have never a part. 
14 



1 • 
"1 V 



ADELIA C. GRAVES. 

THE stone on which it is written that such a one was bora, Kwi 
so many years, and died, often furnishes the only record of i 
long and useful life, of patient suffering and unrequited toil; y^ 
even this is frequently more than the great world cares to read. 

The life that has in it no thrilling incident, no wonderful event, bo 
f-tartling tragedy, or mirth-exciting comedy, but which is spent in tl« 
quiet performance of every-day duties, has little in it to attract »tt» 
tion from those outside the circle of personal friends. 

Such a life is that of Mrs. Adelia C. Graves, the devoted wife, A* 
self-sacrificing mother, the accomplished teacher, and the gifted p*^ 
Had she persisted in following the impulses of her early years, 9sA 
devoted her life entirely to the pursuits of literature, something wool* 
doubtless have been accomplished which would have caused the worl<* 
to feel much interest in her biography. 

She was born March 17th, 1821, at Kingsville, Ashtabula CountV* 
in the State of Ohio, and spent her early life upon the romantic shor^^ 
of Lake Erie. Her father, Dr. D. M. Spencer, was a physician (►^ 
ability and reputation. He was a man of uncommon mental powef^j 
and at one time exerted no small influence in the politicAl circles 
his State. But his friends having been defeated in their endeavors 
secure his nomination to Congress by the wire-working of his anti"^^ 
slavery opponent, the noted Joshua R. Giddings, he withdrew firoic* 
further participation in a conflict where success could be gained onl]^ 
by the use of such means as neither he nor his friends were willing*^ 
employ. When Mr. Giddings was elected. Dr. Spencer dec^lar'Kl tb»^ 

« 

the ultimate result would be the dissolution of the Union, and a fratr^^ 

cidal war between the North and South. About a quarter of a ce^^ 

tury has elapsed sinc43 that prediction, then denounced as the insai^^ 

ravings of disappointed ambition. 

The children of Dr. Spencer, one by one, as they were free to do s^^ 

came and united their destinies with the South. Three of them aT^ 

buried in Southern soil, and the subject of this sketch is the only od^ 

left 
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i?pencer bad in her early girlhood resolved to devote her life 
ure. The Muses had been the companions of her childhood, 
written before she was nine years old are models of correct 
:ion, and exhibit the beautiful simplicity of expression and 
loice of words which characterize the productions of her more 
years. She wrote because she could not restrain the flow of 
[id beautiful thoughts that were forever welling up from her 
eart, and taking shape in simple, child-like rhymes, 
ved to be alone — passing her time on the pebbly beach, or 
rand old forests that had stood a thousand years near where 
been born. There she could commune with the invisible, 
ith no mortal ear to heed, and no tongue to criticize or blame, 
d warble out the extemporized lays which would be ever 
:o her tongue. Her love of nature was a passion, the record 
1 is beautifully given in some of her earliest unpublished 

Spencer married a teacher, Z. C. Grayes, President at that 
Kingsville Academy, since founder and President of Mary 
I'ollege, Winchester, Tenn. 

'. Graves, the highest of all employments, save one, the Gospel 
, was that of training the minds of the young. The goal of 
tion was to become the greatest of living teachers : not great- 
e amount of money he might amass by teaching, nor yet in 
tatiou he might gain as the manager of a school; but greatest 
pacity to communicate knowledge, and secure the very high- 
ble development of the moral and intellectual powers of those 
aid be objects of his care. In this he was at once seconded 
ife with all the energy of her soul. So long as health and 
permitted, she was with him in the school-room, sharing fully 
husband, not only in its labors, but in all its responsibilities, 
years after her marriage, Mrs. Graves received a sad injury, 
as crippled her physical energies ever since. For five yeiirs, 
she could not walk across her room ; and oftentimes now, she 
e to walk a short distance. 

50, Mr. Graves, as President, laid the foundation of the Mary 
College, at Winchester. It was designed to be an institution 
I the daughters of the South could secure, not merely the fash- 
accomplishments of an ordinary boarding-school education, 
same mental discipline and extensive knowledge of ancient 
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and moderu languages, the higher mathematics, and the natural sci- 
ences which our sons could gain at the very best colleges or univ€i»- 
ties of the land. The wonderful success of this institution depended, 
for the first few years, very much upon the patient labor, the indefiid- 
gable energy, and the judicious counsels of Mrs. Graves. 

That characteristic of Mrs. Graves's poetry which most commeDds 
it to our taste, is its extreme naturalness and simplicity of expression. 
They are beautiful word-paintings, in which every line of light and 
shade is distinct upon the mental canvas ; yet there is no labor for 
effect, no straining after rhymes, no far-fetched similes ; but the verse 
is in simple Anglo-Saxon words, with a predominance of monosylla- 
bles, singing its music as it goes. The rhyming words are there simply 
because no other words would so well express the thought. Yet while 
it is thus unstudied and simple, thus devoid of all artistic display, it 
is full of 

■ " Thoughts not thought before," 

full of the beautiful and the grand. 

Mrs. Graves's first-born — the child of hope and promise — fills a 
soldier's grave! The war and its consequences nearly ruined them 
pecuniarily. Mrs. Graves at the present time occupies the position of 
Matron and Professor of Rhetoric in the College. She was formerly 
Professor of Latin and Belles-lettres. 

The Baptist Sunday School Union have published eight little vol- 
umes for Sunday-school children, mostly selected from the " Children's 
Book," which Mrs. Graves edited for several years, and for which she 
wrote a great deal. These books, at the request of the ** committee of 
the Union," she compiled from her sketches therein published. She 
has contributed to different periodicals, mostly fugitive poems, and 
two prose tales, one a prize tale ; and ** Ruined Lives," published in 
the "Southern Repository," Memphis, constitute, with the drama of 
" Jephthah's Daughter," her published works. She has a quantity of 
MSS. on hand, written as a pleasure and a solace; in fact, because she 
could not help writing. She is engaged now on a work, entitled 
" Seclusaval ; or. The Arts of Romanism," several chapters of which 
have been published in the " Baptist," at Memphis. 

Mrs. Graves's aim is to instruct and to do good with her pen ; con- 
sequently, she has tried rather to repress a somewhat exuberant youth- 
ful fancy. If Mrs. Graves's health will admit, she hopes to publish 
several volumes, and also to collect her published and unpublbhed 
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oems. She has a work on " Woman : Her Education, Aims, Sphere, 
afluenee, and Destiny," (which has been delivered as lectures to the 
upils of the college;) "A Guide and Assistant to Composition;" and 
poem, entitled "Alma Grey" — all of which we hope to see in 
rint. 



HUMAN SOVEREIGNTY; OR, EVERY MAN A KING. 

> the young men of our beloved Southland, who, repining not at the past, or despond- 
ingly brooding over what might have been, have yet the courage to accept their situ- 
ation as it is, and the energetic exercise of whose wisdom, goodness, and virtue is yet 
to constitute the true wealth and freedom of. a fallen people, the following poem is 
most respectfully dedicated, with the assurance that gold, bank-stock, lands, cotton- 
bales, and negroes make no man rich or great ; but the real wealth of any country is 
to be estimated by the amount of the active intelligence and virtue of its sons and 
daughters. Resurgamus. 

Victoria sitteth on a throne, with thronging nohles round, 
And with a rich and jewelled crown her queenly brow is bound. 
While thousand hands, at her behest, perform her slightest will, 
And only wait a wish to know, with pleasure to fulfil. 

Her kingdom is the sea-girt isles, and far-off India's shore. 
And stretches from the northern snows to great Niagara's roar ; 
While ocean-gems are crouching low her lion arms to greet. 
And strong Gibraltar humbly kneels a subject at her feet. 

Queen of a mighty realm, she rules o'er lands so widely spread. 
And fearful weight of royalty resteth upon her head ; 
Millions of beings yield to her their life-career to guide. 
While Wisdom, with its hoary hairs, must her decrees abide. 

But thou, young man, with sun-browned cheek, a tiller of the soil. 
Which, with the fruits it yieldeth thee, rewardcth all thy toil — 
The labor-gems that gird tliy brow have value rich and great 
As diadems of jewels rare that burden by their weight. 

Thy God hath given to thee a realm, and made thee, too, a king ; 
And willing subjects unto thee their votive offerings bring ; 
While thou must reign a sovereign lord, with undisputed sway. 
Or yield the master-spirit's rule the subject to obey. 

" My mind to me a kingdom is," * wrote one who suffered long 
AVithin the Bastile's gloomy walls, 'mid gratings high and strong ; 

* Madame Ouyon, confined on account of her religion. 
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And, like a bird, ^be sat and sang to him who placed her there; 
Although a bird shut from the fields of sunlight and of air. 

Well was that inborn realm subdued, thus faithfully to bring 
The fruits of jov and sweet content, and pleasant memories fling 
Among the ho{>es that budded thick within that grated room, 
Where yet the sunlight of the heart in gushing floods could oome. 

Youth, with the generous impulses that crowd thy opening way, 
Thou Wt each a ling — monarch supreme — an empire owns thy sway: 
'T is true thou wear'st no puq>le robe, no glittering, golden crown, 
Nor bear'st a jewelled sceptre's wand t* enforce thy haughty frown: 

Thy kingdom is no wide-spread land, girt by the heaving wave; 
But of thyself thou *rt ruler ally from childhood to the grave; 
And he who hath a high-bom soul, a true and kindly heart, 
Addeth to *^ human sovereignty *' its most distinguished part 

Ko princely dome is thine to boast, no costly marble walls 
Reared by the sweat of toiling men, who must obey thy calls; 
No pictures of proud artists' skill, no tessellated floors 
That echo to the courtly tread of those within thy doors. 

Thy palace is the wide-spread earth, its dome the arching sky ; 
And far more bright than gorgeous lamps th^ light that meets thy 
The glorious sun at morning's hour, the flashing stars at eve, 
Among whose rays the moonbeams too their silver tissue weave. 

The Architect who built for thee hath fa^ihioned for thy view 
Full many a scene of beauty rare, bright flowers of Ekien hue, 
The greenwood shade, the waterfall, the mountain tipped with mist -^ 
Whose sunny heights and dusky grot» the amber clouds have kisse(^ 

What though earth trumpet not thy fame across her lakes and seas, 
Nor silken banner waft it forth upon the floating breeze? 
If in thy peaceful breast there lives the consciousness of right, 
Thou 'rt happier than a conqueror returning from the fight. 

What though no herald's blazonry trace back thy ancient name, 
And find unmixed with vulgar blood thy royal lineage came? 
Man^B acts proclaim nobility^ and not the kingly crest ; 
For he '« the noblest who performs lifers trying duties best. 

And should men scorn thy mean attire, and dare to call thee '* slave" 
Hold up thy head, king of thyself, and be thou truly brave ; 
For God hath given thee sovereignty of soul, and mind, and heart, 
And absolute thy power must be till life itself depart 
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lion arm that soul with heaven-born truth, with justice, and with love ; 
Ind fill thy mind with knowledge too, foul error to remove; 
)tir well the ground of thy young heart, that it produce no weeds, 
^ut precioms fruits of charity, and treasures of good deeds. 



ly, let thy bosom wear the robe of high-bom honesty, 

Ind truth gird e'en thy secret acta with its pure panoply ; 

rhen, knowledge-crowned, thy brow serene with holy light shall glow, 

Ind rays of living radiance o'er a darkened world shall throw. 



^nd thou 'It so rule this precious realm bestowed, fair youth, on thee, 
That when is asked thy last account thou 'It give it joyfully ; 
S'or fear abash thy pallid cheek, nor tremble on thy tongue. 
To meet the Universal King and mingle with his throng. 

Prince of humanity I selfs rightful, heaven-born lord I 
V^irtue and goodness bring their own exceeding great reward : 
Be free from passion's rule, from ignorance and pride, 
Vnd there '« no nobler work than man^ the Godhead's se(f beside. 



MRS. MARY E. POPE. 

MRS. POPE'S maiden name was Mary E. Foote, She is a native 
of Huntsville, Ala. She married, when young, Mr. Leroy Pope, 
a m'ember of a branch of the distinguished " Walker " family, of Ala- 
bama. 

As a young lady, Miss Foote possessed a beautiful, dreamy face, 
and her form of aerial grace personified the ideal of poesy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pope made their home in Memphis, where she has 
resided since. Her life has been chequered by misfortune and sorrow, 
which have only seemed to give occasion for the development of the 
lofty and noble qualities of her nature. Mrs. Pope is the mother of 
Lieutenant W. S. Pope, killed at Tishemingo Creek, and mentioned in 
the life of General Bedford Forrest. 

Mrs. Pope has grappled with adversity with a bold, unquailing 
spirit, and ridden triumphant over the storms of life. She has charge 
of a flourishing school for young ladies in Memphis, which sufficiently 
attests the indomitable energy dwelling in her slender and fragile 
figure. 

The sweet murmurings of her muse may be frequently heard float- 
ing on the breeze, in the Memphis journals. 



THE GIFT OF SONG. 



If, when bright visions o'er thee throng, 
They clothe themselves in words of song, 
And strengthen and refresh thy soul ; 
Though weak and faint the numbers roll, 

Yet fear not thou to sing. 
If common life to thee keep tune 
Unto thy spirit's chaunting rune, 
And all the actual grows bright 
'Neath fancy's soft ideal light, 

Thou hast the power to sing. 
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If in each living, human face, 
Thy unsealed eye doth love to trace, 
Through sin's dark, loathsome, outward form, 
God's image, ever pure and warm, 

Thou art a poet; sing. 
When sorrow bows thy burdened head, 
And lurid clouds thy path o'erspread. 
If in thy grief, on radiant wing. 
The muse doth woo thee to her spring, 

Fear not to sip and sing. 
When life blooms like a new-made bride. 
With hope and love and grateful pride. 
And earth to thy illumined eye 
With Aiden seems in sheen to vie; 

If joy is tuneful, sing. 
When morning blushes o'er the earth 
With rosy softness, bloom, and mirth. 
And birdlings from each jewelled spray 
Woo thee to hail the new-born day; 

If music haunt thee, sing. 
If, when thy glances seek the sky. 
Where sunset hues its pavement dye. 
Thy fettered spirit clank its chain, 
Struggling to make its utterance plain ; 

Unbind the links and sing. 
It may be that thy lyre's faint tone 
No magic master-key may own ; 
Thy falt'ring st<?ps may fail to reach 
In fame's great t<;mple -shrine a niche; 

But yet fear not to sing. 
As well the twitt'ring wren might fear 
With his soft strain the dav to cheer 
Because the nightingale's rich note 
More proudly sweet at eve doth float. 

And thus refuse to sing. 
As thou, because on stronger wing 
Thy brothers scale fame's height and sing — 
Their grand, immortal hari>s will wake 
A thousand lesser shells to take 

Part in creation's hymn. 
The heaven-descended, god-like power 
To mortals is a priceless dower. 
Some hearts in silent grief may ache ; 
But some, if mute, e'en joy would break, 

Andy sad or glad, must sing. 
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But if to thee no radiant sheen 
Light up the roughest human mien; 
If life wear not a glorious light, 
Beyond what beams on common sight, 

Be still, nor dare to sing. 
If human faith and human love 
In thee no sacred worship move; 
If in bright nature's open eye 
No great, eternal beauty lie, 

Be sure thou canst not sing. 
If thy calm pulse and even blood 
Course not at times a lava flood. 
With suflfocating rush of thought. 
By noble deeds or evil brought. 

Such cool blood cannot sing. 
Touch not with hand profane the lyre, 
Unbaptized with the sacred fire. 
Study may give the tricks of art. 
But cannot the bard's power impart 

To other souls to sing. 



THE RAIN. 



The rain, the longed-for summer rain. 

Is coming down at last; 
Over the city, the wood, the plain, 

A misty veil is cast. 
The children of men, with dust-dimmed eyes. 

And a prayer in every heart, 
Look fearful up to the cloud-draped skies. 

Lest the welcome signs depart. 

The rain, the pleasant summer rain, 

Comes pattering from the eaves; 
The grateful music rings again 

From the dust -besprinkled leaves. 
O children of men, from sleep arise, 

To worship the loving Hand 
That sends the life-stream from the skies 

To heal the fainting land. 
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Tii^' mill, tlu' coolinp: .-iiinnuT rain, 

Ifnw it l>ri>rhlens tlie cri^p, brown grass I 
How the odors of blossom and ripenetl grain 

Sweep by as the sweet drops pass I 
The cattle, upon a thousand hills 

On freshened pastures fed, 
Are drinking content the tide that fills 

The dried-up 8trealnlet*s bed. 

The rain, the grateful summer rain, 

It falleth alike on all — 
On the child of want in his aching pain, 

On the dweller in splendor's hall; 
On him whose heart and hands are clean, 

On the wretch with the mark of Cain ; 
And lordly man and reptile mean 

Bless God for the summer rain. 

The blessed rain of heavenly grace 

Is falling on human souls. 
And the stain from the mire of earth's wild chase 

Away on the bright drops rolls ; 
The heart that in sin lay scorched and dead, 

To a higher life has birth. 
Whence flowers of love and holiness shed 

Sweet perfuuie o'er the earth. 



MARAH. 

I went oat full, and the Lord hath brought me home empty." 

Travel-stained, foot-sore, and weary 

Comes the exile home again; 
Lifting eyes tear-stained and djroary 

O'er her life's wide, blasted plain ; 
With the dust of ceaseless sorrow 

Burning ever on her brow, 
Seeks on Labor's fields to borrow 

Strength to meet the empty Now. 

Ne'er was queen, with crown-gem studded. 
On the world's most lofty throne, 

Richer than with heart-love flooded 
Went the exile from her home. 
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Mother — oh! the wealth, the glory 

Of that diadem of light ; 
Words can never tell the story 

Of its treasures of delight. 

On the won field, rent and gory, 

Whence the routed foe had fled, 
Faded out the light and glory 

When the hero son lav dead. 
Empty, shorn, and inly bleeding. 

Groping 'neath a ray less sky. 
All the joys of earth unheeding. 

Fain the mother-heart would die. 

But o'er sorrow's waves come stealing 

Whispered tones of tender love. 
To the darkened soul revealing 

Shapes of light the grave above; 
And a form of seraph beauty, 

Hero brow, and maiden cheek, 
To hear her song, "Life is duty, 

And the brave the conflict seek." 

Travel-stained, foot-sore, and weary, 

Is there strength left to obey? 
O'er a life so blank and dreary, 

Can the fainting steps make way? 
Saviour, on thy path of sorrow, 

Guide the feet so far astray, 
Purge the t«ar-dimmed eyes to follow 

Thee, the mourner's hope and stay. 





VIRGINIA. 



MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 



ARGARET JUNKIN is the second daughter of the Rev. 
George Junkin, D. D., a Presbyterian divine of some note 
in the Southern portion of that Church. Dr. Junkin was 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., and of Wash- 

jllege, Lexington, Va. The successor of the Rev. Dr. Junkin 

•residential chair of the latter College is Robert E. Lee. 

all " Jackson was one of its Professors in the terra of Dr. 

whose eldest daughter was the wife of the famous Confederate 



Tunkin was a frequent contributor to the " Southern Literary 
;r " during the editorship of John R. Thompson. The follow- 
. was published in 1850 : 

DANTE IN EXILE. 



ior perceived one day a man coming into the monaetterj whom none of its 
ew. He asked him what he wanted ; but the stranger making no reply, and 
to gaze on the building, as though contemplating it« architecture, the ques- 
it a second time; upon which, looking round on his interrogator, be answered: 
— Turnbull's Ueuiut of Italy. 

Peace for the exile banished from his home, 
His kindred, and his country? — for the man 
Whose very birthplace roots him from her soil 
In jealous rage, as though lie were a weed 
Of noxious influence, and flings him forth 
To wither, all uncared for — pe<w€ for himf 
Yea, even for him — if indignation just 
Against oppression and foul wrong can yield 
A nutriment, though bitter, strong enough 
To still the cravings that his nature feels; 
But not for thee, O Poet, with thy soul 
Of organism tender, delicate, 
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Stern, yet with woman's gentlest sweetnesses 

Tempering its loftiness — its every chord 

Thrilling with an unutterable love 

To thine unworthy Florence — with thy heart, 

Thy high, heroic, melancholy heart. 

In its refinement of ecstatic pain, 

Quivering beneath its sorrow evermore ! 

No peace for thee ! Thy sadden'd gaze could rest 

Upon no other sky that wore a hue 

Resplendent as thine own Etrurian heavens; 

No stream that Hashed in sunshine could awake 

The joyousness that thy young years had known 

By silvery Arno ; and no city seem 

So queenly in its proud magnificence 

As beautiful Florence, lying lovingly 

Within the arms of her encircling hills. 

Yet she could fling thee from her — she could bear 

To bind thy sensitive spirit to the rack 

Of an ingenious torture, till thy life 

Should wear in broken-hearted ness away ! 

And thou couldst tame thy .fiery nature down, 

And love her still with an unselfish love. 

That nought could quench, even in thy deepest wrong, 

Throughout thy years of lingering martyrdom ! 

She could not take thine all : though sore athirst 
For the sweet sympathies that once refreshed 
Thy Tuscan home — thou hadst a hidden spring, 
Pure, cooling, inexhausted, whence thy mind 
Drew strength and solace *midst its harshest woes ; 
And even in thy severest poverty 
Of hope and comfort — thou, with lavish hand, 
Didst pour from out that precious fount of song 
Delicious waters that should ever yield 
Divine refreshment. 

But the living stream. 
So clear and full and flowing, and so fraught 
With rare delight to others — could not cure 
Thy long home-sickness — could not satisfy 
Thy painful human yearnings. And the peace 
Which thou hadst sought through many wanderings — 
Through years of weary banishment, in vain — 
Thine aching heart found only in the grave ! 
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1857, she published a volume, entitled "Silverwood : A Book of 



ries." 



>nel J. T. L. Preston, the husband of the subject of this article, 
of the faculty of the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington. 
. Preston*3 most ambitious effort is the poem of " Beechenbrook : 
rnie of the War." 

- Preston has written because she "thought in numbers, and the 
irs came," not for popular notice, nor from necessity, as, alas! so 
of her countrywomen have been forced to do since the war, by 
verses of fortune. She is so happy as to be lifted above want or 
nts of poverty. She has written for pastime and from patriot- 
^ the amusement in the pleasant idleness of a life devoted not to 
ure, but to the womanly cares and pleasures which a large 
i^hment, husband, children, and "society" force upon her. 
*. Preston was a frequent contributor from its commencement to 
Land we Love; " General Hill, its editor, being a warm personal 

of hers. She also contributes to various other Southern journals, 
ubjoin some critiques. Northern and Southern, of " Beechen- 

" — the first taken from the " Round Table," the second from 
Field and Fireside : " 

lEcnENBROOK : A Rhyme of the War. — A i)uhli8her'8 printed esti- 
»f the sale of his publications is usually somewhat imaginative ; to use 
adbare but serviceable quotation, *The wish is often father to the 
It.' Yet in this case we see no reason to doubt the entire veracity of 
!». Kelly & Piet in announcing 'fifth thousand' on the title-page of 
)lume. It is one which, we should judge, would be immensely popu- 
long the people for whom it was written, and to whose sectional pride 
rejudices it appeals in more ways than one. In all respects it is essen- 
Southern, and in most it is praiseworthy. Its press-work especially 

a standard of excellence which we were not prepared to look for below 
delphia ; and the poems themselves, if they do not quite deserve, still 
>t altogether disgrace their handsome setting. In two points particu- 
they challenge Southern admiration : in the first place, they are not 
itely trash, which is quite an advance on the majority of Southern 
; and in the second place, their merit is even sufiicicnt to dimly fore- 
>w a time when the sunny South shall achieve intellectual emancipa- 
n a literature of its own, and be no longer dependent on New England 
)etry, as well as piety, politics, and prints. To the author's own people, 
fore, unjaded as yet by the worship of many literary idols, her book 
be peculiarly grateful : even we of the North, who are not tainted by 
K)mbre &naticism that sees no good in Nazareth, may find in it much 

15 
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lo ;uhnii"f au'i nj'j'htii'l. 1 ii<' \< i-<' i-< i:r;if('t"iil anil riM\\ Imj. an.] i!- I;;!i:;;:.:' 
and sentiiiKMit prove tlic aullior to be a lady of refine<l an<l eultivato<liA<t'. 
'Dulce et dmiA' is rather an indecorous liberty with Horace, and we shooW 
greatly prefer that Miss (or Mrs.?) Preston had not linked * breast' vitk 
*C4ire8s/ nor turned ' harassing' and * support' into 'harassing* and 'rtp- 
j)ort.' But after all, we are not so much concerned with Miss (or Mn.t| 
rrcston's Latin and orthoepy, which might be better, eh with her poeuy, 
which might be decidedly worse. The story of *Bcochenbrook'— a story 
mournfully trite to thousands of aching hearts — is simply and gmofiilly 
told; and some of the shorter poems inti^'rspcrsed — * Only a Private' aod 

* Slain in Battle* — arc not without pathos. Of course, the war is re- 
garded from the Confederate standpoint, and equally, of course, there ii 
the usual amount of Southern devotion and Southern invincibility— Mi» 
(or Mrs.?) Preston's rebels being ea.sily victorious against anything less thia 
quadruple odds, whiirh is a rather perplexing statement, coiu*idering thit 
Northern bards assure us of its exact converse. But to offset these lery 
natural and not unpardonable flights of fancy, we have much less than the 
usual amount of 'vandal hordes' and * despot's heels' that generally tram- 
ple through and make gory the war-poetry of Dixie, just as the strains o' 
the Federal minstrel arc enlivened by the dismal howl of the bondmai- 
The most flagrant error in this direction is a rather invidious comparisoa <» 
the vulture and tlu^ eagle in what is one of the best poems in the booa» 

* Stonewall Jackson's Grave ; ' but it is suggested only to be deprecat*^ 
and dismissed. The stanza will bear quoting : 

' The largofs of their praise is flung 

"With bounty rare and regal; 
Is it l)ecau.-«e the vulture fears 

No longer the dead eagle ? 
Nay, rather far accept it thus — 

An homage true and tender, 
Ap soldier uato soldier worth, 

As brave to bravo will render.* 

" The last stanza is even better : 

' Rare fame ! rare name ! If chanted praise, 

With all the world to listen ; 
If pride that swells a nation's soul, 

If foemen's t«are that glisten; 
If pilgrim's shrining love — if grief, 

Which nought may soothe or sever; 
If TiiesK can consecrate — this spot 

Is sacred ground forever ! ' 

" The political tone, if we may so caII it, of these poems, is much bigT-^ ^ 
and healthier throughout than we could have expected, or than wc ^^ 
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anted in hoping for by any example of moderation that loyal muses 
J set. Southern women, we are told, still cherish in their hearts that 
!mes8 of hatred and that stubbornness of rebellion that did so much to 
ong the late conflict, and which their husbands and brothers, we believe, 
5 more wisely and nobly dismissed; but if we interpret this volume 
tly, if it has not been defkly doctored for the Northern market, we take 
9 a sign, that, even among the women of the South, at least the more 
ivated portion, the right feeling, the true patriotism, is gradually re- 
rting itself. The concluding poem, entitled * Acceptation/ expresses 
the spirit which should animate the Southern people ; a spirit wherein 
ry intelligible regret for the past is tempered by submission in the pre- 
, and abiding hope for the future : 

*We do accept thee, heavenly peace ! 

Albeit thou comcst in a guise 

Unlocked for — undcsircd,* our eyea 
Welcome through tears the sweet release 
From war, and woe, and want — 8urceaso 
For which we bless thee, bles^sdd peace ! ' 

These lines have the true ring ; and an extension of the feeling which 
ipted them will do more to hasten reconstruction than the harangues 
dozen Senators, and the Freedmen*s Bureau to boot. The women of 
k)uth have done much to destroy the Union ; they can certainly do as 
1 to rebuild it." 

t is to be sincerely hoped that the war which has so severely scourged 
outh will bring some good to the country, beside the lessons of political 
>my it has impressed upon us all. It is cheering to begin to see already 

marked signs of fruition of this hope in the matter of the literary sta- 
, and taste, and ambition of our people. It has always seemed to us 
whatever of genius there is in the South, there has always been wanting 

grent necessity, some great pressure of circumstances, some great awak- 
f cause to arouse and develop it ; and it would seem that the war, in 
rogress and final effect, is the first gleam of the dawning. It certainly 
:indled a poetic fire that has never burned before ; and now, while the 

avalanche of worthless rhymes which it forced out ujwn the seething 
ce are being sunk into their proper places in the dark waters of oblivion, 
irl here and an opal there are being fished out, burnished, and set 
ing in tissues of beautiful gold. 

it first, some good things will be lost in the scramble with the bad ; some 
hings will be saved in the shadow of the good. At last, all the bad will 
through, and most of the good, and the good only, will be saved, 
[essrs. Kelly & Piet, of Baltimore, have executed a commendable piece 
>rkmanship in bringing out, from all this rubbish, the poems of Mrs. 
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Preston.* We like the book. It contains some elegant touches that sbooU 
not be lost. 

"To begin with the beginning, and end with the ending, as we propose to 
do, the leading poem covers seventy-five pages, and is styled * A Rhyme of 
the War.' An appropriate title, it is true; but we wish it did not have this 
double name at all — we have had too much of the war. It is written in the 
anapestic measure, which is so beautifully employed in the splendid hallad* 
of Scott and Macaulay, and is interspersed with several animated odea ii 
the Pindaric style. The hero is a Colonel Dunbar, and the introductnfy 
scene portrays the parting of husband from wife and children, and the sor- 
row which overspreads his hitherto happy home, Beechenbrook Cottife, 
when war's rude alarms burst over Virginia, in 1861, on *a day bright with 
the earliest glory of May,' and when 

' The blue of the sky is as tender a blue 
As ever the sunshine came shimmering through.' 

The wife, after she prepared the few little articles belonging to a aoldier"" 
wardrobe, and after he was ready to leave, 

'On the fresh, shining knapsack she pillows her head, 
And weeps as a mourner might weep for the dead. 



And the stout-hearted man is as weak as a girl.' 

And then the good wife rouses herself, and, in the very midst of her over- 
powering paroxysm of grief, throws her arms around her husband's neck, 
and leaning upon his breast, 

' She raises her eyes with a softened control, 
And through them her husband looks into her soul,' 

while she speaks, with a steady and clear voice, the sentiment of a Moc^^ 
nian mother to her son, when she told him to * Gro : return with your shield. 
or on it ; ' but the grielTul wife makes this uninterrupted speech, iw^^^y'^^ 
lines long J hardly stopping to take breath. It is the heaviest part of th« 
poem. If she had said what she did say with more brevity and more vii»» 
it would have been better. It is a good scene, too much drawn out. 

"Beechenbrook Cottage is situate within hearing of the booming of ^"^ 
guns in the battle of Manassas. Mother, daughter, and little son seek * 
green hillock, and pause to listen : 

'Again and again the reverberant sound 
Is fearfully felt in the tremulous ground ; 
Again and again un their senses it thrills, 
Like thunderous echoes astray in the hills.' 

That is certainly very fine. 

* Mrs. Preston is a sister-in-law of Stonewall Jacksoa. 
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am : 



' On tiptoe — the sammer wind lifting his hair, 
With nostrils expanded, and scenting the air, 
Like a mettled young war-horse that tosses his mane, 
And frettinglj champs at the bit and the rein. 
Stands eager, exultant — ' 



t? who? 



' — a twelve year old hoyj 
His face all aflame with a rapturous joy/ 



eally to be regretted that the author should have attempted to fill 
magnificent background for a superb picture with ' a twelve year old 

iny and many an eye that peruses this paper will recognize a scene por- 

in Mrs. Dunbar's letter to her husband. It is not hard to find the 

in these lines : whether it is hard or not to find any truth — and how 

of truth — in them we leave the reader to determine. Here is what 

ites to him : 

*Our beautiful home — as I write it, I weep — 
Our beautiful homo is a smouldering heap ! 
And blackened and blasted, and grim and forlorn. 
Its chimneys stand stark in the mists of the morn ! 

* I stood, in my womanly helplessness, weak, 
Though I felt a brave color was kindling my check, 
And I plead by the sacredest things of their lives — 
By the love that they bore to their children — their wives — 
By the homes left behind them, whoso joys they had shared — 
By the God that should judge them — that mine should be spared. 

'As well might I plead with the whirlwind to stay, 
As it crashingly cuts through the forest its way! 
I know that my eye flashed a passionate ire, 
As they scornfully flung mo their answer of — fire ! * 

16 hero of the rhyme is once wounded ere he receives the fatal shot that 
ed his cause of his gallant services, and his bereaved widow and 
18 of their husband and father. The allusions to the fields which were 
: in the Old Dominion are but incidental, and perhaps, on this account, 
)re interesting and artistic. 

le poem is a very fair reflection of the feelings of our people, both men 
omen, during the progress of the war, telling how the women urged 
en forward to the front, and wrote them kind letters, burning with 
tic zeal — how the men marched through snows and ice without shoes, 
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and fought battle after battle, with never enough to eat — how the mother*, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts toiled day in and day out for the soldiers, tbe 
sick and the wounded, their hearts writhing the while with a terrible doobt* 
ing, hoping, fearing. 

" The lai*t two stanzas of this poem are full of vigor and earnestness— afire 
that will kindle life enough, even where the process of freezing has been 
quite completed, to make one appreciate the lines on page 42 : 

* The crash of the onset — the plunge and the roll 
Reach down to the depths of each patriot soul ; 
It quivera — /or since it i« human, it mtittf* etc. 

"Besides * Beechenbrook,' this volume contains 'Virginia,' a sonnet; 
J Jackson,' a sonnet ; * Dirge for Ashby,' * Stonewall Jackson's Grave," When 
the War is over,' and * Virginia Capta.* 

** There have been but few poems produced by the war so exquis^it^ and 
thrilling as the * Dirge for Ashby ; ' perhaps it has not its ecjual, if we 
except Harry Flash's * Zollicofter.' 

" We cannot resist the temptation to quote a stanza or two from ' Virginii 
Capta ; ' they have so much of sublime submission — the conquered to the 
conqueror — in theni : 

' The arm that wore the shield, strip bare ; 
The hand that held the martial reiu, 
And hurled the spear on many a plain — 
Stretch — till they clasp the shackles there ! 



' Bend though thou must beneath his will, 
Let not one abject moan have place ; 
But with majestic, silent grace. 
Maintain thy regal bearing still. 

'Weep, if thou wilt, with proud, sad mien. 
Thy blasted hopes — thy peace undone 
Yet brave live on, nor seek to shun 
Thy fate, like Egypt's conquered Queen. 

' Though forced a captive's place to fill 
In the triumphal traii\, yet there. 
Superbly, like Zenobia, wear 
Thy chains— Virginia K/clrix atill ! '" 
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NON DOLET. 



▲ SONNET. 



When doubt, defeat, and dangers sore beset 
The Roman Arria, yielding to the tide 
Of ills that overwhelmed on every side, 

With anheroic heart, that could forget 

'T was cowardice to die, she dared and met 
The easier fate ; and luring, sought to hide 

(For her beloved's sake — true woman yet I) 
The inward anguish, with a wifely pride. 

Not so our Southern Arria I In the face 

Of deadlier woes, she dared to live, and wring 
Hope out of havoc; till the brave control, 

Pathetic courage, and most tender grace 

Of her " Ncrn dolei " nerved her husband's soul, 
Won him to life, and dulled even failure's sting! 



CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR 1862. 

From " Beechenbrook," a Poem of the War. 

Tis Christmas, the season of mirth and of cheer. 

The happiest holiday known to the year ; 

The one that we often est love to recall — 

Most ancient, most sacred, and dearest of all I 

Turn the records of memory over and see 

What days of your childhood were fullest of glee — 

What scenes are remembered as bright<ist with joy. 

For the old and the young — for the maiden and boy — 

When home, with its festive and innocent mirth, 

S<'eme<i the sweetest and sunniest spot^pon earth, 

And the chimes of your heart most responsively rung 

To the song that the angels at Bethlehem sung : 

Be sure that these white-letter days will be drawn — 

Now is it not so? — from your Christmases gone. 

How saddening the change Ls I The season 's the same, 

And yet it is Christmas in nothing but name: 

No merry expression we \xiXex to-day — 

How can we, with hearts that refuse to be gay ? 
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We look back a twelvemonth on many a brow 

That graced the home hearthstone — and where are they now? 

We think of the darling ones clustering there ; 

But we sec through our tears an untenanted chair. 

We wait for a footstep — we wait but in vain ; 

It will never return from the battle again ; 

The dear face is hidden cold under the clay ; 

His Christmas is kept with the angels to-day ! 

Thank Grod I there Is joy in the sorrow for all ; 

He fell — but it surclv was blessfed to fall ; 

For never shall murmur be heard from the mouth 

Of mother or wife through our beautiful South, 

Or sister or maiden yield grudging her part, 

Though the price that she pays must be coined from her he^*^ 

We drop the close curtains, we stir up the fire, 

And pile up the blazing hearth higher and higher ; 

We wheel up our chair, and with friends and good cheer 

We try to shut from us all visions of fear. 

But the spectre will come — through the warmth and the lig^^ 

The camp gleams before us all shrouded in white. 

We tread the soft carpet, and lo ! there 's the sound 
Of the half-frozen sentinel pacing his round. 
Come hither, my pretty musician, we say, 
Come chase us this gloomy oppression away. 
Her hand o'er the instrument gently she flings. 
And this is the Song of the Snow that she sings : 

"Halt! the march is over; 

Day is almost done ; 
Loose the cumbrous knapsack, 

Drop the heavy gun. 
Chilled, and worn, and weary, 

Wander to and fro, 
Seeking wood to kindle 

Fire amidst the snow. 

"Round the camp-blaze gather; 

Heed not sleet nor cold; 
Ye are Spartan soldiers, 

Strong, and brave, and bold. 
Never Xerxian army 

Yet subdued a foe 
Who but asked a blanket 

On a bed of snow. 
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" Shivering 'midst the darkness 

Christian men are found, 
There devoutly kneeling 

On the frozen ground; 
Pleading for their country 

In its hour of woe — 
For its soldiers marching 

Shoeless through the snow. 

" Lost in heavy slumbers, 

Free from toil and strife. 
Dreaming of their dear ones — 

Home, and child, and wife; 
Tentless thev are Ivinor, 

While the fires burn low ; 
Lying in their blankets 

'Midst December's snow I " 



UNDERTOW. 

▲ SONXET. 



It is a gift for which to render praise, 
Ceaseless and fervent, that our troubled hearts 
Can hide the harrowing grief that chafes and smarts, 

And shut themselves from all intrusive gaze. 
Oft when the murmur of the world grows low. 

And the felt silence broods serene and still. 
The inward ear is listening to the flow 

Of eddying memories, that flood and fill 
The soul with tumult. Then how blest to wear. 

In eyes that yield no sympathizing look, 
A face of tidal quiet, that shall bear 

No hint of undercurrents ! AVho could brook 
That even our nearest, dearest, best should know 
The secret springs of many an hour of woe? 



STONEWALL JACKSON'S GRAVE. 

A simple, sodded mound of earth, 
W'ith not a line above it — 

W^ith only daily votive flowers 
To prove that any love it; 
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The token-flag that, silently, 

Each breeze's visit numbers, 
Alone keeps martial ward above 

The hero's dreamless slumbers. 

No name? no record? Ask the world — 

The world has heard his story — 
If all its annals can unfold 

A prouder tale of glory ? 
If ever merely human life 

Hath taught diviner moral — 
If ever round a worthier brow 

Was twined a purer laurel? 

Humanity\s responsive heart 

Concedes his wondrous powers, 
And pulses with a tenderness 

Almost akin to ours: 
Nay, not to ours — for us he pouretl 

His life — a rich oblation, 
And on adoring souls we bear 

His blood of consecration. 

A twelvemonth only since his sword 

Went flashing through the battle — 
A twelvemonth onlv since his ear 

Heard war's last deadly rattle ; 
And yet have countless pilgrim feet 

The pilgrim's guerdon paid him, 
And weeping women come to see 

The place where they have laid him. 

Contending armies* bring in turn 

Their meed of praise or honor, 
And Pallas here has paused to bind 

The cypress-wreath upon her. 
It seems a holy sepulchre 

Whose sanctities can waken 
Alike the love of friend or foe — 

The Christian or the pagan I 

They come to own his high emprise, 
Who fled in frantic masses, 

• In the month of Jane, 186-4, this singular spectacle was presented at Lexir 
two hofltilo armies in tarn reverently viaiting the grave of Stonewall Jackson. 
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Before the glitt<*ring bayonet 

That triumphed at Manassas : 
He witnessed Kernstown's fearful odds, 

As on their ranks he thundered, 
Defiant as the storied Greek 

Amid his brave three hundred. 

They will recall the tiger-spring, 

The wise retreat — the rally — 
The tireless march — the fierce pursuit 

Through many a mount and valley. 
Cross Keys unlocks new paths to fame, 

And Port Republic's story 
Wrests from his ever-vanquished foes 

►Strange tributes to his glory ! 

Cold Harbor rises to their view; 

The Cedar gloom is o'er them ; 
And Antietam's rough, wooded heights 

Stretch mockingly before them. 
The lurid flames of Fredericksburg 

Right grimly they remember. 
That lit the frozen night's retreat 

That wintry, wild December. 

The largess of their praise is Hung 

With bounty rare and regal ; 
Is it because the vulture fears 

No longer the dead eagle? 
Nay, rather far accept it thus — 

An homage true and tender. 
As soldier unto soldier's worth, 

As brave to brave will render. 

But who shall weigh the wordless grief 

That leaves in tears its traces, 
As round their leader crowd again 

Those bronzed and veteran faces? 
The '* old brigade " he loved so well — 

The mountain men who bound him 
With bays of their own winning, ere 

A tardier fame had crowned him: 

The legions who liad seen his glance 
Across the carnage fliLshing, 
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Ami thrilled to catch his ringing "Charge!" 
Above the volleys crashing; 

Who oft had watched the lifted hand, 
The inward trust betraying, 

And felt their courage grow sublime 
While they beheld him praying: 

Cool knights, and true as ever drew 

Their swords with knightly Roland, 
Or die<l at Sobieski's side, 

For love of martyred Poland ; * 
Or knelt with Crom weirs "Ironsides," 

Or sung with brave Gustavus, 
Or on the field of Aust^rlitz 

Breathed out their dying "Aves." 

Rare fame ! rare name 1 If chanted praise. 

With all the world to listen — 
If pri<le that swells a nation's soul — 

If foeman's tears that glisten — 
If pilgrim's shining love — if grief, 

Which nought ciin soothe or sever — 
If these can consecrate, this spot 

Is sacred ground forever. 



ACCEPTATION. 

We do accept thee, heavenly Peace I 
Albeit thou comcst in a guise 
Unlooked for — undesired ; our eves 
Welcome throuj?h t<uirs the kind release 
From war, and woe, and want — surcease 
For which we bless thee, holv Peace ! 

We lift our foreheads from the dust; 
And as we meet thv brow's clear calm. 
There falls a freshening sense of balm 
Upon our spirits. Fear — distrust — 
The hopeless present on us thrust — 
We '11 front them as we can, and viH*i, 
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AVar has not wholly wrecked us ; still 

Strong hands, grand heurto, st^rn souls are ours 
Proud contK-iousness of (jueuehlcds powers — 

A past whose memory makes us thrill — 

Putures uncharac^tered, to fill 

AVith heroisms, if we will I 

Then courage, hrothcrs I Though our breast 
Ache with tliat rankling thorn, despair, 
That failure plants so sharply there — 
No pang, no pain shall W confessed : 
We'll work and watch the brightening west. 
And leave to God and heaven the rest! 



MRS. S. A. -WEISS. 

SUSAN ARCHER T ALLEY is descended, on the paternal side, 
from a Huguenot refugee, who settled in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. In an old homestead on an estate in this county the subject 
of this article was born, and passed the years of childhood. 

We are indebted to " Mary Forrest's " volume, " Womeii of the 
South," for the following : 

" Among the traits earliest developed in Miss Talley were extreme fetf* 
lessness and love of liberty 

" It is said that she was never known to betray a sign of fear ; and at the 
age of five years, in her visits to the neighbors, she would unhesitatingly 
face and subdue by her caresses the fiercest dogs, which even grown person^ 
dared not approacli. A .siri«rular power of will and magnetism, like that 
ascribed to tlie author of * Wuthering Heights,' seems to have poesesc" 
her. She rode with a graceful, fearless abandon, and loved nothing better 
than to float away by herself in a frail boat. She was the frequent com- 
panion of her father and grandfather in their walks, rides, and hunting and 
fishing excursions; yet with all those influences, she was ever a gentle child, 
and remarkable for extreme sensibility and refinement. She delighted i^ 
all sights and sounds of beauty, and would sit f(»r hours watching the sky ii*. 
storm and sunshine, or listening to the wind among the trees, the plashin» 
of a waterfall, or the cry of a whip-poor-will. This life familiarized h^f 
with all the voices of nature. A sound once he^ird she never forgot, but 
could, years after, imitate with surprising exactness. 

" When she was eight years of age, Iut father removed to Richmond, a"*^^ 

she then entered school When in her eleventh year, she ^'** 

relejised from the thraldom of the school-room by an unexpected dispen^^' 
tion. It had been remarked that for some days she had appeared singula*"*^ 
absent and inattentive when spoken to; being at length reproved, she bU*^ 
into tears, exdaimimc, ' I can't hear vou.' It was then discovered that t*^*^ 
hearing was greatly impaired. She was placed under the care of the m^ 
eminent physicians of the country; Imt their varied efl*orts resnlt<»d, as is ^ 
often the cjise, only in an aggravation of the evil. She lost the power 
distinguish conversation, though carried on in a loud key; a power whi^^ 
she has not wholly recovered 

** Her parents were at first greatly at loss as to the manner of condncti^* 

750 
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ducation. Fortunately, she was advanced far beyond most children of 
^e; and now, released from the discipline of school, her natural love of 
f' deepened into a pa^ion. It w^as soon found sufficient to throw suit- 
books in her way, and thus, unassisted, she completed a thorough scho- 
c course. She also acquired an extensive acquaintance with the lite- 
re of the day, and her correct taste and critical discrimination elicited 
wannest encomiums from that prince of critics, Edgar A. Poe. 
It was not until Miss Talley had entered her thirteenth year that her 
uic faculty became apparent to her fiimily ; she having, through modesty, 
?fully concealed all proofs of its development. Some specimens of her 
le then falling under the eye of her father, he at once recognized in them 
flow of true genius, and very wisely, with a few encouraging words, left 
to the guidance of her own inspiration. In her sixteenth year, some of 
poems appeared in the ' ^^outhern Literary Messenger.' " 

n September, 1859, a collection of her poems was issued by Rudd 
Jarleton, of New York. This volume secured for her a distinction 
N^hich she may well be proud. For rhythmic melody, for sustained 
igination, for depth of feeling, and purity and elevation of senti- 
H, these poems are equalled by few, and surpassed by none of the 
Auctions of our poets. They are rich also in those qualities of 
d and heart, which, apart from any literary prestige, win for Miss 
ley the esteem and affection of all who are admitted within the 
ce circle of her friendship. 

he " war experience " of this lady reads like a romance. It was 
fved for Susan Archer Talley to suffer many hardships and priva- 
J during the war. Circumstances placed her during a great por- 
of that period within the power of the enemy — at intervals as a 
*ded prisoner — at intervals under surveillance. As the record of 
5 events is closely connected with many interesting phases of the 
jgle, and, indeed, in many respects is hLstorical, this sketch of the 
under consideration would be incomplete without some testimony 
er adherence, in despite of evil conjunctions, to the principles 
^h, in common with every true Southern woman, she steadfastly 
itained. 

t the time of the secession of South Carolina from the Union, she 
in New York, on her way to Europe, with the ultimate purpose 
ealizing a cherished wish of her heart, viz., a year's residence in 
i. Prior to the rising of the issue between the North and the 
h, a devoted friend of the Union, the Northern threat to " whip 
South back into the Union " with armed men aroused her Southern 
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spirit ; and abandoning her purpose of visiting Europe, she det«^ 
mined to return to her home in the South. About this time ^ 
refused to sign a petition of leading Southern women, sent her by Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, praying tlie Legislature of that State not to 
bring about the secession of Kentucky. In the same spirit, althoogk 
often since applied to, she has scrupulously refrained from any mattei 
touching upon politics, believing this pursuit to be out of woman'* 
legitimate sphere. 

At the threshold of her resolution to seek her Southern bome,di4- 
cultics beset Mrs. Weiss. Martial law had been proclaimed. Hff 
api)lication for a passport having been refused, she determined to «t 
out alone, trusting to fortune to make her way to the Confederite 
lines. At Barnura*s Hotel, in Baltimore, she was called upon by* 
gentleman, a stranger to her, who j)rofessed to be well acquaint^ 
with her, but who declared that he must remain unknown. This gtf>" 
tleman gave her several MS. pa|>ers, impressing upon her the import* 
ance of their being delivered to General R. PI Lee at the earliest po** 
sible moment. The risk was great ; but she gladly consented to giv* 
her aid, in this way, to the furtherance of the Southern cause. H*^ 
manner of secreting thase important papers was ingenious. Whc^ 
left alone, she carefully tore them so as not to injure the writinlS* 
folded them in sli]>s, and enveloping each in a slip of black silk'* 
plaited them in her hair, which was fortunately long and thick. I^ 
this manner she conveyed the precious documents in safety, until i^ 
was in her power to conJide them to a more speedy conveyance. An^ 
this was the first service that she was enabled to render to her belove^i 
South. 

Acting under advice, Mrs. Weiss determined to reach Virginia by 
the Harper's Ferry route. But on reaching Frederick, she leameJ 
that the railroad thither had been destroyed, and the bridge across 
the river burned by order of General Johnston, commanding the CoP' 
federate troops at Harper's Ferry, in order to prevent the crossing 
of the Pennsylvania troops into Virginia. In spite of this dishearten- 
ing circumstance, she still resolved to go on, on foot, if necessary. Atx 

acquaintance i)laced her in charge of a Charleston gentleman, Dr. » 

and so with him, and in company with another gentleman, who intro- 
duced himself as an officer of General Johnston's command returning 
from a secret mission to the North, she set out on her adventurous ana 
somewhat dangerous journey. Nearly ten miles were traversed on 
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»y the party. Occasional "lifts" in market- wagons varied the 
ony and fatigue of the journey. At intervals of an hour or so, 
imons to halt would come from some thicket or other hiding- 
where the pickets challenged them in a low voice ; and occa- 
ly an anxious face would appear from amid the foliage, in- 
ig the news "from above" of the military movements, warning 
arty of the presence of Federal scouts and patrols ahead, and 
ng how to avoid them. After a cautious progress, detours very 
jntly being necessary to avoid detection, the party reached Sandy 
about dusk. Here it was discovered that the Confederate troops 
lestroyed all the boats, and that it would be impossible to cross 
^rer. For ten dollars in gold, however, a man for an emergency 
»und, who consented to patch up one, less injured than the rest, 
jr; and in this ft-ail bark the travellers ventured upon the peril- 
issage. Compelled to move slowly and preserve caution, lest, by 
ightest overbalancing, the boat should capsize, two hours were 
ned in crossing, the moon shining softly meanwhile. As they 
upon the Virginia shore, finally, a woman, breathless and fright- 
suddenly ran through the bushes toward them, and told them 
hey had landed too low down — that there were Federals near 
and that the Confederate pickets had retreated. The oflBcer 

lined to go forward ; Dr. and Mrs. Weiss — the latter 

against her will — returned to the other side in the boat, and 
ally were compelled to make their way back to Frederick. 
. Weiss's next attempt to reach the South was by the Bay Line 
mers. She applied in person to Captain N. Falls, the President 
line, who treated her with great kindness, gave her a free pas- 
) Fortress Monroe ; and on a refusal of the military authorities 
>w her to land at that point, brought her back to Baltimore, 
e following day, a Federal ofiicer, to whom Captain Falls had 
the circumstances of her case, called on Mrs. Weiss, and offered 
e her through, as he possessed influence with Greneral Butler, 
ommanding at Fortress Monroe. After some difiiculty, she was 
;ted to land ; and aft«r a few days' detention at the Fortress, 
; which she received much kindness and respectful attention 
he United States officers, she was sent by flag of truce to Coney 
, whence, tired and penniless, she departed for Richmond, to 
n her arrival there, that her once beautiful home near that city 
16 
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had been choseu as the site of a Confederate fort, and that her family 
was scattered far and wide. 

Under these untoward circumstances, Mrs. Weiss obtained sUttt 
and a temporary home with a relative living in Hanover County; but 
the family soon being compelled to fly thence as refugees, she found i 

boarding-place in the family of Captain , an Englishman, residing 

on the Peninsula. Here she found herself shut in between the two 
opposing camps of Yorktown and Newport News. Veterans of the 
Southern Peninsular Army will well recall the interest which attlat 

time centred about " 's house" in the minds of the soldiers (rf 

either army ; and many of them, too, will remember the eflTorta for 
their safety and comfort which were constantly being made by the 
subject of this sketch during her residence " oa the line." As a mem- 
ber of Captain 's household, Mrs. Weiss's situation was fiiU of 

excitement and of dramatic incidents. Scouting parties from either 
side daily visited the house. Skirmishes would take place opposite 
the back window, and naval engagements would occur on the river in 
front. Spies and deserters passed and repassed, and parties from 
either side came constantly to search the house for concealed "rebeU" 

or Unionists. Captain was neutral ; his wife was a New York 

lady; their children and Mrs. Weiss were Virginians: thus was itthit 
all parties found representatives in this household. Yet, strange to 
gay, Mrs. Weiss was the only one who was thoroughly trusted by 
either Confederates or Federals. The latter, although knowing her as 
an open and uncompromising enemy, invariably treated her with 
more faith and respect than they exhibited toward the other mem- 
bers of the household. They granted her more than one favor for her 
own people; and more than once, also, did it occur that her pleadings 
sufficed to save the house from burning by both Greneral Magruder's 
and General Mansfield's order. 

Upon one occasion, when a party of Federal soldiers had come 

upon Captain *s place, and, in ambuscade, had mortally wounded 

a Georgia officer, the Confederates, suspecting Captain 's feithi 

were about to take him prisoner and burn the house. Knowing his 
innocence, and moved by the distress of his family, Mrs. Weiss con- 
sented, at their solicitation, to beg a respite until she could obtain 
General Mansfield's promise that the German soldiers should not 

again molest the Confederates on Captain 's premises. For three 

miles, on her way to General Mansfield's headquarters, she walked 
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iu»»ni;rtlie river-sh(.)re, alone and unprotccrrd, cnrouniirin^ the Fr<lt'ral 
*^*jKUers ill tlio woods and hollows, in panics ot' from two to twenty, 
coarse and brutal in appearance, most of them. From these men, 
^^pite their unpromising exteriors and character, she received varioua 
^ct8 of rough courtesy, such as the pulling down of a fence for her to 
P^ or placing a log over a wet place, so that she could cross dry- 
^bod. A most remarkable journey this, at the circumstances attend- 
ing which even the Federal officers expressed surprise. Her petition 
Was granted by General Mansfield, who sent her home in a private 
Carriage, with an escort and a flag of truce. 

Frequently, applications would be made to her from both sides for 
meetings or exchanges, without the formality of a flag of truce ; the 
Federal officers courteously saying that they would accept her pres- 
ence as an assurance of good faith — a sure appeal to the chivalrous 
sentiment of the Southern soldier. Among the oflicers whom Mrs. 
Weiss met on this occasion were several true gentlemen, who befriended 
her during the war, and who, since the war, as circumstances would 
allow, have been equally friendly in their conduct toward her. They 
knew her for what she professed to be — a firm, yet open and honor- 
able enemy, doing whatever she could for the Southern cause, yet in a 
strictly honorable way, and never betraying them where they had 
trusted her. This was all understood by General Mansfield's officers, 
who seemed to understand the character of a Southern woman more 
fblly than any of those with whom Mrs. Weiss met, and to respect her 
accordingly. 

From her windows, Mrs. Weiss witne8se<l the famous battle on the 
6th of March between the " Merrimac " and the United States fleet, 
aided by the "Monitor." She also witnessed the passage of McClel- 

lan's army past Captain 's house, in their " On to Richmond " 

movement by the way of the Peninsula ; also the attack upon our 
pickets, and their final retreat. The day previous to this, General 
Magruder sent two of his staflT officers with a lady's horse, urging Mrs. 
Weiss to come into the Ck^nfederate lines at once for safety. Feeling 
oonfident that she would not be disturbed, however, she remained at 
the house. The result proved unfortunate. On the 1st of April, a 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Vinton, (a son of Dr. Vinton, of 

Trinity Church, New York,) was sent to guard Captain 's house. 

During the evening of the first day of their arrival, Vinton begged 
the &vor of an interview with Mrs. Weiss. Mrs. Weiss considered 
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this rather in the light of an order, and granted the interview. For 
three hours he kept her in conversation, in which she expressed ^ 
self fully and freely on the suhject of the war, Vinton obsenringattbi 
commencement of the interview : "We are, politically, enemies; ball 
trust that we may be, personally, friends. Do not hesitate to speak 
freely to me, on my honor as a gentleman and a United Staiet ojjiixt' 
On rising the next inorning, Mrs. Weiss discovered that all her joo^ 
nals, papers, etc., had been removed from her desk ; and an hour afi^^ 
an officer quietly presented himself at her door, and handed her ano^ 
from General Keyes, which contained the information that that offio^ 
requested to see her at his headquarters in camp. Convinced that b^® 
was a prisoner, and that no course was left her but to obey, she f^ 
pared for travel, and accompanied the officer to the general's amb**' 
lance, in waiting. Here she was met by General Davidson, wU^ 
assured her that she was ** under the care and protection of gentleme^* 
and should be treated as a lady." After a rough ride, they reach^^ 
General Davidson's tent, which he caused to be prepared for her recep' 
tion — with a tent-cloth on the floor by way of carpet, and a silk^**" 
table-cover on the rough pine board, replacing the common tumble ^ 
with a silver driuking-cup. After remaining here for a few houra?* 
they proceeded to General Keyes's tent. General Keyes was vei"^ 
courteous, insisting upon her taking some refreshment, and treatin^^ 
her with all respect. 

From Greneral Keyes's headquarters, Mrs. Weiss was ordered to \>^ 
sent to Fort McHenry. On her way thither, as indeed had been tb^ 
case from the first moment of her arrest, there was no indication of' 
her being a prisoner. She was treated everywhere with the utmost 
courtesy. General Keyes said, however, that he considered her » 
*Tuost dangerous enemy ; and that, "much as he disliked troubling her, 
duty compelled him to remove her beyond the possibility of influ- 
encing either Federal or Confederate officers." She was first sent to 
Newport News, where the ofiicers of General Mansfield's stafi* expressed 
great indignation at her arrest. She was informed by them that she 
had been made a prisoner on complaint o£ Colonel Vinton and of * 
renegade Virginian, one Major Sage, of Fairfax, whom she had oflfended 
by some remark. Efforts were made by General Mansfield's 6i»S to 
secure her release of General McClellan ; but without success. 

On the 4th of April, Mrs. Weiss reached Fort McHenry. There, 
fortunately^ in the commander of the Fort, General William W. M<w^ 
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, she recognized an old iriend, who had knoWn her from her infancy, 
d who was well acquainted with her family. General Dix's orders 
on the subject of her imprisonment were very severe. His instruc- 
•ns were that she was to be locked up, and kept in a solitary prison, 
d was never to be allowed to see or speak to any one, except Gen- 
tl Morris and the officer of the guard. One or two other lady 
soners, recently released, had been subjected to similar treatment. 
"8- Weiss made no complaint, no petition or compromise. She three 
I eg declined to take the oath of allegiance, which was offered to 
' by General Morris, acting under instructions from General Dix. 
^eral Morris informed her upon these occasions that her acquies- 
oe would insure her her liberty. 

i^iiat Mrs. Weiss's existence at Fort McHenry as a prisoner was 
entirely devoid of the amenities of life, and that it sometimes 
^ired that officers of the United States Army were prompted by 
^Tous impulses in their treatment of prisoners, is shown in Mrs. 
ies's own account of her personal experiences while at the Fort, 
i^ ting of these days, she says : 

'Xo General Morrises fatherly kindness and indulgence while I remained 
' OTt McHenry, and to the perfect courtesy and respect with which I was 
•t^, I have no words to do justice. He wished, in order to secure me 
^ter comforts, that I should give parole on certain points, which I de- 
^^sd. How he tried to amuse and interest me in my loneliness, passing 
tiy a half-hour at my fireside in cheerful conversation, he himself escort- 
me in long walks around the ramparts, or inviting me to sit with him 
^lis own piazza in the cool of the evening, and exacting for me from every 
ft the most rigid respect. But oh ! the long, solitary hours, in which I 
^Xiid pace up and down my bare room, thinking of my country and of my 
iople — thinking of the battle-fields stained with precious Southern blood, 
id praying, as I had rarely before prayed, for success to our cause 1 And 
len the lonely, almost, at times, maddeiang feeling of my powerlessness in 
eing a prisoner! To know that the tide of life was surging onward without 
lose prison-walls, while I remained a helpless drift upon the shore I Only 
i08e who have been prisoners, and solitary prisoners, can have an idea of 
e agony and torment of the feeling. 1 do not wonder that people die, or 
I mad under it 

** This did not last more than three months. At the end of that time, 
meral Morris gave me the liberty of the Fort. He allowed no guard 
K)ut me, and forbade even the officer of the guard to go near my room, 
iless sent for by me to walk, or to make known my wants. This room 
RS in itself pleasant enough — a large, airy room in the building, occupied 
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by General Morris and his aide. Gradually, by the kindness of General tai 
Mrs. Morris, various comforts were added, until it came to be quite a pl*^ 
sant and cheerful apartment. General Jklorris permitted metowalkboih 
within and without the Fort, escorted by an officer, at any time and M often 
as I liked. He allowed me to see secession visitors from Baltimore, flw 
loaded me with offerings of books, flowers, fruits, and canary-birds as prison 
pet8. He appointed a nice little German girl to wait on me; and my meals, 
though taken alone, consisted of every delicacy and luxury that could ^ 
desired. And finally, he laid out a little garden-plot in front of the house^ 
and there, with two of the soldiers to do rough work, we amused oursel^ 
in the morning. I had plenty of books, writing and drawing material' 
and, on the whole, but for my anxiety in regard to the progress of the ^•^^ 
should have been content. It was here that I wrote the * Battle of the }i^^ 
rimac,' which I showed to General Morris, having no fear of him. He sp*^ 
many an hour in endeavoring to convert me to the Union cause; and ***^ 
remarked, at length, that I was the most obstinate of all the 'rebels* th^ 
he had ever had under his charge. I shall never cease to think of him; t^* 
kind-hearted, benevolent man, the firm officer and courteous gentleman, ^ 
I then knew him ; and to regard him, and also his wife, with the deep^^ 
gratitude." 



During her imprisonment at P]ort McHenry, General Dix was 
peatedly petitioned for Mrs. Weiss *8 release by Federal officers, as wesJ 
as by Southern sympathizers ; but he firmly refused acquiescence wit* 
the appeals. He declared that Mrs. Weiss should not be release^d 
until the end of the war, if it should last ten years, as he dreaded h^r 
influence, as a writer and otherwise. In view of her failing health. 
General Morris again urged her to take the oath of allegiance, which 
she again refused, sending word to General Dix at the time that she 
considered such a proposal to a Southern woman an insult. Her 
demand for a trial was also refused by the same officer. 

In June, Generals Dix and Wool were appointed to an exchange 
of places, the former taking command at Fortress Monroe, and the 
latter at Fort McHenrv. One of General Wool's first acts was to 
release Mrs. Weiss. About the last of June, she left Fort McHenry 
for Norfolk, where she anticipated meeting friends. At Fortress 
Monroe, she encountered General Dix, who expressed indignation at 
her release, and wno gave orders that she should be watched, and not 
allowed to leave Norfolk, which town was within the limits of his 
command, and also that her correspondence should be intercepted* 
Of these facts, Mrs. Weiss received private information from a Federal 
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vjtl-.rtT, uli'.-f a<'<jiiaint;inct' .-Ik- 1ki<1 iiiikIi' at Xvwpori Ni-w-, aiid who 
^va> tluMi in authority in Xoriolk. 

In this condition of surveillance, Mrs. Weiss remained for three 
njoiiths. She finally resolved to run the blockade. One dark night, 
sHe left Norfolk in a small boat, travelled up the river past Newport 

^ews and Captain 's house, the scene of her former strange expe- 

nenccs, past the patrolling Federal gunboats, unseen, as far as Smith- 
field. Thence the journey to Petersburg was made on foot and in 
'^^Arliet-carts, in disguise. And at last her journey was completed, 
^^ her heart's desire accomplished at the same moment, when, from 
"^^ Capitol at Richmond, she saw the Confederate flag flying, touched 
^'^K the splendors of our great and recent victories ! 

-touring the residence of Mrs. Weiss at Captain 's house, on the 

"^xx ingula, she had many opportunities of serving the Southern sol- 
"'^ir^, and advancing our military interests. She passed important 
^F^^rg to and fro through the lines, obtained newspapers for our 
^•^^rals, and followed any directions given her, these beiug, of course, 
^^ ^ strictly honorable nature. It was in consequence of her forward- 
ers' a message to General Magruder, regarding the small force at 
'"^'^vport News, just after the sending of re-enforcements thence to 
"'**^ ^Tiaide, that the Merrimac made her attack at the time she did, 
*^^ before she was quite completed. She acted as a medium merely, 
'^'^V'ing had facilities for so doing, except in one instance, when, after 
"^^Hg taken prisoner, and while on her way to Fort McHenry, she 
>^«lrned from various oflScers of the number of McClellan's army, the 
^^flTerent brigades, his plans, etc , and found means to send informa- 
tion to General Magruder of the same, and that McClellan designed 
'Attacking Yorktowu, believing the force there to be much larger than, 
'^ she knew, it in reality was. Lesser services it was also in her power 
to render, such as signalling the Confederate pickets of the approach 
of attacking parties, or of ambuscades. On one occasion, an oppor- 
tune signal of this kind saved the lives of forty Confederate soldiers, 
who were approaching directly on an ambuscading party of German 
Federal soldiers, lying in wait behind a fence. And again, she saved 

as many more lives from an ambuscading party on Captain 's 

place, by descending the precipitous bank to the river beach, wading 
some half a mile through the tide, and making her way through a 
thick and tangled wood and morass to one of the Confederate pickets, 
two miles distant, whom she warned of the danger, just in time to stop 
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the approach of a troop of cavalry, whose arrival the Federal aoUin 
were expecting. Duriug the winter in which she remained atCaptti 

's, being the only person allowed to approach the Confedento 

pickets, she used regularly, every morning, to carry the poor, bal{> 
starved men a plentiful hot breakfast of meat, bread, and coffee. Fn- 
quently, they would have no rations but bread and potatoes, or mt 
Frequently, too, they were barefooted, and otherwise unprotectei 
against the severe cold. In Richmond, also, as did most of the Soutk* 
ern women, she gave her attention to the sick and wounded in tk 
hospitals. 

It was upon Mrs. Weiss's return to Richmond from her impridoo- 
ment in Fort McHenry, that she commenced writing for the "Mag- 
nolia Weekly " and the " Southern Illustrated News." Up to thai 
time, she had written exclusively for the "Southern Literary MeaBen- 
ger," which, however, failed to give her any compensation for her 
writings. Up to the time of her commencing to write for the two 
first-named papers, she had. never been able to write, satisfactorily, a 
line of prose, with the exception of one inconsiderable article "Ob 
Reading." Poetry had been to her as the breath of life, and her 
poems had occurred to her almost as inspirations, conceived and writ* 
ten out on a moment's impulse, without labor or difficulty whatever; 
and in several cases, (as, for instance, in the case of " Summer Noon- 
day Dreams,") without a word being altered. Then, about three 
years before the war, this power seemed suddenly to desert her entirely; 
and in this interval she wrote nothing. It returned as suddenly upon 
the inspiration of the war ; but again as suddenly departed. Since 
three years, she has not written a line of poetry; but, strangely enough, 
prose now flows readily, and almost without the labor of thinking, 
from her pen. Providence seems thus to have provided for Mrs. 
Weiss, at the very moment when she needed this capacity as a sole 
means of support. As, like most Southerners, she has lost everything 
by the war, happy for her that facility with her pen which, in a meas- 
ure, supplies the absence of her lost fortunes 1 

Mrs. Weiss was too patriotic to regret the destruction of her worldly 
goods ; but the loss of friends, and especially of an only brother, che^ 
ished by her with a sister's devoted ness, who was drowned in the 
retreat before Sherman, has cast a permanent shadow over her life 
Indeed, since the day when Richmond was taken possession of by the 
Federal army, and she knew that the war was over, she has felt **«* 
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^^K' who in..uriHih lor lii- iVii-iid-." ^Iis. \\\ i.-- i- imt ciitirt-lv Ikmic- 
^***i, h()W(;ver, ul' ii luLure recoinjufiisc lor iIk* trials an<l siiti'criii;4s ot* 
^*^« South. "Our lost cause/* she has wrilteu, " is as dear to me now 
^ ever; and 1 glory, even while I mourn, that ive were enabled to give 
^ the world the glorious spectacle of a handful of men, ragged, worn, 
**id starved, battling with strong hearts and firm, unshrinking hands 
Against an overwhelming host of powerful enemies; and I believe that, 
though I may not live to see it, the day will come when that cause 
^ill reassert itself, and that so much precious Southern blood has not 
*^een spilt in vain." 

There is one other event connected with Mrs. Weiss*s prison-life, the 
^^ital of which should properly be incorporated in this narrative of 
Uer checkered experiences during the earlier years of the war. This 
Qvent, €K)nceming her closely, and fraught in its course and conclusion 
Mrith more of unhappiuess than happiness, involves the brief story of 
her acquaintance with her husband, Lieutenant Weiss, of the Federal 
nrmj, and her final marriage to that gentleman. Mrs. Weiss met 
her future husband at Fort >[cHenry, during the time of her impri- 
sonment in that Fort. As officer of the guard, Mr. Weiss fre<picntly 
accompanied her in her walks about the Fort and upon the shore. 
Thus thrown together, a feeling of sympathy prepare<l the way in the 
officer's breast for the entrance of a stronger impulse. Their frequent 
long conversations established, in a few weeks, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance than could have been ef}ecte<l, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in a year, and Mrs. Weiss gave him her promise to marry 
him so soon as she should be at liberty. This promise was given, 
however, on the express condition that he should resign from the Fed- 
eral service, and in due time, in an open and honorable manner, 
espouse the cause of the South ; Lieutenant Weiss having, under her 
teachings, professed to have become convinced of the injustice of the 
war, and a convert to Southern principles. 

About this time, Lieutenant Weiss was ordered South with his regi- 
ment. As there was also a probability that Mrs. Weiss would be sent 
farther North, he insisted upon their immediate marriage, in order 
that at any time, if need were, she should be able to join him. This 
marriage was necessarily private ; and in order to avert suspicion and 
possible, punishment for infringement of prison rules, it was to be kept 
strictly secret until he could join her at the South, or she him at the 
North, as events might render necessary. 
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Tiie iiiarna;re touk place ou the day betore that on whk'n iky ^'^' 
expected to be separated; but the orders were couDtermandtd, 4^*^ 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Weiss remained at Fort McHenry some ^^ 
weeks longer. It was at the special request of General Morris wJ» 
Mrs. Weiss was subsequently allowed to go to Norfolk, wbei« ** 
could daily see her husband, who w^as at that time stationed atSuB^**' 

In August, Lieutenant Weiss obtained his discharge, and baat^i*** 
immediately to Germany, in order to settle his estate, obtain moD^* 
and return and claim Mrs. Weiss openly as his wife. It waa und^ 
stood that he was to meet her in Norfolk in two months, Mrs. W^ 
in the mean time going to Richmond. 

During his absence, Mrs. Weiss received two letters from \atO' 
Then for three years she neither heard from nor of him. This intc^' 
ruption to their correspondence was caused, as Mrs. Weiss afterwaf** 
learned, by General Dix's intercepting their correspondence, in whicl* 
manner he became aware of their marriage and their plans. As M^-' 
Weiss anticipated, a watch was set upon his movements, and thus w*^ 
it that, at first, he was prevented from coming South. 

After her return to Richmond, Mrs. Weiss kept her marriage ^* 
secret, in pursuance of her understanding w^ith her* husband. Fiiiall^"« 
despairing of his coming, she caused the announcement of hermar'- 
riage to be published, and then made various attempts to join him i^^ 
New York, where she suppose<l him to be. 

For the purpose of her contemplated journey, Mrs. Weiss wasconi-*' 
j)elled to sell everything she possessed, even to necessary clothmg, i" 
order to raise means sufficient to reach New York; and with her infeat 
child and. her faithful negro maid, she set out on her difficult and peril- 
ous venture. After several days of travel, mostly on foot, for there 
were at tha't time no travelling conveniences, Mrs. Weiss succeeded in 
reaching the Federal lines at Williamsburg. 

One step more, and Mrs. Weiss would have been placed withm 
reach of her long-separated husband. But upon that step was a con- . 
dition — she must take the oath of allegiance. At this alternative 
she did not for a moment hesitate; but, with a sinking, sorrowful heart, 
she turned to retrace her weary journey back to Richmond. Night- 
fall found them in the midst of a dense wood, where Mrs. WeL» was 
robbed of all her little possessions by two Union men who had prom- 
ised to guide them. Even her baby's scanty little wardrobe waa not 
spared by these ruffians. For five miles farther through the darkness 
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^"^y \valkt'<l, pa->iiiL^ iiiuiu-rttus Ikui-v- uliich lia.l \n'i'\i burnt hv I lie 
*eUeral troops, mid linally caiiit' to a ruiiUMl lann-liouse, .still occupied 
"5 the women of the family, whose husband and sons had all been 
killed in battle. This family gave to the wanderers all they had — a 
"Ule milk and a small quantity of bread. At this ruined but hos- 
pitable home they rested a\vhile; and then, resuming their journey, 

they reached the house of Dr. , in New Kent County. Here they 

werereceivedkindly, and were assisted on their way back to Richmond. 

On the fall of Richmond — opportunity, until that time, lacking — 

Mra. Weiss joined her husband in New York. But it would seem 

that churlish fate, not content with clouding the earlier years of her 

married life with the shadows of multiplied disappointments, had re- 

•cnred for Mrs. Weiss an unhappy sequel to her marriage. That future 

Potent and repose which should have sprung from adversity and 

^Mailed her when most the promise seemed auspicious. A differ- 

^ce of opinion between her husband and herself brought about a 

"•(^ration. Mr. Weiss desired to send their little boy to Germany, to 

/^ ^opted by a wealthy brother living in that country. The natural 

''^Pube of a mother's heart protested against this action ; and when, 

'iwately, the chofce lay between her husband and her child, she and 

^^'^ Weiss parted ; and, with her child, she returned to her desolated 

^^*tie, where, in the lonely fort, she lived with the child a solitary 

*^ and in extreme destitution. None of her relatives offered to re- 

^Ve her in her necessitous condition. Her marriage with a Federal 

^^cer offended them, and she was thus left alone to struggle with for- 

^Oa Subsequently, Mrs. Weiss went to New York, where, at least, 

^^^ opportunities for one of her cultivated and brilliant intellect were 

^^^ter than in the devastated South. In that city, she entered a suit 

fi>r divorce from Mr. Weiss, which, in the summer of 18G8, was in 

progress. 

In this reference to Mrs. Weiss's marriage, the writer has been actu- 
•ted by a desire to explain to many, to whom, perhaps, the explana- 
tion brings a new knowledge, the circumstances attending her acquaint- 
ance with and marriage to Mr. Weiss. In view of the fact that this 
explanation has reference to events than which none could be more 
important in a woman's life, and which, in their course, were known 
only to familiar and intimate friends, this narrative has been deemed 
necessary, as making known to that general public which has so long 
admired the intellectual woman, those truths, intimately associated 
with her life, which cannot but arouse a generous sympathy. 
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CON ELGIN. 

Con Elgin was a horseman bold, 

A chief of high degree, 
And he hath gone with twenty men 

A-sailing on the sea; 
Now woe the hour and woe the strand 
When Elgin with his men shall land, 

Wherever that may be. 

Con Elgin sought the stormy isle 

Across the foaming flood, 
And he hath marched with all his men 

Into the Druid wood. 
Where dark beneath the ancient oaks 

The Christian temple stood. 

Con Elgin slew the old Culdee — 

The priest with silver hair; 
lie slew him at the altar-stone 

In sacerdotal gear; 
He slew the half- baptized babe. 

And its mother, young and fair. 



He seized the sacramentnl cup 

The blessed wine to drain; 
He mixed it with the Christian's blood 

And quaffed it yet again; 
Then, while his eyes in fury roll. 
His beard he cleanses in the bowl — 
But there is on his blackened soul 

An everlasting stain. 

Con Elgin lies in troubled sleep 

Beneath a Druid oak : 
Was it the whisper of the wind, 

Or a voice to him that spoke? 
" Oh, hard of heart and fierce of hand, 

I sign thee with a sign: 
Where'er thou goest, on land or flood. 
O'er icy plain, through dusky wood, 

Shall loneliness be thine I ** 
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Uprose the bloody horseman then, 

And loudly laughed he: 
"I bear the spell and wear the sign, 

Thou old and weird Culdeel 
Now by the shades of Odin's hall. 
That such an ill should me befall, 

That such a curse should be ! " 

And loudly laughed his followers 

As round about they stood: 
But a sudden thrill and a whisper ran 

Through the ancient Druid wood; 
And trembled all the Valkvrmen 

As round about they stood. . 

And now they are upon the sea, 

And far and fast they go; 
For lo! the storm is on their track — 
The waves are white — the clouds are black, 

And the icy breezes blow. 
Oh, that the storm would wear away. 

And the winds would cease to blow I 

Yet darker grows the fearful night. 

And loud the tempest's shriek; 
They cannot see each other's forms. 

Or hear each other speak: 
But though the waves the wilder grow. 
And though the winds the fiercer blow. 
With stately mast and steady prow 

The vessel onward rides: 
They know that some unearthly hand 

The broken rudder guides. 

A sudden lull — and in the south 

There dawns a misty day ; 
There is no cloud, there is no breeze, 
But far away o'er frozen seas 

The Borealis' play — 
A ghastly light, like that which lies 
Within the dying's glazing eyes. 

There is no life in all the scene, 
There is no breath — no sound ; 
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But slowly o'er the glassy deep 
The icy bars in silence creep, 

And clasp the ship around, 
Till mast and sail and deck alike 

In icy chains are boutid. 

Gloom on the vast, unbroken sky, 
And stillness on the air, 

And loneliness upon the sea, 
And silence everywhere; 

And in Con Elgin's hardened heart 
A stem and cold despair. 

He shrank to see the famished crew, 
So gaunt were they and grim; 

He gazeil where, sea and sky between, 

In lurid haze was ever seen 
The sun's unsetting rim; 

But evermore those stony eyes 
Glared fixedly on him. 

He spake to them — he called to them- 
Then came a silence dread; 

For lo, upon the northern skies 

Strange gleams of lurid light arise, 
And gather overhead; 

They gleam upon the fnizen ship, 
And on the frozen dead. 

The faces of the dead were they, 
So rigid, wan, and blue ; 

Oh, 't was a fearful thing to stand 
Amid that lifeless crew I 

And thrice Con Elgin drew his blade. 

And thrice his iron hand was stayed: 
Ah, well the grasp he knew ! 

He paces on the icy deck, 
He chants a mystic nine; 

He cursed the long and weary day, 
Yet ended all too soon. 

As the lurid disk of the blood-red sun 
Sinks suddenly at noon. 
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The ghastly dead — the ghastly dead — 

They chill him with their eyes ; 
The silent ship — the lonely sea — 

The far and boundless skies! 
Oh, that some little breeze would stir, 

Some little cloud arise I 

And then uprose a little cloud — 

Uprose a little breeze — 
And came a low and slumberous sound, 
Like moaning waves that breiik around 

The storm V Hebrides : 
The ice is rent — the ship is free, 

And on the open seas! 

He saw the land upon his lee — 

He strove the shore to gain; 
And wild and fierce his efforts grew. 

But strength and skill were vain; 
Still onward ploughed the fated ship 

Unto the outer main. 

A sail, a sail I " What ho ! what ho 1 " 

He shouted from the mast; 
And back there came a cheering cry 

Upon the rushing blast: 
Their very life-blood chilled with dread — 
They saw the living and the dead 

As swift they hurried past! • 

And long upon those Northern seas, 

At silent dead of night, 
A cry would echo on the blast, 
And a phantom ship go hurrying past — 

A strange and fearful sight! 
And well the trembling sailors knew 
Con Elgin and his ghastly crew. 



MADONNA. 



Madonna, in the golden light, 
Down-pouring on thy pictured form 

From the stained window's arch fed height. 
Mellow, and rich, and warm — 



i 
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Lighting the halo on thy brow 
Into a living glow, 

Till scarce their radiance seems apart— 
Like light and clouds at set of sun 
Soft melting into one: 

How beautiful thou art I 
How beautiful — as if in thee 

All we might deem of good and fair 
That woman hath been, and should be, 

In mind and heart, in form and face, 

In outward charm and inward grace. 
In nature's sweet simplicity, 
Were brightly imaged there. 

Thy wa>'y hair, a golden shower, 

Upon thy brow disposed apart, 
Half bound beneath the white veil's fold. 
Half down thy bosom rolled 

In graceful negligence of art, 
Seems like the golden-tinted clouds, 

The golden- threaded clouds of eve 
Floating upon the liquid sea. 
The waveless, shoreless sea, 

The sea of light the yellow sunset leaves. 
Dimpling upon thy parted lip 

A breathing sweetness seems to lie 
Like fragrance on a dewy rose ; 

Pictured alike to soul and sense. 

The spirit gently breathing thence 
Far more than simple words disclose — 

The heart's rich eloquence — 
Longing to pour itself in prayer. 
Lest, pent within thy woman's heart. 

Like a fountain in its hidden flow, 

The still-increasing waters grow 
Too mighty in their deep unrest — 
Too strong for thee to bear. 

Thine eyes beneath their drooping fringe 

In shadowy lustre gleam ; 
As still and dark their heavenly blue 

As skies within a crystal stream, 
In liquid lustre gleaming through, 

So still and softly clear 
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We scarce may pierce their depths profound, 
Or deem their beauty hath a bound, 

Yet ever seeming near. 
Sofdy their earnest light is blent — 

Love and sweet humility — 
Watching with mingled smiles and tears 
Of human hopes and human fears, 

The baby on thy knee ; 
The blessed babe wliose starry eyes 

Gaze sweetly upward into thine, 
Half in love and sweet surprise, 

While mingling with thy locks astray 
Loosely within their baby grasp 

The scattered tres^ics twine. 

(taziug upon thy pictured form. 

The woman's earnest soul revealing, 
My soul, uprising from it:^ clay, 
Bends lowly to a purer sway 

Of more than earthly feeling — 
Something trusting, something holy, 
On my spirit dawning slowly. 

With a beauty half divine, 
Till thy spirit, meek and bright, 
Dawning with a living light 

Stealeth slowlv into mine ; 
Hushing the voice of earthly ill, 

Binding me with an unfelt thrall, 
And taming down my haughty will 

To a perfect love of all. 
For the meekness in thy gentle eyes 

Doth meekness to my spirit bring, 
And love unto my yearning heart 

For every living thing. 
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AIRLEY. 

Oh, greenly grow the alder- boughs 
Upon the banks of Airley, 

And on the silver river's breast 
The lilies blossom fairly; 
17 
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AV'ith blithesome echoes, far and near, 
The sylvan shades are ringing, 

And shrilly in the hazel copse 
The merle and mavis singing. 

But Airlev towers are verv lone. 

And Airlev halls are drearv : 
And though the sun be bright without, 

The hearts within are wearv; 
For she that was the light of all, 

The chieftain's lovely daughter, 
Hath fled away with Roden's knight 

Across the stormy water. 

He met her in the shadv wood : 

iTe wooed her bv the river; 
He swore by all the shining stars 

To love but her forever. 
And first she smiled, and then she wept; 

Her heart was troubled sairlv: 
She mountc<l on his snowv steed. 

And fled away from Airley. 

Her cheek wa^ like a summer rose, 

Her smile like summer weather; 
Her fairy footstep left the dew 

Upon the purple heather. 
Oh I where shall we another find 

Whose beautv blooms so rarelv ? 
'T is morning now at Rcxlen's halls, 

And midnight upon Airley. 

Yet dwelleth she a happy bride 

Revond the stormv water, 
And singeth in the stranger's halls 

The songs her mother taught her: 
Oh I we shall mourn her manv a dav ; 

Oh! we shall miss her hairly; 
Yet happy is the Roden chief 

To win the i)ride of Airley. 
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THE BATTLE EVE. 

I see the broad, red, setting sun 

Sink slowly down the sky ; 
I see, amid the cloud-built tente, 

His blood-red standard fly; 
And mournfully the pallid moon 

Looks from her place on high. 

O setting sun, awhile delay ; 

Linger on sea and shore; 
For thousand eyes now gaze on thee, 

That shall not see thee more; 
A thousand hearts beat proudly now. 

Whose race, like thine, is o'er ! 

ghastly moon, thy pallid ray 

On paler brows shall lie, 
On many a torn and bleeding breast, 

On many a glazing eye ; 
And breiiking hearts shall live to mourn. 

For whom 'twere bliss to die. 



THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Let the world be hushed in awe, 
I^et the nations stand and gaze. 

And the distant lands and the isles afar 
Be wrapt in a still amaze. 

While the wondrous drama is acting on 
In these, the wondrous davs. 

Lo ! the waves of the Southern seas 
Are black with a hostile fleet; 

And the very earth to its centre shakes 
With the tramp of a myriad feet, 

Where army and army are drawing nigh 
Nation and nation meet. 

From the realms of the chilly North, 
From the Eiist to the Western shore. 
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The countless numbers are pushing down, 

The gathering legions pour; 
And they swear that the plains of the sunny So**^ 

Shall be steeped in Southern gore. 

Swords for the strong and brave — 

Chains for the proud and free I 
Death to the hands that dare to strive 

For a freeman's liberty ! 
And they cry aloud, in their boastful pride, 

^^Let the world stand still and «ec/" 

Forward! ye hireling hordes, 

And redeem vour haughtv boast : 
For lo ! the plains of the roused South 

Are dark with a gathering host, 
From the boundless wastes of our Western land 

To Virginia's soa-beat coast. 

Steadily on they come, 

With their bearing proud and high ; 
The fiery-souled and dark Creole, 

And the hunter with eagle-eye; 
And there, with a freeman's mien of pride, 
The toil-worn cottier, side by side 

With Virginia's chivalry I 

A noble race, and brave ! 

Meet for a nation's need; 
Ready to die a martyr's death 

As to dare a hero's deed ; 
Marching with firm and steady step 

Where their noble chieftains lead. 

Gaunt with famine and toil. 
They pant through the summer heat, 

And their rags are turned to a coat of mail 
In the icy winter-sleet; 

And the snow of the mountain-top is tracked 
By their bare and bleeiling feet. 

Yet steadily on they come. 

That stern, determined band. 
With the trusty rifle firmly grasped 

In each bare and sunburnt hand. 



> 
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Yea, plumed and pampered hosts, 

Ye may laugh aloud in scorn ; 
But the d^y is near wlien your pride ahall fall, 

And your glory shall be shorn ; 
And likely shall ve curse the dav 

That ever your chiefs were born. 

Stand still, O earth, and gaze. 

As the wondrous hour draws near; 
For lo ! they meet with a mighty shock, 

That the verv world mav hear — 
The sons of the canting Puritan 

And the noble Cavalier. 

As once upon England's soil 

They met in the deadly fray — 
Tlie Roundhead and the Cavalier — 

So again they meet to-day ; 
With a hate which time may never quell. 

Nor the world may wipe away. 

They meet as the ocean waves 

Meet the firm and living rock. 
When wave upon angry wave comes on, 

With a mighty roar and shock. 
Yea, steadfast stand, ye Southern bands, 

And their impotent fury mock ! 

Broken, and shattered, and torn, 

They recoil with an angry roar ; 
And again they gather, again come on 

In a mightier strength than before; 
And again, again they are backward hurled. 
And the strength of the conflict shakes the world, 

And the earth is steeped in gore. 

O dwellers of sunny France, 

And of England's plciisant strand, 
Can ye look on a conflict such as this, 

And calmly and coldly stand ? 
Can ye see us strive, in this tr>'ing hour, 
'Gainst the bloody host of a tyrant power, 

And lend no helping hand? 
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We looked to you in vain, 
Yet our souls are not dismayed; 

On a higher power than aught of earth 
Are our steadfast spirits stayed; 

For the God of battles is on our side, 
The Lord of Hosts shall aid. 

Hark! through the mourning land — 
It is woman's earnest call; 

From the cottier's hearth it comes, 
And the old ancestral hall: 
" Save us, your wives and children dear, 
From the tyrant's hated thrall! 

" Be true, O Soutliern men, 

pjven as we are true; 
And let the thought in the darkest hour 

Your fainting souls renew. 
That still our tireless fingers toil 

And our prayers ascend for you. 

" Stand fast, ye Southern men I 

In the strength of the Lord be strong! 

The glorious day shall dawn at last, 
Though the night be dark and long; 

And God shall protect our nation's rights. 
And avenge our country's wrong!" 



MRS. CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 

IE subject of this short sketch, whose maiden name was Constance 
Carv, and who is best known to Southern literature under her 
de plume of ** Refugitta," is the daughter of the late Archibald 
" and of Monimia Fairfax, his wife, both representatives of 
2nt families of Virginia. Mrs. Harrison is the elder of two chil- 
, and was born, we believe, in Mississippi, to which State her 
f?r had removed, shortly after his marriage, for the purpose of 
tising his profession, the law. Mr. Cary was a gentleman of fine 
ary abilities, and during his residence in Mississippi was associated 
le editorship of a newspaper at Port Gibson, the place of his resi- 
de. Mr. Cary subsequently removed to Cumberland, Maryland, 
re he became proprietor and editor of the ** Cumberland Civilian," 
:?h journal he edited up to the time of his death, 
-t the breaking out of the war. Miss Cary was residing with her 
lier at " Vancluse," about three miles from Alexandria, Virginia, 
many years the country-seat of the Fairfax family, and the former 
le of her maternal grandfather, Thomas* Fairfax. Like many 
-rs, overtaken by the coming of war, Miss Cary became a "refugee," 
rm understood with a mournful distinctness by thousands of the best 
noblest of the South, and sought shelter, accompanied by her mother, 
Richmond, in which city she remained until the close of the war. 
• Was in Richmond that Miss Cary first wrote under the name of 
-fugitta." From both father and mother she had inherited a 
ded literary taste and aptitude; and hence the lively, sparkling 
ches which appeared under that name in the literary papers of the 
federate capital, displayed a more than usual vigor, and their 
city of style earned for their fair author no little reputation and 
J^use. Among the writers of the four years of warfare that befell 
South, none was more popular than " Refugitta," especially in 
^nQond, where were published most of her writings. 
^ the autumn of 1865, Miss Cary went to Europe with her mother, 
fining there about a year. Some time after her return to the 
ted States, she was married to Mr. Burton N. Harrison, who, 
ng the war, was attached to the person of Mr. Jeflferson Davis in 
Capacity of private secretary. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison at present 

1© in New York. 
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M the Tall ol" I'^ii.), llio " Suuilierii IlliL-tratcd ^^\'^v^,'" publbiu-i i.i 
Kichniond, had the following unnouncemeiit : 



"AN ILLUSTKATP:D ROMANCE! 
"Pkize of One Thousand Dollars! 

" Having engaged the servicers of a corps of competent engravers, who are 
confidently expected to arrive in tlie Confederacy in a few weeks, the pro- 
prietors of the ' Illustrated News ' will award a prize of one thousand dolUn 
to the author of the hest illustrated romance, to be submitted to them between 
the present date and the l«t of November next. 

"September ath, 18«: 



':j." 



The time was extended to the 1st of December. 

March 1st, 1864, the " News " announced that the prize for the 
best romance had bean awarded to Miss M. J. Haw, of Hanovef 
County, Virginia, for her story, entitled "The Rivals: A Tale of the 
Chickahominy." 

The " committee " stated that, " in recommending the superiority 
of * The Rivals,* they base their preference upon the fact that to its 
other excellences is added that of unity. The story itself is written 
with a pleasing simplicity of style and a freshness of interest" 

Miss Haw had been a contributor to the " Magnolia Weekly," of 
tales, etc., signed with her initials, the only objection to which were 
the sombre backgrounds. " The Beechwood Tragedy " was the title 
of the first story we ever read from " M. J. H.'s " pen. The priie 
romance was her most ambitious and most successful effort. 

Miss Haw had the misfortune to reside during the war "in the 

midst of battle-fields," and suffered from marauders and so-called 

scouting parties. The close of the war found her " moneyless," and 

since that time she has written nothing, save a few articles for the 

" Christian Observer," having to struggle too desperately for bread 

to have any time for literature. 
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MRS. MAUY WILEY, 

(•♦ Margaret Stilling.") 

REMARKED a distingui^5hed critic, "A nom de plumes in my 
opinion, should express character. Now, the best that I have 
Been in the South is that one of ' Margaret Stilling.* It attracted my 
attention at once." "Margaret Stilling" (the nom de plume of Miss 
Mary Evans) is a native and resident of Amelia County, Virginia. 
Her father. Dr. M. H. Evans, was a physician of some eminence in 
his profession. Her mother, who contributed poems to the "Southern 
Literary Messenger," many years ago, and published a volume of 
poems at Philadelphia in 1851, was of Northern birth — a Miss Stock- 
ton, related, I believe, to the celebrated Commodore Stockton. 

The subject of this sketch was educated at the North, and is an 
elegant, accomplished woman, of high intellectual and musical cul- 
ture, and a brilliant conversationist. 

During the war. Miss Evans was a teacher, yet found time to cul- 
tivate the muses, to the pleasure of the " blockaded " Southrons, con- 
tributing her elegant productions in ])rose and verse to the " Con- 
federate" literary journals. Since the war, she has become Mrs. 
William Wiley, and we presume household duties usurp the hours 
hitherto devoted to the pen. 



A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 

Acro88 the leaves bright sunshine fell. 

Touching their green with gold, 
And tingeing, as some lustrou.*^ shell, 

Each rosebud's crimson fold. 

A dewy network's pearly bands 

Set, diamond-like, with light, 
Stretched o'er each flower iXa gleaming strands, 

With moonlight radiance bright. 
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\\ liiio many a liny, irt-mhling '-pray, 
iSome liquid star-drop brushing, 

Would fljish from thence one silver ray, 
And show a rosebud's blushing. 

With mut€ delight I gazed on all, 
Some charm my spirit thrilling. 

Hearing His voice through nature call, 
Each mystic yearning stilling. 

Then 'gainst the wall the shadow fell, 
An outline dim and strange, 

As if the colors, limned so well. 
Had known some wondrous change. 

'T is thus, O heaven, thy glories bright, 
Fairer than star-gemmed skies, 

Fall, shadowed with uncertain light. 
Before our sin-stained eyes. 



li ■^■- 
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OH! TELL ME, MY LOVE, DO THE SHADOWY S 
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Oh ! tell me, my love, do the shadowy skies, 

As they tremble and sparkle above, 
W^ake not the lost Hope, with her beautiful eyes, 

Shedding glances of holiest love? 

Hath the starlight no power to break her repose, 

Or the night-wind to kiss her again? 
The flowers, as pale as the purest of snows, 

Do they weep for her presence in vain ? 

Oh ! well do I know there are times when thy heart 

Feels again that sweet rapture of love, 
W^hen the flowers and sunshine once more seem a part 

Of those vows still recorded above. 



Our love was in sadne>«, and many a tear 
Fell to prove how immortal its birth, 

And years have but shown how surpassingly dear 
It exceeds the love cradled in mirth. 
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I'f'i' tciir- tlial art- wniiiu: iVoin a lu-art Llial is true 

Sj'tMii to I^U'iid witli a suiiliirlit <livine, 
-Viid a shadowy rainbow against the deep blue 

Like a signet of promise doth shine. 

'T wa.s the brightest of snmmerg, and thus every year 

H^th a seiusou when memory weeps ; 
Phe soul feels a sadness too deep for a tear, 

As the vigils of sorrow it keeps. 

Then tell me, O love, do the shadowy skies, 

As they tremble and sparkle above, 
Wake not in thy heart all the terrible cries 

Of a stifled and passionate love? 

I ^'e marked in thy glances, and heard in each word. 
That the thoughts of the past will not sleep ; 

X know there are times when a voice will be heard 
That doth make thee despairingly weep. 

T know that the present can rivet no chain 

.So strong as the linkings of this ; 
1 feel that the future will bless us again 

With a purer and holier bliss. 

For love that's immortal can never be stilled, 
And the lips that have quivered shall smile; 

While heaven above, that its being hath willed. 
With the brightest of joys shall beguile. 



THE OCEAN OF DESPAIR. 

There is a boundless, surging ocean, 

Beating forever a dreary shore, 
Where darksome waves, with a restless motion, 

Over the sands in anger pour, 
With a muttering, sullen sound of fear. 
As if they felt some horror near. 

■ 

Nought of life o'er the waters gliding 
Breaketh the gloom of its sunless day ; 

But fearful wrecks by its shores abiding 
Show from their spars a ghastly ray ; 
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While many a monstrous, hideous thing 
Loathsomely to their sides doth cling. 

Bleaching bones, on its margin shining, 
Telling of many a tale of woe, 

Point where the breakers are dimly hiding 
Darkly under the waters' flow — 

Striving to show, in their warrings vain, 

Signs of many a bloody stain. 

Up from its depths a voice of wailing, 
Full of a shuddering, awful fear, 

Over the billows its sad length trailing, 
Echoes mournfully far and near; 

Lifting itself in a quivering sigh. 

Far in the dark, o'erhanging sky. 

Angry clouds on its bosom shadow 
Many a gloomy, hurrjin^ form, 

Wildly with dread o'er the surging billow 
Fleeing fast from the bursting storm; 

Looking back oft with a face of woe. 

Strangely pale in the ghastly glow. 

• 

Ala<* for the barks, with glad hopes freighted, 
Forever lost on this fatal shore; 

Going down with a thunder that grated 
Hoarselv above the oi'ean's roar ! 

Who can tell what wild agony burst 

Over the soul in those waters curst? 

Vain the voice of their earnest warning ; 

The pleading, sorrowing, wild-toned cry 
Cannot reach to the land whose dawning 

Recks not of that darkened sky ; 
For others shall steer, not heeding the sight. 
To sink as they in darkest night. 



OH I LOVE, DEAR LOVE, THE QUIET SKIES. 

Oh ! love, dear love, the quiet skies 

Are eloquent with tender light; 
The perfumed night-wind softly sighs ; 

The starlight throbs with strange delight. 
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A thousand blossoms 'neath the moon 

Lie folded with their treasured sweets, 
More beautiful than when at noon 

Their sun-god's smile each trembler greets. 

My queen of blossoms, shall the night 

Shed all its je\velled splendor down, 
And seek in vain that form of light. 

So worthy of its fairy crown? 

See where the pearl-wreaths on the grass 
Flash softly 'neath the night-dew's guise, 

Watching to see thee gliding past, 
And catch the splendor of thine eyes. 



■ 



Oh ! love, dear love, the quiet skies 
Cast down for thee that tender light; 

The perfumed night-wind in its sighs 

Breathes forth thy name with wild delight. 

On tliis fair eve a thought of love 

Pulses through nature's heart for thee; 

Then, while the starlight throbs above, 
Come wander forth awhile with me. 

I'll read a story in those skies, 
Where sapphire tints of brightest blue 

Reflect the splendor of thine eyes, 
Like olden glories blent with new. 

And while the music of thy voice 

Murmurs thy sweet and soft replies, 
Like some rich tune, wh/>se notes rejoice. 
Ere on the breeze it slowly dies. 

The starlight, with its silver showers, 
The misty tints of melting blue, 

The scented winds, the folded flowers. 
Shall plead my earnest love for you. 



MISS VIRGINIA E. DAVIDSON. 

THE subject of this notice has always been an invalid. Says?^ 
in an elegant letter to the writer: "On this account I have W 
the misfortune to be uneducated, except so far as a fine private library 
and an extraordinarily intelligent father's conversation and explana- 
tions could supply the painful deficiency." 

She is the daughter of Colonel James Davidson, who was well kno«ti 
in Petersburg, Virginia, (the home of Miss Davidson,) as a man ol 
remarkably varied information upon all subjects and sciences, and vb 
occasionally wrote verses. On her mother's side she is, by affinity, coi 
nected with the Harrisons, of James River; and the Claibornes, Maun 
and Fontaines, of this State. Her brother, W. F. Davidson, was 
oflUcer in the United States Navy, and was considered one of the fiu 
mathematicians in that highly educated branch of the service: 
also wrote poetry ; and a sister has also evinced the same talent. 

To best illustrate a determined spirit, and showing what can 
done when one places their might at the wheel, we would ment 
that, at the age of sixteen, to use her own words, " I was so illiter 
I did not know or even understand the commonest branches of edi 
tion, until one night a friend, younger than I, came to spend the e> 
ing. She contended with my father about a diflTerence of opinioi 
Hector, and then of Ajax, Theaeus, and Marc Antony. I sat feai 
lest they should call upon me as umpire; for I was entirely i^no 
of these heroes. Fortunately, the conversation turned upon the b 
ties of poetry: upon this subject I knew a little, and gladly did I a 
myself of my superficial knowledge. Ignorance was abashed, ai 
at once commenced, without consultation with any one, a threc-h< 
task of ancient history and mythological reading, until history bee 
a mania and an idol. This was the commencement of my educati 

At the close of the war. Miss Davidson was no better off than 
majority of her Southern sisters. " Necessity is the mother of in 
tion, and poverty is the fruitful mother of energies/* and at on* 
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ividson brain and will and determination awoke, and she 
I incidents detailed to her during social hours of pleasant asso- 
luring the war into book-form, under the title of " Bloody 
its." Some of the incidents of this volume were published in 
uthern Opinion," Richmond, under the name of "Virginia." 
.vid!«on has also written a novel, entitled " Philanthropist," 
which she has called ** Principle and Policy." The last 
! now in the hands of publishers in New York. 



MISS SALLIE A. BROCK 

IS the author of " Richmond During the War: Four Yeawof Per- 
Honal Olxservation," a work which, had she written oothing else, 
would de^ervetlly give her a prominent place among the first female 
writer-s of the country. Says a reviewer in a Northern journal: 

" It in characterize<l by a purity of style and thought, a delicacy of senti- 
iiiciit, and an earncMines.'^ of conviction that are too rarely found in the pub- 
lications of* the (Jay. The hopes and fears, the resolution and 8elf-«acrifi«, 
the Hufrerinjrs and privations, the heroism and courage displayed by the 
Southern people, are described with all the warm affection and loving Kxe- 
eii(!e of a true woman's heart — a heart whose every throb beat in sympathy 
with the cause of the South. The generous and noble impulses by which, 
in common with tens of thousands of her Southern sisters, the fair authoress 
was aetuated, are numifested in the general style and character of the sub- 
jects treated. She brings to her task a mind fully stored with the mast 
minute information on the principles in controversy. She is thoroughly 
conv(^rsant with the causes that led to the conflict, and this knowledge 18 
employed witli admirable judgment during the progress of the work for the 
enlightenment of tlie reader. The style is peculiarly pleasing, and the lite- 
rary character of the book is of the highest order. Full of incident, and of 
stirring, striking, and often thrilling scenes, the interest of the work never 
tiags. All the joyousness of victory and the gloom of defeat, all the glory 
and all the horrors of war, are depicted with a lifelike vividness ; and the 
holding characters that appear upon the stage are painted with the fidelity 
of truth itself The title of the volume would convey the impression that 
the scope is limited to Richmond; but this is not so, for the fair authoress 
takt*s in the whole range of the Confinienicy, and describes the influence of 
tins or that event as alleeting the general pn)gress of the contest. There arc 
no h*ss than seventy-six chapters in the l)Ook, a fact which will serve to 
c«>nvey some idea of its variinl interest. The first opens with the secession 
of Virginia ; and the last, entitleil '* Life in the Old Land Yet," breathes 
forth words of hope and encouragement, giving a glowing picture of the 
future of the South, rousing the taint -heart ihI. and inspiring the desiK>ndent 
with new life and cour.ige. We heartily comment! 'Richmond During the 
War' as one of the mt>st interesting, valuable, and lx»st written volumes that 

hoii apjx'areii since the close of the great struggle.*' 
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Sallif A. liinck i- a native of ?.I;uli.- )i) Coiirt llon-c, X'ir-iiiia, an 
o nj^(.jij.(» litili:- liainK'i anicuiL^ the liill.s of I*it'dninnt, and <>v»'riuin<r by 
J^ittinnr spurs? of the Blue Kidge. This little village is distinguished 
*^^r the wild and romantic character of the surrounding scenery, and 
^*^e fair intelligence and high moral standard of its inhabiUmts ; and 
"^li&s Brock's attachment to her birthplace is shown in the pseudonym 
^>^ her literary efforts, "Virginia Madison." And this very appro- 
r^^'iate nom de plume calls particular attention to the many inappro- 
l^^'iate ones; and it is a cause for conjecture why so many elegant 
^•"iters show such questionable taste in their i)seudonyms. 

ilias Brock, on her father's side, is of Welsh descent. In England, 
^■^e Brocks were staunch Koyalists; and one of the name sealed his 
^^volion to his country and his crown by his blood, upon the Heights 
^f Queenstown, in Canada. 

Her mother, whose maiden name was Buckner, was a descendant, 
^>^m her father, of the Beverlys and the Chews; and from her mother, 
of the Burtons, the Heads, and the Marshalls, all names inseparably 
<^Dnected with the colonial and revolutionary history of Virginia. 

Miss Brock's childhood was passed in her native village, under the 
tutelage of her father exclusively ; and later, under tutors and gov- 
ernesses. She is ignorant of what is usually called " boarding-school 
experience." 

In her childhood, she was fond of study, and devoted to lesthetical 
piirsuitfit, whether growing out of nature or of art, in the circumscribed 
sphere of her acquaintance, from which, strangely, nothing could 
attract her but the roll of the <1rnm ami the clangor of nuirtial music. 
Her reward for merit was pernnssion to go out of school to watch the 
drilling of the officers for the regular spring militia muster. ITer 
soul was so thrilled with enthusiasm, and her pride in the flofj of our 
country, ** the stars and stripers," so intense, that, though a little child 
when the Mexican war broke out, she wished she was a man, that she 
might follow the flag! Her enthusiasm has been completely crushed 
by the events of the late war. How terrible was the revulsion of feel- 
ing, when that flag was used as the ensign for expunging the liberties 
of her own beloved section, only God can know, who witnessed the 
midnight agony of soul over the downfall of the (confederate cause. 

Will God hold us responsible for this terrible revolt of feeling? 

Has he implanted within us emotions of patriotism only to show to us 

the narrow compass of human vision, and the nothingness of ambition? 
18 
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Has he given U8 conceptions of right and wrong only to vindicate hii 
power, and to make us miserable? 

In the fall of 1850, Mr. Brock removed to the University of Vi^ 
ginia, where his daughter spent the following eight years of her life. 
There her sphere for improvement was sensibly enlarged, and «be 
enjoyed the advantages of society as moral, refined, highly cultivated, 
and*intellectual as can be found in the countrv. Her fondness for 
books grew upon her ; in the course of time, she devoted herself to 
studying oil-painting, and then she indulged the dream of author- 
ship. 

In the winter of 1858, the Brock familv removed to Richmond, and 
were livin<r in that citv when the news from Sumter announced the 
breaking out of hostilities. Miss Brock's course of life from that time 
was changed. Dreams of distinction were hushed before the stern dt^ 
mands of dutv. There was much for her to do, in common with all 
of her Southern sisters. She sewed and knitted, and nurse*! and 
cooked, and watched and prayed, during the four years of the war, 
in service for the South and her soldiers; while the delicate health of 
her mother, and the frequent and necessary absences from home of her 
father and younger brother, threw upon her the cares of the family. 
They were severe and onerous, and she bore them with fortitude, feeble 
enough as she watched her mother's decline to the grave. This was 
hor first personal sorrow; and the only drop of consolation she tastes 
is in the remembrance that she has been rescued from the great national 
sorrow, which, like the raven, " never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
pitting," brooding over the wreck of the buried hopes of a nation. A 
total change in circumstances and family changes have driftetl Mia^ 
Brock away from home and friends ; and she is now residing in the 
city of New York, which is the "literary emporium " of the countrv, 
where authors much do congregate. 

"Virginia Madison's" muse is a busy one, and is beconiing to be 
appreciated by the reading world. Writing gives Miss Brock intense 
pleasure, and her writings give her readers no less delight 

Her second volume, a collection of poems from Southern poets, is 
entitled " The wSouthern Amaranth," Wilcox, publisher, New York, 
j)ublished for the benefit of the "Ladies* Memorial Association," 
(1869.) This volume contains many poems furnished expresslv for 
this work by the authors ; also, many beautiful poems from the 
muse of the gifted editress. Miss Brock's talents are of a versatile 
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', excelling in fiction, in poetry, and in what a woman seldom 
well, political topics, which she discusses and argues knowingly 
eloquently. She has established a reputation as a writer, of 
li she may well be proud, and which must increase with time: thus 
dered, her first volume may be looked upon as a bud which must 
Uowed by many magnificent blossoms, which \\e firmly hope may 
.deless. 



WHAT IS LIFE? 



" What is Life?" I asked of a wanton child, 
As he chased a butterfly ; 
And his laugh gushed out all joyous and wild, 
As the insect flitted by. 
" What is Life ? " I asked ; " oh, tell me, I pray ! " 
His echoes rang merrily, " Life is Play ! '^ 

" What is Life?" I asked of the maiden fair, 
And I watched her glowing cheek 
As the blushes deepened and softened tliere, 
And the dimples played " hide and seek." 
'* What is Life? Can you tell me its fullest measure ? " 
She smilingly answered, " Life is Pleasuke ! " 

" What is Life? " I asked of a soldier brave, 
As he grasped the hilt of his sword ; 
He planted his foot on a foeman's grave. 
And looked " creation's lord." 
" What is Life? " I queried ; " oh, tell me its story." 
His brow grew bright as he answered, " Gloky ! " 

" What Ls Life?" I asked a mother proud, 
As she bent o'er her babe asleep. 
With a low, hushed tone, lest a thought aloud 

Might waken its slumber deep. 
Her smile turned grave, though wondrous in beauty, 
While she made reply, " Life — life is Duty ! " 

I turned to the father, who stood near by 

And gazed on his wife with pride ; 
Then a tear of joy shone bright in his eye 

For the treasure that lay at her side. 
I listened well for the tale that should come : 
" My life ! " he cried, " my life is Home I " 
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"^\Tiat is Life?" I asked of the infidel; 
Hi8 eyes were haggard and bleared ; 
Fierce, mocking sneers from his thin lips swell, 
And hisi heart with vice was seared. 
"What w Life," I asked, "in its ebb and flow?" 
With an oath he muttered, " Life is WoE I " 

" AVhat is Life ? " I asked of the invalid wan, 
As he wheeled to the grat* his chair, 
And frowned as through the casement there ran 
A fluttering breath of air. 
" What is Life? " I asked — I asked again: 
He languidly coughed, and answered, " Pain I " 

" What is Life ? " I asked of the statesman grand, 
The idol of the hour ; 
The fate of a nation was in his hand — 

His word was the breath of power. 
He, sickening, turned from the world's caress: 
" 'T is a bubble ! " he cried — " 't is Emptiness I " 

" What is Life ? " I asked of the miser grim, 

As he clutched his well-filled bag; 
His features were gaunt and his figure slim, 

His garment a tattered rag. 
" What is Life? " I asked, " the story unfold." 
" Life," he chuckled, " life is Gold I " 

" What is Life? " I asked of the student of books, 

Exploring a ponderous tome ; 
There are curious things in the rare old nooks 

Whence the records of science come. 
For a moment he turned from his leamM perch, 
And quickly answered, " Life is Research I " 

" What is Life? " I asked of a Christian meek. 
As she knelt before a shrine ; 
The impress of Heaven was on her cheek, 
In her eves a lijrht divine. 
" What is life? " I questioned, " oh 1 trace me its path I" 
She pointed upward, and whispered, " Faith I " 

" What is Life? " I asked of a man of care, 
Bending under the load of years : 
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II<' ran lii- tliiL'«'r> lhr<>ui:'ii lii^ liiiii L:rav hair, 

And hi.s ovelids wore liuinid witli t«-ar<. 
HLs voice trembled, '* I once wiis brave ; 
Life Lj a shadow that points to the Grave ! " 

I turned and asked of my inner heart 

What story it could unfold? 
It bounded quick in its pulses' start, 

As the record it unrolled. 
I read on the page, " Love, Hope, Joy, Strife! 
What the heart would make it, such is Life I '' 



THE SOLDIER'S HOME. 

go home now," said a lady of Richmond to a gallant Missisisippian, after 
r of the armies of the Southern Confederacy. '* Home !" ho echoed sadly, 
y tear glistened in his calm, hluo eye : ** Home — alas ! mother earth is my 
knd the canopy of the heavens my covering. What was once a home is now 
^1 ruin. I have no home, unless it be in the hearts of kind and generous 

Is it where his infant feet have trod 

In the joy of childish glee, 
Like the woodland bird with its merry song, 

'Neath the bouglis of the parent tree? 
Is it where his boyhood's days were passed, 

And youth's bright dreams began. 
Where ambition's dawn, with its kindling pride, 

Gave promise of the man ? 

Has the soldier there a home ? 

Where the cane in rank luxuriance grows 

In the warmth of the genial sun, 
Where the " Father of Waters " in his mighty course 

And giant strength doth run ? 
Where the cotton throws out its snowy fleece, 

Or in that bright " Land of Flowers " 
Where the orange-tree yields its golden fruits, 

And the wild rose wreathes its bowers — 
Oh I has he there a home? 

In the rich savannas of the South, 

Where springs the pearly grain ; 
Where the live-oak rears its kingly head 

O'er the forest-trees to reign? 
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Where the sweet magnolia scents the gale 
And tlie jessamine's perfume ; 

Where the myrtle wild, with its livery bright, 
Doth lighten the fore.st*8 gloom ? 

Not there is the soldier's home. 

Is it where the tall palmetto grows, 

Or 'neath the mountain's crest 
Where limpid streams o'er their rocky beds 

Dance on and never rest? 
Where the cloud-cap throws its silvery veil. 

And the sunset's lingering beam 
Kisses its top with a crimson glow, 

And the purple evening's gleam — 
Is there the soldier's home ? 

On the Old Dominion's blood-washed soil, 

Where everv hill and dale 
Is tuneful of the sacred past 

As Tempc's classic vale ; 
Where Freedom's mightiest throes were felt, 

Where Freedom bowed her head — 
Her mailed hand on her breaking heart, 

In anguish o'er her dead — 

Not there has he a home. 

On the fertile prairies of the We^^t, 

Where the kind and generous soil 
To the farmer vields a rich reward 

For all his care and toil ; 
Where the emigrant's rustic cottage stands, 

And the tall grass, wild and free. 
Rises and falls as the breeze sweeps o'er 

Like the billows of the sea — 

Not there Is the soldier's home I 

For over them all the ruthless foe 

Like locusts dark have trod, 
The fields laid wjiste, tlie roof-trees dear 

Have levelled with the sod : 
The chimneys bare, the blackened walls, 

The ruined hearthstones there — 
The silent cottages around, 

Like crumbling tombs, show where 
The soldier had a home I 
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Lhe chlFj^ ^Yie tented field, 'mid the cannon's roar 
ther * And the musket's rattling sound, 
olr Where the drum's long roll and the bugle note 
n' And the clash of arms resound — 

X Where foe to foe in human strife 

And deadly conflict meet. 
With the hissing ball and the bayonet thrust 
And the dead around his feet — 

Till late, that was his home. 

But other homes has the soldier brave, 

From the battle's dim array : 
In the loving hearts of the good and true, 

The gentle and the gay. 
There is a sacred corner kept, 

Where an altar burns, refined 
With the vestal flame of Heaven's own love^ 

And the soldier is enshrined 

Within this hallowed home. 

Where'er a mansion rears its head. 

Where ease and plenty meet, 
At the well-filled board of bounteous store 

The soldier has a seat. 
In the mountain cot of the humble poor, 

Or near the swelling tide, 
The door may be closed 'gainst the wintry wind, 

But the latch-string is outside — 

And there is the soldier's home I 

Then, poor and warworn veteran, 

Oh, cease thy sad complaint ! 
For earth has always cheery spots 

For the w^eary and the faint ; 
And a promise bright to you is given. 

When life's last dav is done — 
When life's sad battles all are fought — 

When the last vict'ry's won — 

In heaven there is a home I 



MISS SUE C. HOOPER. 

A QUIET home-existence up to the close, or rather begintingof 
the war — for " quiet " was hardly to be found in RichmoDd 
during the time the " City on the James " was capital of the Confed- 
erate States — was that of Sue C. Hooper. 

Miss Sue C. Hooper's father, on the death of his wife and an in&nt 
daughter, which occurred shortly after the second birthday of the wib- 
ject of this article, discontinued housekeeping, and the subsequent life 
of father and daughter was spent as boarders in the home of one oi 
another of their kindred. Says the lady : 

" My earliest distinct recollection is of a character rather different, I opiw, 
from that of most girls. I could not have numbered more than three or 
four years, at farthest, when our city had the honor of a visit from the Sap 
of Marshfield. Reared in the Slashes of Hanover, familiar with the 9cea» 
of Clay*s early life, and bred in the same school of politics, it was always* 
marvel to me that Harry of the West was not my father's favorite leader. 
But, no ; it was Webster, from the colder latitude and granite hills of Net 
England. Well, my father could not permit so golden an opi)ortunity of 
his child's seeing his political idol to pass unimproved ; so, girl, almost baby 
as I was, he hurried me down to the honorable gentleman's reception on the 
portico of the old Powhatan, then a leading hotel, held me in his arms abeve 
the heads of the populace, that in after years I might boast of having heard 
AVebster, the immortal. My impressions of that hour were a source of infi- 
nite amusement to my father to the day of his death. Mr. Webster was 
welcomed by James Lyons, Esq., a prominent member of the Richmond 
Bar, afterward a representative of that district in the Confederate CJongress; 
and I, after an impartial hearing of both speeches, boldly avowed the opinion 
that Mr. Lyons was the greater orator of the two, in my infantile judgment 
It may have been the elegance and grace of our fellow-citizen, or his sono- 
rous, Ciceronian periods, or perhaps both united, as compared with the stout, 
portly figure and short, pithy sentences of the New-Englander, as my dim, 
shadowy remembrance now paints him, which captivated my childish fancy; 
but there was evidently something in his manner, or appearance, or rhetoric 
which indelibly stamped itself upon my mind, and made Mr. Lyons, for a 

long period, my beau ideal of an orator," 

792 
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le childhood of Miss Hooper was passed with her maternal grand- 
ler, a woman of strong and well-cultivated mind for the ante- 
lutionary period. Politics was her forte. She was never quite 
ear the climax of happiness as when she could engage a Demo- 

in controversy, and overthrow (as she conceived) some of his pet 
►ries, by a womanly thrust, or an apt quotation from the Sage of 
land, her paragon of statesmanship. Who can aver that these sur- 
idings had no influence in shaping the habits of thought and man- 
of writing of Miss Hooper? 

[jss Hooper's father made her, his only one, a companion from 
ncy ; taught her to read at an early age, years before she was old 
igh to go to school ; interested himself in her childish pleasures 
pursuits. Mr. Hooper was a man of sound judgment and supe- 
practical sense, and was always very ambitious for his daughter. 
I her childhood, authorship had been Miss Hooper's hobby; but 
ncipated from the restraints of the school-room, for several years 
had no ambition beyond present enjoyment. It is to Reviews, of 
;h department of literature she is particularly fond, that Miss 
l>er is indebted for most of her knowledge of authors, never having 
access to a library. 

er first article was published in the "Religious Herald," Rich- 
d, under the Tiom de plume of "Adrienne," which she still retains. 
er first story was published in a literary weekly of Richmond, and 

much complimented by the editress ; since which time she has 
ributed to Southern and Northern literary journals. During the 

" Adrienne " was one of the most prominent contributors to the 
agnolia Weekly," Richmond. Her novelettes were lacking in 
icity, and the characters were siniilar. " Ashes of Roses " we con- 
r her cleverest novelette; some of the scenes being not only 
ike, but capitally delineated. Her best productions will shortly 
iven to the public. 

^lortly before the close of the war, Mr. Hooper died ; and with the 
nfall of the Confederacy, her property was all swept away ; and 
le-handed, this true Christian woman prepared to contend with the 
Id charities of the world in the battle of life." 
. Virginian by birth, having ever resided within the borders of the 
)ther of States," Miss Hooper is proud of the " Old Dominion," 
clings to her, " desolated," as she rejoiced in her " pomp and beau- 
She converses fluently and elegantly. As a correspondent, Miss 
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Hooper u to be praised ; her letters are natmrnl mud intefeitia*, m 
index of the character of the writer. 

lo the writings of Mi^ Hooper, the defects mre those that are ink- 
rent in her nature and surroundings. Having never trardkd or 
mingled in "society," so called, her novelettes are necessarilr jdtiii, 
unvarnished records of home-life in the middle class of societT;ii 

m 

which, perhaps, the religious element predominates too stronglr for tki 
mass of readers. We think Miss Hooper has erred in too little follow- 
ing Longfellow's suggestion, " to look intSo her heart and write." 



THE OCCUPATION OF RICHMOND. 

I do not l)elieve there ever was a more panic-strickoi woman than I, tke 
first day, and, indeed, the first week of the occupation of Richmond bribe 
Federal troops ; but, upon present reflection, I admit that the caoses ix 
alarm exinted more in my imagination than in reality. 

Sunday was the loveliest of April days, the morning as quiet as inj 
within four years ; and worshippers wended their way to church as peace 
fully as if " wars and rumqrs of wars " were mere abstractions. lo the af- 
ternoon, there were whisperings of evacuation ; and, toward evening, eloo- 
gatedVisages, the constant whistle of locomotives, and fugitive inhabitants, 
l>et^>kened some unusual commotion ; but I remembered the gun-boat panic 
in *62, and persistently refused to credit the evidence of my senses. Sudi 
was my confidence in the success of our cause, that it was not until eleven 
o'clock that night, when it was positively asserted that our pickets were to 
be withdrawn two hours thereafter, that I began to realize the situation. 
That slumber visited not mv eves you will readilv believe: but it is too 
much for your credulity to believe that hope was still inspired by my reflec- 
tions upon the numerous miraculous interpositions of Providence in behalf 
of God's chosen people in ancient times, particularly the deliverance of 
Hezekiah from the hosts of Sennacherib; and I fondly dreamed, even then, 
that the enemy would never be permitted to enter our " beautiful, seven- 
hilled city." This delusion was dispelled about dawn by an explosion which 
shook the hou»e to it« very foundation, and I sprang up, exclaiming to my 

room-mate, " Oh, L , the Yankees are shelling us ! " and shortly after, 

there was another report more terrific still, which fully convinced me that 
the enemy had opened a bombardment. These reports we soon ascertained 
to be from the destruction of the " Patrick Henrj*," at the Rockets, and the 
powder magazine, almost in our immediate vicinity ; and were but the be- 
ginning of the explosions, which were continued throughout the morning at 
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armory and the arsenal. About sunrise, the mob, who had been sacking 

stores all night, completed their work by firing the houses they had rifled. 
e brooding wing of the destroying angel seemed to liover over us in the 
ise clouds of smoke which obscured the sun, and made almost a twilight 
'knesa at midday. The fire raged furiously all day, and by night at 
at one-half of the business portion of the city was in ashes. 
^bout eight o'clock in the morning, in the midst of the consternation 
>ut the conflagration, there was a general stampede of the pillagers from 
own town," fleeing before the enemy. As everything was remarkably 
Let, except in the burning district, and I expected they would enter with 
k great flourish of trumpets,'' I pronounced it all a hoax, until one of our 
ighbors assured me ** he had seen the Yankees on the Square." My first 
*w of them was about ten o'clock, when two regiments of fine-looking, 
Idierly fellows, whom, but for their splendid uniforms, 1 might have 
lagined some of our own brave boys, advanced up the street with a firm, 
^dy tread, and a dignified, martial air. I confess, until then, anxiety for 
Y personal safety had absorbed every other feeling ; but when I descried 
rough the closed blinds the " stars and stripes " waving in the Confedcr- 
e capital, I burst into tears. 

The first freshet of my grief having subsided, I became tolerably com- 
bed ; but, in the afternoon, was again precipitated into a panic by the ap- 
oach of a colored brigade, who rushed pellmell past our residence, sing- 
g, shouting, yelling, firing, the white officers not even endeavoring to re- 
rain them. We anticipated such scenes that night as marked the occupa- 
yn of Columbia, S. C. ; and as these black fiends were encamped only two 
uares beyond us, we apprehended danger to our neighborhood from their 
"oximity. However, everything passed off quietly, and we scarcely heard 
footfall on the street after nightfall. 

" Our friends, the enemy," (to quote the polite language of the late Mr. 
»aniel, of the " Examiner," who fortunately died the week before the evac- 
ULtion,) have preserved very good order ever since their occu{)ation. There 
ave been some irregularities and depredations in the vicinity of the camps, 
articularly before the removal of the negro troops ; but, as "far as possible, 
ley have been promptly punished. Indeed, ma chere, I thought I never 
new what gratitude was until the first week of the Federal rule here: every 
our we were protected from violence seemed a miracle of grace. The 
uthoritics and the soldiery, in the main, have pursued a conciliatory course 
)ward our citizens, and have carefully refrained from any exultation over a 
illen foe. At church they are exceedingly respectful and devotional ; they 
ave been particularly courteous to ladies ; don't even glance at us in the 
treet, except to move aside to allow us to pass 

An amusing incident occurred not long since on Franklin Street, the 
iishionable promenade of the city. A belle, in meeting a Federal officer, 
loubled her veil ; but just as he passed, a gust of wind drifted it at his feet. 
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He picked it up and presented it very gallantly, meanwhile concealing hit 
face with his hat — a suitable reproof for her silly affectation. 

Another incident, more interesting still, as showing the temper of the 
people : Last week, several young ladies, at the passport office, while awut- 
ing their passports, entered into a cheerful conversation, but carefollj ab- 
staining from any allusion to the Yankees or the state of the country. An 
officer in the crowd appeared interested in their discourse, and presentlT 
made a casual inquiry. He was answered civilly, but coldly ; bat, not ft- 
garding his repulse, he pursued his interrogatories on indifferent topa. 
Finding he could elicit no reference to politics or the war, he pertly asked: 
" Well, what do you think of the success of your (Confederacy now ? " " Sir," 
replied one of the girls, ''with God notbing is impossible; and I bdim 
with his assistance we shall yet achieve our independence ; for we are as- 
sured that 'whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.' " Her questioner, 
crest-fallen and abashed, hung his head, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

We are allowed considerable latitude of speech, of which we are ml 
slow to avail ourselves. Treasonable utterances are not tolerated in the pol- 
pit ; but some of our ministers, even in conversation with the Federals, " ott 
great plainness of speech," with perfect impunity 

On the 29th of April, an order was promulgated by Greneral Halleck, to 
take effect on the 1st of May, that no minister would be allowed to perfbm 
a marriage ceremony without having taken the oath, and the parties ood- 
tracting marriage should also be required to take the oath. Two of our 
wealthy young ladies of the beau rnonde were engaged to be married to a 
pair of North Carolina officers the first week in May ; but, upon theappev- 
ance of this order, the parties " out-heroded Herod," by being united in 
Hymen's silken tie on Sunday morning, April 30th — Rev. Dr. Burrows^of 
the First Baptist Church, officiating. It is said there were at least tSdf 
marriages in Richmond that day. 



MATILDA S. EDWARDS. 

ATILrDA CAROLINE SMILEY was the youngest of twelve 
children : six sons and six daughters made the old homestead a 
bright and happy place. 

atilda was left pretty much to her own inclinations in childhood, 
spent many hours wandering through the woods around Grape 
, (Nelson County, Virginia,) gathering flowers, and listening to 
birds and the rippling of the bright waters that sparkled in the 
bine. It was a happy childhood, full of bright, sweet memories, 
wrote a great deal ; and her compositions, although hidden away, 
be thought, securely, were often found by her sisters, who made 
1 subjects of amusement, to her great mortification. One day, the 
[ding elder of the Virginia Conference, Rev. George W. Nalley, 
stopping at the "homestead," and her sister found her blank book 
showed it to him. The gentleman saw much good in these juve- 
productions, and took them with him, reading them to his friends, 
some of the poems appeared in the "Richmond Advocate," then 
kI by Rev. S. M. Lee. Not long afterward, Mr. Nalley and Bishop 
get selected poems from the MSS. book, and a volume was pub- 

rd. 

bout that time, Mr. Nalley persuaded Mrs. Smiley to send Matilda 
le Rockingham Institute, presided over by that good man and 
lent educator. Rev. John C. Blackwell ; a portion of the proceeds 
le book of poems was used to defray some of the expenses of her 
oling. She spent nearly three years at the Institute, 
ae by one her sisters left home as brides, until the youngest only 
left. She kept up her studies and writings, publishing her arti- 
in the " Louisville Journal," " The Home Circle," and various 
r Southern journals. 

1st before the war, she married Rev. A. S. Edwards, son of G«ne- 
S. M. Edwards, of Washington City. Mr. Edwards was in the 
rSury Department of the United States Government, with a com- 
ible home and good salary. When war came, he immediately 

;ned his position, and came South to share the lot of the people of 
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his own section. He was in the employment of the Confederate gof 
ernment at Richmond for four years. 

Life in Richmond was one of few pleasures and many privatioDsto 
any, unless they had many " blue-hacked promises to pay." Mrs. 
Edwards, used to the free and open-hearted hospitality of the couDtiy, 
with the pure air and green woods, suffered many privations— oae 
month staying in the house of a rich acquaintance, who let room 
cheaper to them on score of friendship ; another month in a divp 
basement room ; and another in the third story of one of the Bicbmoad 
hotels, then used as a hospital — living on pork, beans, and ryeco^ 
without sugar. And so life went by from year to year, until the Get- 
federacy ended, and the drama closed with the fall and burniogof 
Richmond. 

After the fall of the Confederacy, Mrs. Edwards went back to her 
childhood's home, "Grape Hill," and opened a female school; buttbc 
country was so poor that it did not succeed, and the school was A^ 

Mrs. Edwards has little time for writing, surrounded by a familj 
of small children ; and like all Southern women, she has many small 
cares upon her hands. She anticipates publishing a poem this fall. 

William Archer Cocke, Esq., the author of " Constitutional History 
of the United States," a work which attracted considerable attention, 
enriching our literature, and placing the author high upon the list of 
Southern authors, in "Sketches of Southern Literature," published in 
1863, notices the volume of poems of Matilda "as an agreeable vol- 
ume of minor poems, which has much of womanly tenderness and deli- 
cate sweetness." 



MARY J. S. UPSHUR. 

IISS UPSHUR, well known under her pseudonym of " Fanny 
Fielding," has written fqr nearly every literary journal of the 
ith, prose and poetry, from the " Southern Literary Messenger " to 
** Richmond Pastime." She is one of the few writers who enter- 
1 the strictest ideas of the responsibility of writers for the press, in 
^ capacity whatever; aiming to be useful in her sphere — "to leave 
line which, dying, she would wish to blot." 

Miss Upshur's birthplace is in Accomac County, Virginia, on the 
ve-washed Eastern Shore, where, almost literally, the Atlantic bil- 
tvs rocked her cradle, and the ocean waves sung lullaby. She was 
moved from here in childhood, and now resides in Norfolk. She is 
daughter of William Stith Upshur, (at one time a lawyer of the 
;comac Bar, a contemporary of the Hons. H. A. Wise and Thorny 
Bayly,) and a niece of Judge Abel P. Upshur, who was Secretary 
State during President Tyler's Administration. 
Vliss Upshur has an inherent fondness for books — could read "hand- 
lely," it has been remarked, at four years old. Though, when a 
Id, devoted to play, she would frequently indulge in seasons of 
rement in a dimly-lighted closet, poring over "Pilgrim's Progress," 
I other books of a serious character. Much of her childhood was 
nt in lonely, old country-houses, with little company and many 
»ks. 

jhe commenced writing for the press at an early age. Her ambi- 
1 was to be identified with the "literature of the South." Her first 
•y, of any length, was a novelette, entitled " Florine de Genlis," 
1 appeared in a Norfolk paper. Miss Upshur has written generally 
r the signature of " Fanny Fielding ; " but sometimes over other 
Limed names, and frequently without any nom de plume, 
\jike Miss Evans, the author of " Beulah," etc.. Miss Upshur was 
icated entirely at home ; the diflference being that the former was 
icated by her mother, while the latter lost her mother early, had 
elder sister, and was the feminine head of the family from her very 
r'enile years, and was educated principally by her father. 
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Miss Upshur's most ambitious prose work, that has been published, 
appeared in the "Home ^fonthly/* Nashville, 1867, entitled '* Confed- 
erate Notes," the "prefatory" to which was in the following strain: 

" Yes, despite whatever odium may attach to the term, thus is bapdied 
thid desultory record, which, written out from an irregular journal of the 
late war time, and immediately antecedent period, seems not thus mi^nimei 

"Those blue-backed * promises to pay ' are significant of a grander venture 
and a nobler hope than mines of gold can express ; and exalted in such mo- 
ciation, we brave the pronunciamento * below par,' only wishing the new 
namesake merited, ecjually with its original, exemption therefrom. 

"Critics of a different turn of mind may vote these * Notes* discordant, 
and assign them one characteristic in common with those of the djiof 
swan, whose * last * are traditionally * ])est.' Humoring the metaphor, we 
feel that not a few are left, yet, upon whose ear the sound will fell like a bar 
of some old, familiar strain in music, and to whom, though the original 
melody has died out in air, each echo is a memory of the sweetest song thit 
was ever sung in vain." 

"Confederate Notes," said a critic noted for his fairness and clear- 
ness of thought, "is a work of great power and deep, earnest thought 
The style is terse, graphic, and idiomatic. This work will place the 
writer indisputably among the leading writers of the South." 

The "Richmond Whig "said: "Confederate Notes," (it was pub- 
lished anonymously,) "in a strictly literary sense, and apart from any 
sectional or political significance contained in its title, is destined, we 
believe, to make its mark upon the comparatively fallow field of what 
is called Southern authorship." 

The following extract from a letter from Miss Upshur is a picture 
of her every-day life, showing she is no bos bleu, in the popular accep- 
tation of the term : 

" A just report of my literary career could, I feel, scarcely be made with- 
out some allusion to the peculiar circumstances preventing that entire nban- 
don to study and contemplation almost necessary to insure high excellence 
in one who designs making authorship a profession." 

Of the poem " Margaret," given hereafter, she writes : 

" I perhaps should tell you that it was written, as so many of my efforts 
were, disjointed — that is, at odd times, when I was busy with other matters, 
and yet felt * a call,' as the Quakers says, ' to write.' I kept pencil and 
paper in my work-basket, and jotted down a verse at intervals while engaged 
with a pressing job of sewing. 
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Veil, I fancy I see certain household achieyements interrupting/' writes 
<' gleaming here and there through hreaks — very plain to me, in most 
^ I have accomplished; pots of jam perceptihle between stanzas of 
IS ; seams of sheets, of carpets, disjointing the general narrative and 
catastrophe of some heroic tale. I do not sigh for more poetic sur- 
dings, or that my lot is as it is. There is no poetry without beauty, and 
s beauty. A woman can have no higher appointment, I hold, than the 
er of a home. Her first duty is here: if she can shine abroad after this, 
rell; but this God intended as the centre of her warmth and light. So I 
rve." 

he followlDg poem was extensively copied by the newspapers 
tughout the country. The " Norfolk Herald " thus prefaces it : 

We take much pleasure in transferring the following beautiful stanzas 
I the pages of the * Southern Literary Messenger,* for April, (1859.) 
f are the production, it seems, of one of the most gifted of the young 
» of Virginia, and one who should rank higher than many whose names 
I become famous. . . . We commend them to the lovers of the beau- 
; for they will find, under their simple style, exquisite figures, conceived 
le very spirit of poesy's self." 

MARGARET. 

Oh I Margaret, pretty Margaret I 

I pray ye linger yet 
At the stile beyond the hay-field, 

When the summer sun is set; 
And I'll tell ye in the twilight 

What ye never shall forget 

Oh I Margaret, sweet Margaret I 

With face so lily fair. 
The sunbeams loved to nestle 

In the meshes of her hair. 
And gleam and gleam more golden 

From the light they borrowed there. 

Oh I Margaret, sweet Margaret I 

With eyes of violet blue ; 
Or, when she looked most lovingly, 

Of that celestial hue 

The heavens show when cloud-gates ope 

To let the good pass through. 
19 
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Oh 1 Margaret, merry Margaret I 

Beyond the meadow mill, 
My heart will listen, listen 

For your gentle tripping still; 
All ite pit-pat echoes waking, 

As of old, at your sweet will. 

But Margaret, sweet Margaret I 

Ye '11 never come again. 
Like the spring-time after winter, 

Like the sunshine after rain; 
But I could kiss the blessed dust 

^Vllere your sweet form hath lain. 

But Margaret, sainted Margaret I 

The hay-field and the mill, 
The meadow-path, its windings, 

And its little running rill, 
Will speak more lovingly of you 
• Than the grave-yard, all so still. 

And Margaret, blessed Margaret ! 

In my heart's love-lacking dearth, 
I'll look upon the sunshine. 

And the flowers that strew the earth, 
And I '11 think I see in each of them 

The types of your new birth. 

Then Margaret, sweet Margaret ! 

Like sunshine after rain. 
Like summer after winter, 

Ye will glad my heart again ; 
For I '11 say they are your messengers. 

And they shall not speak in vain. 

The followlDg extracts from a letter from Miss Upshur tel 
own tale : 

" I suppose the multiform character of my occupations is much th 
in degree, and somewhat in kind, with that of many other Southern 
now who are writers. The thing has its comical side ; a kneeling h 
instance, just about to make a touching declaration to his adored I 
or Sarah, as the case may be, is interrupted by an * aside,' which n 
may be, that your latest ' Bureau ' pet has gone to S'ciety meeting, 8 
must go and loaf your bread." 
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Miss Upshur has recently completed, and expects to publish shortly, 
Bovel, entitled "Mabbit Thorn;" and ''Confederate Notes" will 
K) probably appear in book-form. 



OUR UNION. 



"^ow give our voices to the breeze — our banner to the sky; 

jet stars to kindred stars bear up our orisons on high. 

rod save our sacred Union I the gift our fathers gave, 

•"or which they fought and bled, and fell in many a hero-grave I 

^o North — no South — no East — no West the war-cry leading on, 
V^hen blood flowed red at Mecklenburg, and Trenton's field was won ; 
^0 North — no South — no East — no West when Monmouth's deadly plain 
ilowed in its tide of British blood and piled its hosts of slain. 

'^o sectionalist claimed to know who dealt the deadly blows 
That purchased life for Liberty, and felled her tyrant foes : 
lere on the heights of old Yorktown, and there on Bunker Hill, 
!*he patriot heart and sturdy arm and iron nerve and will 

^ttled before the Lord of Hosts, the God of land and sea, 
fVhose fiery pillar led them to the promised land — the free : 
The British lion bowed his head and crouched him in his lair 
Vhen proud Columbia's eagle soared and cleft the echoing air. 

Lnd as our banner's starry folds floated toward the sky, 
i band of brothers rallied round and sent their shouts on high : 
'"rom fiir New England's granite hills and ocean-girdled main 
The glorious shout of Liberty I rang out again — again 

lang out, and louder, prouder swelled, where Southern sons and daughters 
^nt simultaneously the shout over our hills and waters I 
Should not the sons of sires like these, the ofllspring of such mothers, 
JO hand in hand — one heart — one hope — a loving band of brothers ? 

)ur own beloved, sunny South — our glorious Old Dominion — 
ihall our proud eagle bow his head or droop one waving pinion ? 
Jay, stalwart brothers of the North, shall party-strife divide us? 
Jur foes they of our own household — our enemies beside us ? 
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Now shall we cope as foe with foe, or as with brother, brother? 
" Bear and forbear " the charmed device till we forget all other? 
The passing breeze the watchword waft from icy Northern* land 
To where our groves and flowery plains by tropic breath is fanned! 

The sable sons of Afric's soil, in mercy let them rest 

Where God has placed their lowly lot as seemed unto him best; 

In mercy more to them than us, fonatic zeal, be mute ; 

Do ye not mind who proffered once the God-forbidden fruit? 

And in their garden of content, say, will ye wildly fling 
Apples of discord ? Stay your hand I it were a wanton thing 
To stir within a human breast thought of what must not be, 
By all the laws of God to them — by all His laws to thee. 

Perhaps in ignorance ye 've erred : the human heart is prone 

To cloud the simple laws'of God with doctrines of its own ; 

No North nor South may say, " T is tliine I " the world-wide weakness, 

where 
Each day brings hourly proof how much aU need the Father's care. 

Perhaps in ignorance ye Ve erred : yet better thought may come 
By minding meek-eyed Charity, w^hose work " begins at home ; " 
And sweeping one's own threshold clean, is better than all other 
Cunning device to keep intact the door-stone of a brother.* 

Your Sew^ards, Beechers, Phillipses, who rank and rave of freedom, 

And, deadly as the curse that fell upon the olden EMom, 

Their bl&sphemous anathemas pour out upon the land 

Where men dare differ with themselves and boldly take their stand. 

Who made them judges over us ? spokesmen for liberty ? 
A serious farce — the sable-skinned, but not the white man, free I 
Oh I subtle casuists, who preach of " fire and point of sword," 
A fearfiil freedom that which bids defiance to the Lord I 

Dark household enemies I Oh I tell what in exchange they proffer 
For the blest boon they take away ? — what compensation offer 
For the rent flag — dissevered ties? The murderous brand of Cain — 
The violated memories — brother by brother slain I 

* The answer of the aDcient Egyptian to the stranger, who asked how it was the c 
of his nation were so cleanly kept, is full of signifioanoe, even to this day: "Kacb 
iweepi before his own door," said the compatriot of the Pharaohs. 
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eis it not a sound to make Satan himself seem merry — 
itricidal shout that shook the hills of Harper's Ferry ? 
anks to our wise Governor, under an all-wise Gk>d, 
n, strife were soon laid low with traitors 'neath the sod. 

•t the shades of those whose hones hleach upon Bunker Hill 
heir fearful whisperings, when all heside grew still, 
;he ear of traitor Brown, crying, " Unclean I unclean ! 
than the leprosy of old your deadly stain hath been ! " 

lere are hearts of South and North will rally with us here, 
ed alxjve our grievances to shed the mutual tear ; 
lonorable burial to consign them to the grave, 
Dist above the starry flag, in triumph yet to wave. 



MARTHA HAINES BUTT BENNETT, 

THE author of " Leisure Moments," published by E. D. Loog 4 
Co., New York, several years ago, (1859,) was born in Sorfclk, 
Virginia. A distinguished clergymaa 8aid : 

" While the literary execution of * Leisure Moments ' is of a high, if Ml 
of the very highest order, the purity of thought, the felicity of the imageryi 
and the constructive talent displayed in the management of the longer 
pieces, are as remarkable as they are rare. I can hardly deem it possible 
that these charming sketches are the production of a lady but just rtepping 
on the threshold of womanhood, so intimate an acquaintance does the fiur 
author display with all 

* Thouf^htfl, all passions, all desires, 
All that can move this mortal frame.' 

It is difficult to say which is the writer's happiest vein. She is alike adnu- 
rable, whether she essays to strike the keynote of joy or grief." 

Mrs. Bennett is descended on her father's side, whom she mudi 
resembles, from the English ; and on her mother's side, from the 
French. She is an only child. 

She was educated at Ellicott's Mills, near Baltimore, and received 
her diploma there, and was presented with a gold medal and the 
degree of A. M. by the Harrisburg Female College. 

Miss Butt's first appearance in print was at the age of fourteen, 
although she had written for several . years before that fime. She 
loves the "beautiful and true." She is inclined to be rather satirical- 
very strong in her attachments. 

Says a friend of the lady : 

"She is possessed of a fine person, indeed exceedingly handsome; her 
arm and hand were copied as a model by the artist Barber, of Virginia, for 
the statue of the * Fisher Girl.' She understands well the art of conveniing, 
speaking with ease upon almost any subject. She is sprightly, poetic, and 
imaginative, as her writings indicate." 

Says a phrenologist in regard to this lady's character, as viewed 
phronologically : 
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** She would be a good observer — large perceptive faculties ; a good thinker — 
^ell-developed forehead ; and with large mirthfiilness, she would be witty. 
*ideed, there is a touch of the comic in this intellect; and with her large 
^^guage and excellent conversational powers, she would be most entertain- 
ing. This is the oratorical and musical temperament, overflowing with 
**JQOtion. There is spirit and temper here, modified, of course, by bene vo- 
gues ; but when such a nature takes the defensive, there will be no half- 
way work. She is bs plucky as she is kind and loving ; cautious, but not 
imid or irresolute ; self- relying, but not haughty. She loves her liberty, 
md will not submit to restraint ; but can conform and adapt herself to cir- 
^mstances. She may be led or persuaded, but cannot be driven. There is 
rreat hope, but less veneration ; large conscientiousness, but less humility. 
\he has a good degree of spirituality, very large sublimity, with ideality 
irell developed. There is suflScient acquisitiveness to appreciate property, 
od sufBcient love for the beautiful to incline her to make a good display. 
ihe is both original and imitative. 

" Had she been trained for the stage, especially for the opera, she would 
Ave filled the place with credit. Next to this, something in the line of lit- 
rature or authorship would be the most appropriate. But she would love 
Dd appreciate art, and could excel in it. She would make a good linguist, 
good reader, and could excel in music, drawing, and in painting. There 
I much character here ; and if duly cultivated, she could shine in almost 
ny sphere." 

Miss Butt was a contributor to various periodicals and magazines, 
n the North as well as the South. Her volume of "Leisure Moments" 
iras a collection of her short tales, essays, and sketches. One journal, 
n a notice of this volume, said: 

" Miss Butt's fine intellectual capacities are well developed in the book 
vbich now lies before us. It contains a number of well -written sketches, so 
lilTerent in style one from another that it is hardly possible to imagine they 
vere the product of the same pen. This only goes to show, however, the 
liversity of her talent. Here we find language which not only reminds us 
)f Fanny Fern, but makes us take it for one of her happiest productions. 
Another chapter is dashed ofi* in a free and easy style, through which bril- 
iant humor lurks in every sentence. Then again we find an intense depth 
)f feeling, which she portrays in language that calls forth a responsive echo 
from the hearts of her readers." 

July 6th, 1865, Miss Butt was married to Mr. N. J. Bennett, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and they have made their home in the great 
city of New York. 

In 1866, Mrs. Bennett published, through Carleton, New York, a 
volume of little tales for children, under the title of " Pastimes with 
my Little Friends." 



MISS SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 

THE subject of this sketch, familiarly known to the readers of 
magazines and weekly journals, for which she has contributed 
both prose and verse, was bom in Williamstown, Martin Count?, 
North Carolina, came to Virginia in 1848, and now resides at Alex- 
andria. 

Miss Whittlesey commenced rhyming at an early age, and published 
her first article in the " Edenton (North Carolina) Sentinel," in 1846. 
She published a book of poems, entitled '^ Heart Drops from Memofj^i 
Urn ; " and through M. W. Dodd, New York, 1860, a volume of prose 
novelettes, entitled "The Stranger's Stratagem; or, The Double Dec^t; 
and other Stories." She received a prize from a North Carolina paper 
for a novelette, entitled '* Reginald's Revenge ; " also, from the same 
journal, a prize for a novelette, entitled ''The Hidden Heart" Slie 
again was the successful competitor for a prize offered by "The 
American Union," of Boston, ** The Maid of Myrtle Vale " being the 
title of the successful tale. 

In 1866, the publishers in New York of a series of Dime Novds 
appropriated one of Miss Whittlesey's stories, " The Bug Oracle," and 
published it without her knowledge or consent. 

We believe she has recently, or is about to publish, a novel, entitled 
" Herbert Hamilton ; or. The Bas Bleu." Her longest, and we think 
most successful novel, appeared in the '* Field and Fireside," entitled 
" Bertha, the Beauty." 
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HELEN G. BEALE, 

THE author of "Lansdowne," is a young lady of the "Old DomiDion 
State," a daughter of William C. Beale, a merchant of Freder- 
icksburg, where she was born and has lived always, with the excep- 
tion of two years spent in the "Old North State," after the bombard- 
ment of Fredericksburg during the war. She spent the day of the 
bombardment in a cellar at her home. Her father died when she 
was fourteen years of age. Her education was conducted by Rev. G. 
Wilson McPhail, now President of Davidson College, North Carolina, 
until she was sixteen, at which time she began the duties of life as a 
teacher, and has since spent the largest portion of her life in a school- 
room. Her aim during these years has been, and still is, to perfect 
herself as a teacher. Being thus occupied all day, she wrote " Lans- 
downe " one winter, in the evenings, after tea, for amusement. 

A lady, who has had close association with Miss Beale, so as to 
afford her the best facilities for observing the springs of thought and 
action to which we are indebted for " Lansdowne," her first literary 
eCTorty writes to me : 

"While reading 'Lansdowne/ both in MS. and print, I was confirmed in 
my idea that worthy persons, who are impelleil to put their thoughts on 
paper, throw into their creations their own mental and spiritual life, how- 
ever unconscious they may be of producing any transcript of themselves. 
This is seen in the analysis of the two most prominent characters of the 
story. 

" We all see, daily, persons resembling the other characters : their traits 
may have been personified from observations of common life ; but these two 
are pure creations of the author's brain — the hero, Theodore Lansdowne, 
loving, sensitive, tender, and beautiful, being the type of the aesthetic por- 
tion of the writer's human emotional economy — an acknowledgment of 
homage to the truth of the saying, * A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; * while 
Horace Ashton is a portrayal of another side of her character. In him, we 
find a crucifixion of self, in giving up not only worldly ease and secular 
ambition, but even love itself, held in abeyance to the call of Divine truth. 
Here is the culmination, that defines more faithfully than wordy sketch of 
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mine could give, the calibre of the author of Lansdowne : ' so does she 'fill- 
111 her God-given hest.' 

" In person, Miss Beale is very slight, of medium stature, fine skin, bright 
brown hair, and broad, high forehead ; but the eye is a mystery I have not 
yet fathomed, beautiful, clear brown, calm almost to sadness, as the 'mkt 
resembles the rain ; ' though if she be moved to mirth, sunshine breab 
through the mist, and a most quick, nimble spirit peeps out, full of humor, 
which has the gift of speech. This lady has written a book worthy of he^ 
self, and which, like the companionship of the author, m^kes 

' The cAres that in vest the day, 

Fold thoir tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.' " 

"Lansdowne" was published serially in a weekly journal published 
in Baltimore — " Southern Society ; " and as a narrative of Southen 
society, it was an ornament to the pages of any journal, and partiea- 
larly suited to the one in which it appeared. Like many illy-maiuiged 
Southern periodicals, "Southern Society" existed for less than a year. 

Professor F. A. March, of Easton, Pennsylvania, (a gentleman rf 
reputation for learning, in Europe as well as in this country,) thus 
alludes to " Lansdowne " : " Over and above its merits as a story, it ii 
decidedly worthy of the honor of appearing in book form, on the score 
of its value as a memorial of the society which it depicts." 



MRS. CORNELIA J. M. JORDAN. 

IHE subject of this notice was born in the ancient and romantic 

city of Lynchburg, Virginia, on the 11th of January, 1830. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Jordan was Cornelia Jane Matthews. 

e was the eldest of the three daughters of Mr. Edwin Matthews, at 

3 time mayor of the city ; a citizen of sincerest worth, intelligence, 

i character, highly respected by the entire community, and fre- 

Bntly honored and rewarded with positions of public responsibility. 

e wife of Mr. Matthews was a sister of the Hon. William L. Goggin, 

Bedford County, and was a lady of rare accomplishments, of great 

rsonal beauty, and of many marked traits of amiability and excel- 

ice. She died when her eldest child was but five years old. Her 

sband, faithful to her memory, never married again ; but devoted 

mself to the care and training of his children, and sustained toward 

em, as far as was possible, the relation of father and mother united 

one. The three daughters, after their mother's death, lived with 

leir maternal grandmother in Bedford County, till the youngest was 

d enough to attend school, and then they were placed in charge of 

e Sisters of Visitation, Georgetown, D. C, It was while in George- 

wn that the first attempts of Miss Cornelia to compose, in verse, in 

cordance with the rules of prosody and composition, were made. 

-retofore, she had written "as the spirit moved" — a spontaneous 

^ impulsive utterance. She had sung as a bird, but was now to 

? as a .trained and, cultivated musician. Her " wood-notes wild," 

oh had been merely soliloquies, assumed the form of May-day 

I'esses, verses to her schoolmates, album addresses, etc. These 

'•ts were crowned with the grateful guerdon of flattery and praise : 

^J^ author began to be known as the " poet laureate," and was 

^ys in requisition whenever anything metrical was needed. At 

Commencement of 1846, the highest prize in poetry and prose was 

^rred upon her, amidst admiring plaudits. Perhaps no other evi- 

ce of triumph ever gave her half the pride and pleasure conveyed 

the simple and sincere assurance of her teacher's appreciation and 

friends' approval and satisfaction. 
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The death of Emily, the youngest sister, occurred at this period. 
She was only fourteen years of age ; but united to great livdines t 
richly endowed mind and noble heart, which won the affection of all 
her companions, and the almost idolatrous love of her elder aster. 
The fair unfolding of a flower so sweet and rare was watched with 
almost maternal solicitude, and the sudden blighting of the beautifol 
blossom inflicted a deep wound, whose scar will ever remain to witnes 
its cruel severity. This was the first great -sorrow of the poetess. It 
made a profound impression on her nature, and imparted — uncon- 
sciously, no doubt — a melancholy character to many of her pieces. It 
was in memory of her dead darling that she dedicated her fir^ book, 
many years after, to " The Fireside and the "Grave : the Living and 
Dead of a Broken Home Circle." The consolation of an assored 
hope and the gracious promises of the Divine faith were not wanting. 
But even these could not soothe the great sorrow which despoiled so 
early the tenderest emotions and aspirations. 

The two surviving daughters returned, in 1846, to their grief-stricken 
father. The spring of 1851 found the elder daughter the happy bride 
of Mr. Francis H. Jordan, of Page County, a distinguished and accom- 
plished member of the Bar, and afterward commonwealth's attorney. 
A beautiful home in the Valley of Virginia became now the centre of 
her affections and the object of her care. It was the fit seat of the 
Muses, presenting a rare and unrivalled combination of mountain and 
water scenery. Various poems embalmed ita beauties, and evidenced 
the happiness and tranquil joy which awoke in the married heart of 
the poetess. 

The early years of Mrs. Jordan's married life were spent in the Val- 
ley of Virginia ; but in the first year of the war, she was called upon 
to mourn a double loss — that of her only surviving parent and her 
only child, both of whom died in the short space of one year. 

Shortly before the commencement of the war, Mrs. Jordan published 
a collection of her fugitive poems, under the title of " Flowers of Hope 
and Memory." The book included the poems which, from time to 
time, she had written, and which had " gone the rounds ** of the news- 
paper world — waifs upon the sea of journalistic literature. The book 
was brought out by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, Virginia, at a time 
which was sadly unpropitious ; for no sooner was it issued than com- 
munication between the sections was at an end and all the horrors of 
war inaugurated. 
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About this time, Mrs. Jordan's health became seriously impaired, 
ind she was debarred from writing by a disease of the visional nerve, 
which had previously threatened her with blindness. However, with 
the assistance of an amanuensis, she managed to maintain a correspond- 
gnce with several journals. In April, 1863, she visited Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, where her husband held a staff appointment under General 
Beauregard. It was here that she wrote her poem, entitled "Corinth," 
which, on its publication after the surrender, was suppressed and 
burned by order of one General Terry, at that time commanding in 
Richmond. Mrs. Jordan made this vandalism the subject of a sarcas- 
tic communication to one of the newspapers of New York, and detailed 
how her little pamphlet, entitled "Corinth, and other Poems,'* of which 
an edition of about five hundred copies only was printed, had been 
seized by the timorous military commander as daugerous and heretical. 
Mrs. Jordan had lost all her possessions by the war, and she had 
hoped, by the sale of her poems, to obtain return at least sufficient to 
meet her pressing needs, in that moment of general prostration and 
ruin. How her hopes were frustrated is shown in the facts that have 
just been recited. 

Daring the existence of the bazaar held in Richmond by the " Hol- 
lywood Memorial Association," about two years ago, the Association 
publbhed a poem of Mrs. Jordan's, entitled " Richmond : Her Glory 
and her Graves," the last of any length from her pen. 

Mrs. Jordan has always been, even from early childhood, a devotee 
of the poetic impube. She is of an essentially poetic temperament. 
She was especially partial to the poetry of Mrs. Hemans ; and she 
still retains in her possession an old volume of Mrs. Hemans's poetry, 
thumhworn, faded, and much abused, which has been her inseparable 
companion for years. A little incident connected with the childhood 
of our poetess, will show how strongly her nature was wedded to the 
divine gift of poetry, even at a time when the could have but a faint 
conception of the poet's mission. On one occasion, an old phrenolo- 
gist — at a time when phrenology was the fashion — came to her 
grandmother's residence in Bedford County. Casting his eye around 
for a subject, he selected the little Cornelia. Running his hand over 
her head in a very knowing manner, he observed, with a smile : " A 
pretty hard head, to be sure ; but one that will some of these days 
make a poet" The child's heart throbbed wildly at the announce- 
ment ; and often, in the years that have since passed, has the memory 
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of the old man's words come back to her to give her courage and con- 
fidence. 

Mrs. Jordan resides at present in Lynchburg. Though her fortunes 
are altered by the war, and by the result of the unfortunate iavest- 
ment of a large estate left by her father, she still finds a mother^s con- 
solation in training and caring for her only child, a bright little girl 
of six years of age. 

It is to be hoped that ere long Mrs. Jordan will give to the world a 
volume containing all her poems, and especially that entitled ** Corinth," 
the 'published edition of which, at the behest of a backward civiliia- 
tion, was so wantonly destroyed. 



FALL SOFTLY, A\1NTER SNOW, TO-NIGHT. 

Fall softly, winter snow, to-night, 

Upon my baby's grave, 
Where withered violets faded lie, 

And cypress branches wave. 
Ye bright flakes, as ye touch the ground, 
Oh! kiss for me that little mound. 



Beneath it lies a waxen form 

Of boyish beautv rare — 
The dust upon his eyes of blue, 

And on his shining hair. 
Above his little heart so low. 
Fall gently, gently, winter snow ! 

We laid him there when summer flowers 
Gave out their fragrant breath. 

And pale white roses watched beside 
That narrow bed of death. 

One soft curl from his sunny brow 

Is all of him that's left me now. 

Ethereal snow, fit mantle thou 

For one so pure and fair; 
Fit emblem of the spotless robe 

His baby soul doth wear : 
As stormy night-winds howl and rave, 
Oh ! gently wrap his little grave. 
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FLOWERS FOR A WOUNDED SOLDIER. 

Go, gentle flowers I 
Go light the soldier's room, 
Go banish care and gloom, 
Go, with a voice of home 

Gladden his hours. 
Tell him of woods and fieldi<, 
Tell him of hearts and shields. 
Tell him that sadness yields 

Kindly to you. 
Bear in your sunny smile 
Hopes that all cares beguile, 
Faith in All-Good the while 

Fervent and true. 
Go in your beauty drest, 
Types of the pure and blest; 
Bear to the weary rest. 

Holy and calm. 
Soothe, soothe his bosom's smart. 
Gladness and joy impart ; 
Breathe o'er the fevered heart 

Comfort and balm. 
Go in your summer bloom, 
Light up the soldier's room, 
Drive thence all care and gloom, 

Brighten his hours. 
Cheer him with memory-gleams — 
Pictures of woods and streams. 
Boy-haunts and childhood-dreams — 

Gk), gentle flowers I 



THE FIRST VIOLET. 

Out from a mossy nook in a dim wood, 
Where, silently and lone, my steps intrude 
To share thy solitude, thou lift'st to mine 
Soft glances, little violet — they shine 
Brightly amid the gloom, as if to say, 
'' Spring, whom thou waitest, is not far away : 
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I mark her coming — that sweet duty done, 
Lifting my timid eyes to greet the sun, 
My mission ended, my brief joy complete, 
I breathe my life away at Bcaaty's feet" 
Thou speak'st well, sweet blossom, thus to know 
That, with thy perfumed petals all aglow. 
Thou the sweet prophet art of bird and flower; 
Of vernal summer-haunt and woodland bower; 
Soft winds, gay streams, and all the glorious thin 
Vertumnia droppeth from her dewy wings. 
I would compare thee to the first fond smile 
That lights with hope and joy the heart the while 
From eyes it worships, shedding a soft glow 
Of trembling rapture on the depths below — 
Where erst, a flowerless, wintry strand beside. 
Life's swelling stream rolled on, a cheerless tide; 
Now calm and bright, reflecting from afar 
The warm, sweet radiance of Love's risen star. 



THE BLACKBERRY-VINE. 

It climbs o'er the fence in the garden; 

No trouble it costs us to train; 
For it loves the old worn, faded panels, 

And clasps them again and again. 
It grew there just so in my childhood ; 

None knew how it came ; but they said 
God planted the seed with his finger, 

And straightway it sprang from the bed. 

Now and then, as the rain fell upon it, 

We pulled up the weeds all around, 
And then carefuUv lifted the tendrils 

That helplessly trailed on the ground. 
So it flourished and grew as I find it 

To-day — a bright, beautiful thing. 
With green memories clustering around it, 

And thoughts of my life's early spring. 

Ay, thoughts of the days glad and happy, 
When, in spite of rebuke, I 'd resign 

Work or books for a romp in the garden. 
Where clambered the blackberry-vine. 
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How temptingly hung the dark clusters — 

Ah! well I remember to-day 
How we gathered the berries in summer, 

And served them for *' dessert" at^play. 

Then the butterflies gambolled about it. 

And poised their gorgeous wings, 
JiLst wherever the clustering blossoms 

Their redolent odor flings. 
And the bee hushed ite musical humming 

To kiss the pure, blush-tinted bloom, 
Or to steal from its innocent bosom 

A draught of the honeyed perfume. 

Ah ! when winter, drear winter was over. 

And birds were again on the wing. 
We knew where one snug little sparrow 

Would build a soft nest in the spring. 
Not up in the broad-spreading oak-tree. 

Nor yet in the towering pine; 
But where zephyrs and sunbeams dally 

In the heart of the blackberry-vine. 

Oh I I hear even now in the stillness 

A wild song of melody low ; 
Some dear bird, through the shadows of evening, 

Brings a note of the long ago. 
And I walk once again in the garden. 

Where roses of memory entwine — 
As sweet thought plucks the ripe summer berries 

That grew on the blackberry-vine. 



THE SNOW. 



Softly, softly, beautifiil snow, 
Soft on the hills and vales below 
Let thy feathery flakes now fall. 
Carefully, carefully over all ; 
Wrap in thy bosom the struggling blade, 
Peering through furrows the ploughshare made ; 
Fold in thy white arms the grain below, 
Tenderly, tenderly, beautiful snow. 
20 
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Over the sheltering roof I love, 
Spread thy wings like a brooding dove ; 
One looks out from her easement there, 
Pure as Ihyself, as thyself as fiiir; 
Give her a message of love for me — 
Tell her that, had I thy liberty, 
Straight would I follow thy white sails o'er 
Tempest and tide to her open door. 

Soft on the grave-sod's mantling breast 
Let thy hovering pinions rest ; 
Lightly, lightly, beautiful snow. 
Light as the halo that crowns thy brow 
Let thy gossamer robe descend 
Where the willow and cypress bend 
Over the spot where heroes lie. 
Under the blue sky's canopy. 

They are safe from the storm without ; 
Safe from the victor's threatening shout; 
Safe from the clouds and mists that rise. 
Shading the light of earth's changeful skies. 
Oh I be each martyr's laurelled head 
Safe from the shame of a vandal tread. 
Over their sleeping dust so low, 
Rest thee now tenderly, beautiful snow. 



LAURA R. FE^^^:LL. 

ISS FEWELL was born in Brentsville, Prince William County, 
Virginia, and has spent the greater portion of her life there. 

father died when she was sixteen years of age, and immediately 
she commenced teaching, and by her exertions in that way she 

educated a younger brother and sister. 

le commenced writing during her school-days, when she was chief 

i-ibutor to a school paper published in the institution where she 
educated. She has written a great deal, occasionally publishing 

xrious journals — contributing to Godey*s "Lady's Book" under 

*om de plinn^ of " Parke Richards." 

uring the war she wrote a novel, " Neria," which has not been 

ished. In 1866, she came to Clark County, Georgia, and estab- 

i<l a school, and is now a contributor to "Scott's Magazine" and 

T journals. 

^i83 Fewell is the best of daughters, truest of friends, and a Chris- 



A VIRGINIA VILLAGE. — 1861. 

"Tio doe:* not distinctly remember the spring of 1861? Not for the beauty 
lie season, though that was as lovely as smiling skies, balmy winds, and 
"ous flower-cups could make it ; but for the cloud, at first scarcely larger 
i a man's hand, that began to loom up in the political horizon, and the 

int mutterings of the storm so soon to burst upon the land 

B came the call for troops, and soon the earth resounded with the 

np of armed men There was a glory and enthusiasm about the 

•le thing — in the waving banners, the glittering uniforms, and nod- 
^ plumes — that led captive the imagination and silenced reason. In 
7 town where troops were quartered the ladies were affected with " button 
the brain ; " and seemed to think life was only made to be spent in 
ting, riding, dancing, and flirting with the young officers. Youth and 
ety were everywhere uppermost, uuappalled by the spectacle of national 
Taction. 

a little village situated in the lovely valley lying between the Bull Run 
Blue Ridge Mountains, only a faint echo of the din of war had pene- 
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trated. Not a single company of soldiers had ever passed through or bfen 
camped in its vicinity ; and more than one of its young belles read with en- 
vious feelings the accounts of the brilliant conquests achieved over the beans 
of the Carolinians and other Southern troops by their correspondents in more 
fortunate towns, and sighed over the hard fete which condemned them to 
" waste their sweetness on the desert air," for in that light they regarded the 
members of the county companies, most of whom they had known from 
their childhood. 

This little village merits a description : — It figured in more than one official 
bulletin during the war. It consisted of one long street, through the middle 
of which ran the turnpike, and on either side of this the houses — some very 
pretentious-looking structures of stucco and brick, others frame building?, 
stained and weather-beaten — stretched for nearly a mile. Some few houses 
were situated on side streets crossing the main one at right angles, and there 
was a pleasant tradition among the people that their town had once rejoiced 
in back streets, but these, by common consent, were now given up to the 
hogs and nettles. In spite of these drawbacks, it was a quiet, cosey-looking 
place, especially when the trees that shaded it were in full foliage, and every 
garden and door-yard was flushed with flowers whose fragrance filled the air. 

A stranger would have thought that this little village, lying in the lap of 
verdant meadows, encircled by the Briarean arms of the mountains, and so 
remote from all busy thoroughfares of trade, would have escaped the cor- 
ruptions of larger towns, and its inhabitants, if not retaining the simplicity 
of country manners, would, at least, be free from the pride and exclusiveness 
of city life. But a short residence there would have taught him the fallacy 
of this oj)inion. Not in Washington, that modern Gomorrha of pride and 
vanity, did the strife for fashion and pre-eminence rage higher than in the 
little village of which we writ^. It might justly be called the town of cliques, 
for it boasted as many as any fashionable city extant. 

First, forming the elite of the place, were the families of the military and 
professional men, and those of the large landed proprietors residing on estates, 
and a few aspirant^i after aristocracy, who kept up an uncertain footing upon the 
outer bounds, but were not allowed to enter the arena of this charmed circle, 
from which all new-comers, whatever their personal merits, were rigorously 
excluded, unless they could exhibit a long list of illustrious ancestors. From 
this apex — this crime de la crinne — society descended, in graduating circles, 
t') tl;e lowest phase of social life, which, strangely enough, was found in a 
caMIe; for so the inhabitant, who had aspirations above her station, termed 
the mud walls which formed her home. Except a few loiterers, mere 
lookers-(m at life, all the inhabitants of the village belonged to some one of 
these circles, which were entirely separate and distinct, never infringing ^^ 
each other's privileges, save in the manner of scandal and backbiting^ 
those time-honored adjuncts of village-life — except when some stray cow or 
I>ig trespassed on neighboring property, when there was apt to be an out- 
break between the plebeians and patricians, sometimes coming to blows. 



MRS. LIZZIE PETIT CUTLER. 

LIZZIE PETIT was born in the town of Milton, Virginia, a place 
of some importance formerly, but which has been swallowed up 
by the increasing power and wealth of its more widely-known neigh- 
bor, Charlottesville. Her ancestry, on the paternal side, consisted of 
respectable farmers; on the mother's side, she boasted of descent from 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Marie Rene de Motteville Bernard, an early 
emigr^ to the colonies, driven from France by political disabilities. 

Monsieur de Bernard married in Virginia, and lived on his wife's 
estates on the James River. Miss Petit had the great misfortune to 
be left motherless in her early childhood. She was brought up by her 
grandmother and aunt with tender care and affection, upon one of 
the beautiful farms lying under the shadow of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains^ in that most picturesque portion of the State of Virginia, near 
Charlottesville. She was a sprightly child, very precocious, sensitive, 
and of very delicate beauty. She very soon began to scribble rhymes 
and write little stories for her own and her cousin's amusement. At 
the age of thirteen she removed to Charlottesville, where the chape- 
ronage of her aunt enabled her to mingle in the gay society of the 
city. She was very bright, and a belle among the students at an age 
when most girls are scarcely released from their pinafores. She was 
Soon trammelled in Cupid's fetters. But accident produced estrange- 
ment between her lover and herself, and he departed, to die in Ala- 
bama ; while she, in the shadow of this disappointment, found relief 
in the absorption of literary labor. She wrote here her first novel, 
•* Light and Darkness." It was brought out by th« Messrs. Appleton, 
and had very considerable success, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, where it ran through several editions. " Household Mysteries " 
"was her second novel, written at the suggestion of Mr. Appleton. This 
\)o6k was written in the vortex of New York society. 

After eighteen months' rest. Miss Petit wrote again ; but being 
advised unwisely, forsook her steadfast friends, the Appletons, and 
proffered her MS. to the Harpers, who rejected her work. After 

this, the Messrs. Appleton also refused it. This was a great disap- 
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poiiitmeiit to the young girl ; and her means becoming limited, she 
was induced to give a series of dramatic readings, which were so suc- 
cessful that she was thinking of going ui)ou the stage, encouraged by 
the applause of connoisseurs in the histrionic art. While preparinj: 
herself for a " star engagement '' proffered her, she nearly lost her life 
by her gown taking fire accidentally. She was saved by the presenct 
of mind of her friend Mr. Oak lev. This severe afHiction caused her 
to pass several months of suffering on her couch ; but she was gradu- 
ally restored to health by the affectionate care of her many friends: 
one among whom so endeared himself by his assiduous and coDstant 
attentions, that upon her recovery she became his wife. She live? 
now at her husband's residence, ne^ir New York, where she enjoys a 
tranquil domestic peace, and employs her leisure hours in the u.^ of 
her pen. 8he is engagotl in writing a novel, which will emhrace the 
period of the war. 

Mrs. Cutler's sympathies, like those of all the true daughters of 
Virginia, were with her own people in their recent struggle; but 
powerless to aid, she could only weep over the misfortunes of her 
country. Her husband has been a prominent member of the Bar in 
New York. . 



SPIRIT-MATES. 



I always endeavor to preserve, in every character and circumstance por- 
trayed, the strict unities of truth and human nature. 

To a casual observer, the love existing between two such opposites as my 
hero and heroine may seem rather opposed to probability ; but I am sure 
one wlio looks farther into cause and eff'oct, will agree with me in pronoun- 
cing it the most natural thinji^ in the world. 

Ida herself, the perfect type of all that was feminine, delicate in organiza- 
tion, and timid, notwithstanding her sometime fla.-^he^ of spirit, worshipix^ 
in Cameron the type of manliness, bravery, health, strength, and eneru)'. 
Perhaps, in some respects, the intellect of the woman was superior — that is 
siie had more of those liner gifts of genius to which men, in all ages, have 
yielded homage ; more of that rare union of ideality and passion, whiili 
gives to the harp of poesy the chord which vibrates in the hearts of tlie 
multitude; and it was better so : for these qualities, in the exquisite fineness 
of their moral texture, suit better a woman than a man. 

The world may drink in the passionate incense which genius burns on 
the shrine of feeling, until their whole moral nature becomes purified and 
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Levated; but the "spirits finely moulded," which have given birth to 
houghts like these, suit not to come in contact with the jagged edges and 
ode paths of common life. 

Within the world of her own home, a woman of iine intellect and feelings 
aay, unless opposed by extraordinary adverse influences, create an atmos- 
>here redolent of all that the most dreamy and ideal worshipper of the holy 
ind beautiful could desire ; but a man must tread rough paths ; he must 
M>me in contact with the coarse and vulgar elements which compose a por- 
ion of the world ; and alas ! it needs not to tell how often the children of 
>oesy have laved their spirit-plumes in the muddy, turbid waters of the 
rorld's recklessness and vice. 

It needs not to tell ; for their fall, like that of the children of light in the 
)lden time, is never forgotten. The remembrance, like a shadowy pall, 
larkens future ages with its influence. 

But to return to the more immediate theory of our present discussion. 

Nature created men and women in pairs. There can be no more doubt of 
his than the laws of affinity in the science of chemistry. There is the 
ssence of truth in the homely saying, " Matches were made in heaven ; but 
hey get terribly mixed coming down." 

There is for every one a spirit-mate ; one who, morally, mentally, and 
}hy8ically, must gratify every necessity of our being ; with whom to live 
«rould be happiness : such happiness as would at once ennoble and elevate 
)ur nature, bringing it nearer to that of the angels. 

And in our search for a being like this, we often pass them in our own 
3lind folly, rather than through the influence of that fabled power men call 
lestiny. 

Allured by some passing meteor, turned aside by convenience, caprice, 
)assion, we wander from the star whose light, in after years, we remember 
rith the vain prayer : 

" Oh ! would it shono to guido us still, 
Although to death or deadliest ill.'' 

^Vhat is the ideal cherished, even though vaguely, in the mind of every 
me, but a dreamy sense, an unconscious divination — if I may so express it 
— of the existence of a being formed by nature to blend with and become a 
)art of ourselves ? 

The loves of a lifetime — what are they but the illusions of an hour, when, 
leceived by some passing resemblance, we cry. Eureka I and think the bourne 
s found — until the heart, disappointed, recoils upon itself, or circumstance 
aiercifully tears the counterfeit from our clinging grasp. 

God forbid that there should be many loves in a lifetime; for 'tis a sad 
thing, nay, 'tis a sin, to waste on many feelings which should be the hoarded 
wealth of one; like the scattering drops of a rare perfume, which sweeten the 
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common atmosphere, but can never return to the source from whence they 
emanated. 

I have sometimes thought there might be an inner fount shut deep in the 
soul, never to be unsealed save at the magic touch ; never to give forth its 
wealth of thrilling blLss and unalloyed sweetness to aught save fhe om. 

'T is a blessed belief! And yet how sad it is to reflect that many live 
who are destined never to have the seal removed from the lip of the foun- 
tain ; many, too, who are surrounded by all the nearer ties of life — ties formed 
in haste by the force of circumstance, convenience, expediency ! Far better 
to live and die alone, than thus to rebel against the good angel of our nature, 
clasping the cold corpse of happiness, while its soul slcejjs in the unsealed 
fount of our own bosom, or animates the form of the far-off un^^een being, 
between whom and ourselves we have opened an impassable gulf. 




NORTH CAROLINA. 




.3^: 



MARY BAYARD CLARKE. 



BT JUDGE EDWIN O. READE. 




NE of the sweetest poets and truest women of America is 
]Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke, a native of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Her prose writings, as well as her poems, are charac- 
terized chiefly by simplicity, power, and naturalness. Hear- 
Daniel Webster speak, one was apt to feel, "That is just what 
;H to be said on the subject; and I could say it just as he has done." 
2 like may truly be said of Mrs. darkens poetry : there is no strain- 
after effect — no doubling and twisting to make a rhyme — no 
iihing after a sentiment, or ranting over a passion — no gaudy 
?s or want of neat attire. It is just what you would feel ; and just 
It you, or anybody else, would say — as you think. But try it — 
it will prove to be just what you cannot say. This simplicity and 
er makes her poetry in the parlor what Daniel Webster's speeches 
s in the Senate. 

frs. Clarke is a daughter of Thomas P. Devereux, an eminent 
yer and large Roanoke planter : her grandmother, Mrs. Frances 
ereux, a granddaughter of the celebrated logician, Jonathan 
''ards. President of Princeton College, was a woman of remarkable 
llectual endowments, and well known in the Presbyterian Church, 
I at the North and the South, for her piety and liberality, 
eared in affluence, thoroughly educated, and highly accomplished, 
?iibjectofour notice married, at an early age, William J. Clarke, Esq., 
north Carolina, who had entered the United States Army at the 
nning of the Mexican war; and after being brevetted as a major 
^:allant conduct at the battles of the National Bridge, Paso Ovejas, 
Cerro Gordo, had retired from the army on a pension granted 
for wounds received in the service of his country, and resumed 
practice of the law in his native State. 

ter position in society was one of ease and elegance ; and her con- 
ditions to literature were induced by the love of the beautiful and 
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intellectual, and by the ease with which she composed, both in prose 
and poetry. Her productions were mere pastimes — the pleasures of 
thought and the scintillations of genius. Her fragile form was soon, 
however, seen by her husband to be drooping : consumption was here- 
ditary in her mother's family ; and, to save her from falling a victim 
to it, he carried her, first to the West Indies, and finally to the salu- 
brious climate of Western Texas, where she resided, with her little 
family, at San Antonio de Bexar, until the beginning of the late war, 
when they returned to North Carolina, and Major Clarke took com- 
mand of the 24th North Carolina Regiment, and served during the 
whole war as its colonel. The long and "cruel war" brought adver- 
sities in fortune, and then came out all the force of Mrs. Clarke's char- 
acter, the brilliancy of her genius, and the nobleness of her soul, in 
educating her children, sustaining her family, and inspiriting her 
countrymen. Her pen was constantly busy in correspondence, in pje- 
try, and in translations from the French ; in which latter she is con- 
sidered by the best judges — educated Frenchmen — to be particu- 
larly happy. 

Some of her poems were collected and published in a volume called 
" Mosses from a Rolling Stone ; or, The Idle Moments of a Busy 
Woman," which was sold for the benefit of the fund for the SfonewoU 
Cemetery, in Winchester, Va. ; but much the larger, and, her frieniU 
say, much the better portion of them have only appeared in the peri- 
odicals of the day. 

What Mrs. Clarke was some few years ago, is very graphically and 
truthfully portrayed in a sketch which appeared not long since, from the 
pen of some unknown admirer who met her in Havana. All her fac- 
ulties are now matured. Not so beautiful, of course, as when younger, 
she is yet far more interesting. Her conversational powers are re- 
markable, and her manners distinguished by their graceful ease and 
playfulness. Sparkling and impulsive, she is also gentle, amiable, 
pious, and industrious beyond her strength. 

In all she has written, there cannot be found a sentiment that is not 
as pure as snow, nor an expression unsuited for the ear of the mo^t 
delicate refinement. Though much of her own history and many ot* 
her trials are necessarily shadowed forth in her poetry, there is no ap- 
pearance in it of an efix)rt to "serve up her own heart with brain- 
sauce" for the taste of the public. 

"The Mother's Dream," in which she says "conflicting duties wore 
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tway her strength and life," though doubtless a page frora her own 
experience, speaks directly to the heart of every conscientious mother, 
and is but a leaf from the life of all who, like her, resolve to climb 
the hill of maternal duty, 

" Unmurmuring at the petty round slie daily trod, 
But doing what came first, and leaving all to God." 

" My Children " were emphatically her children. It was published 
first in the New Orleans " Picayune," anonymously, and as many as a 
dozen friends, in diflerent parts of the United States, cut it out and sent 
it to her, because it so exactly suited her and her two little ones. 
Who, that knows them, can doubt that she expresses her own feelings, 
when she says, 

" Though many other blessings 
Around my footsteps fall, 
My children and their father 
Are brightest of them all"? 

How beautiful is her description of " the sweet notes of memory : " 

" Like the perfume that lingers where roses are crushed, 
The echo of song when the music is hushed I " 

And how chaste and poetic the discrimination in " Smiles and Roses," 
where she says : 

"A smile may be given to many — 
'Tis only of friendship a part; 
But I give not a kiss unto any 
Who has not the love of my heart I " 

These selections are all from her earlier poems : those wTitten later 
in life have more concentrated force, and more passionate depth of 
feeling, with equal sweetness and simplicity. 

Her lines to General Robert E. Lee are highly poetical and finished ; 
80 much is seldom found concentrated and clearly expressed in such 
a short space : 

" You lay your sword with honor down, 
And wear defeat as 't were a crown, 
Nor sit, like Marius, brooding o'er 
A niin which can rise no more; 
But from vour Pavia bear awav 
A glory brightening every day " — 
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describes General Lee's deportment and conduct since the surrender 
most accurately ; while the closing lines show an appreciation of the 
feelings hidden under his dignified serenity which must have toached 
his heart when he read them : 

"But who can tell how deep the dart 
Is rankling in your noble heart, 
Or dare to pull the robe aside 
Which Caesar draws his wounds to hide?" 

" Must I Forget ? " which was by mistake put among the traosli- 
tions from the French, is not excelled by anything Byron ever wrote 
for the strong expression of a deep passion ; while " It Might Have 
]ieen," " Under the Lava," and " Grief," have a depth and force of 
feeling, with a clearness and terseness of expression seldom found in 
the writings of a woman. This is but a tame criticism of what will in 
future be cherished as part of the purest and brightest literature of 
the age ; but space beyond the limits of this article would be needed 
to do justice to the subject. 

The following is a sketch of Mrs. Clarke, taken from a Baltimore 
paper : 

"LA TENELLA. 

" Some years ago, during a * health-trip to the tropics,' it was my good 
fortune to spend four months in the company of a lady wfio is now well 
known in Southern literature, not only as *Tenella,' the nom de plume she 
first adopted, but also by her real name of Mrs. Mary Bayard ClarkeL 
Sj)rightly, intellectual, and remarkable, not only for her easy, graceful man- 
ners, but also for her delicate, fragile beauty, she was the acknowledged 
* queen of society ' in the circle in which she moved. The Spanish Creok* 
are very frank in their admiration of beimty, which they regard as the gift 
of God, not only to the possessor, but to the admirer of it ; and nothing like 
the furore created among them by the blue eyes, fair complexion, masses of 
soft, sunny curls, and clear-cut, intellectual features of this lady can be con- 
ceived of in this country. 

" The first time I ever saw her was at the Tacon Theatre. She was lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. Galas Soaton, of the * National Intelligencer,' and 
surrounded by three or four British naval and Spanish army officers, in AJl 
uniform; and as the party walked into the private box of the SpanLsh admi- 
ral, every eye was turned upon them, and ahum of admiration rose from 
the spectators, such as could only be heard, in similar circumstances, from a 
Spanish audience. 

'* Shortly after this, I met her at a ball given by the British consul-general 
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at the Aldama Palace, and was presented to her by Mr. »Seaton, and, from 
that time, saw her almost daily for the four months during which she 
reigned the acknowledged queen of the small but select circle of English 
and Americans residing in the city of Havana ; iiicrease<l, as it is every 
winter, by visitors from every part of the United States, English, American, 
and French naval officers, and such other foreigners as speak English. A 
more brilliant circle than it was that winter it would be hard to find any- 
where. 

" But while to casual observers Mrs. Clarke was but the enfani gait! of society, 
to those who looked further she was also the highly cultivated, intellectual 
woman. The Honorable Miss Murray, then on her American tour, was 
charmed with her, and said she was the only woman she had met in America, 
who, without being a blue-stoi^king, was yet thoroughly educated. * She has 
not an accomplishment,* said that lady, * beyond her highly cultivated 
conversational powers; but they, with her beauty and graceful manners, 
would render her an ornament to any circle in which she might move.' 

"But the lady-in-waiting of Queen Victoria was mistaken, for Mrs. Clurko 
had two accomplishments rarely found in perfection among ladies: she was 
a bold, fearless, and remarkably graceful horsewoman, and played an ad- 
mirable game of chess. 

** Speaking one day to Mr. Seat<m of her quickness, and the felicitous skill 
with which she threw off little jeu d'cspritSy in the shape of vcr« de sonrtfy 
he replied: *She is capable of better things than she has yet done; and, if 
^he lives long enough, will, I predict, make a name for herself among the 
poets of our country. I may not live to see the noontide of her success, but 
I already discern its dawn.* He did not live to see nmch more than this 
dawn, but he instigated and suggested much that has brightened that success. 
Walking one day in the Quinfa del Obispo with Mrs. Clarke, he said to her, 
*I shall expect a poem from you, describing these triumphs of summer as 
beautifully as you have already described the "Triumphs of Spring."' It 
was not until years after that 'Can Eden ' appeared in the * Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger : * and, although my poor frientl had lr)ng before die<l of the 
disease with which he was threatened when he uttererl these words, I saw the 
effect of them as soon as I read that poem, which is one of the most truthful 
as well OS poetic descriptions of the tropical beauties of the ' l^le of Flowers:' 

"Ti8 the Queen of the Antilles 

Seated on her einenild throne, 
Crowned with cver-blooining flowers 

And a beauty all her own. 
With a grace that> truly regal, 

Sits she in her loftv *«eat. 
Watching o'er the subject irilands 

In the ocean at her feet. 
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' While its wateri, blue as hearaiit 

Laaghing, leap upon her breast. 
Where all nature ever seemeth 

For a happy bridal drest. 
Trulj is it called ** Gan Eden/' 

'T is a garden of delight ; 
But, alas ! the serpent's trailing 

O'er the beauty casts a blight/ 

" All can realize the beauty of these lines ; but none but one who bas seen 
* a stately ceyba-tree ' in * the poisonous embraces ' of a * deadly Ja^^ 
Chacho ' — a creeping vine of exquisite beauty, which destroys all life in the 
tree to which it clings — can fiiUy realize the beauty as well as the force of 
the simile which follows it. Neither can justice be done to the verse, 

' Where the cucallos at even — 

Insect watchmen of the night — 

On the sleeping leaves and flowers 

Shed their emerald-tinted light,' 

by one who has never seen the long files of watchmen, each with his lantern 
lighted, start from the Plaza, and scatter over the city of Havana just as the 
short troi)ic twilight begins, nor marked the beautiful, pale, green-tinted 
glow cast by the Cuban fire-flies — cucullos — over the object on which they 
light. 

" Several of the poems in Mrs. Clarke*s last book, ' Mosses from a Rolling 
Stone,' show, to one intimate with him, that Mr. Seaton, who was a man of 
rare taste and great originality of thought, had at this time much influence in 
developing the powers which he saw were unknown in their full force to their 
j)0!*ses3or. Let me not, however, be understood as detracting from Mrs. 
Clarke's originality by this remark. It is the attribute of art to suggest infi- 
nitely more than it expresses, and of genius to catch suggestions, no matter 
from what source, and reproduce them stamped w^ith its own unmistakable 
mark ; and one of the chief beauties of Mrs. Clarke's poetry lies in her 
ability to invest with a new and poetic beauty the common things of eveir- 
d;iy life. Who can read without emotion those exquisite lines of hers, *Thc 
Ruin upon the Hills'? or that beautiful household-poem *The Mother's 
Dream ' ? She is as remarkable for strength as for richness of imagery : there 
is nothing weak in any of her poems, and some passages of great force and 
depth of feeling. Take, for instance, * Aphrodite ' and ' It Might Have 
Been : ' when I read them, I felt that Mr. Seaton's prophecy was fulfilled, 
and she had indeed ' made herself a name among the poets of our land,' and 
was a literary as well as a social queen. 

" I cannot better close this short and imperfect sketch than by giving you 
an account of the reading of her magnificent poem, * The Battle of Manassa?,' 
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ig the prisoners of Fort Warren. Mr. S. Teakle Wallis, of Baltimore, 
the first to get the paper in which it was publisliecl. It was the hour 
:ereise, and most of the Confederate prisoners were in the court. Rush- 
iown among them, Mr. Wallis jumj^ed on a barrel and exclaimed, 
H, I have something to read to you.' From the animation of his 
ler, and the sparkle of his eye, they knew it was something they would 
md instantly gathered around him, when he read, with all the emphasis 
Oct who feels every word that he utters : 

'Xow glory to the Lord of Hosts ! oh, bices and praise His Name! 
For he has battled in our cause, and hrou^^ht our foes to shame. 
And honor to our Beauregard, who eonquered in Hi? might, 
And for our children's children won Mana^jias' bloody fight. 
Oh ! let our thankful prayers ascend, our joyous praise resound, 
For God — the God of victory — our untried flag hath crowned.' 

^fore he had half finished reading there wjus not one of those strong men 
id not shed tears ; and when he had finished, such a shout went up from 
that the guards came running out to see if there was not an outbreak 
2: the prisoners. 

have never seen Mrs. Clarke since we parted on the *Isle of Flowers,' 
have watched her literary career ever since, and eagerly read all the 
\ under the signature of *Tenella.' Latterly, she has turned her at- 
n more to prose than poetry, and is a contributor to * The Land we 
' as well as several other periodicals. Her * Aunt Abby the Irrepres- 
in the first-mentioned magazine, has rendered her name a household 
among all its readers. After several years spent in Texas, she returned 
native State, and at present resides in North Carolina. She has won 
lerable reputation by her translations from the French, and some of 
anslations of Victor Hugo's poems have been republished in England, 
they attracted attention by the beauty of the rhythm into which they 
truthfully rendered. 

her * Battle of Manassas,' * Battle of Hampton Roads,' and her 
;I Sock,' together with other of her war poems, have given her a 
reputation which renders her poems ' hoiLsehold words ' by many a 
em hearth." 

8. Clarke seldom signs her name to her prose articles. Shortly 

her return from Havana, she wrote " Reminiscences of Cuba," 

e "Southern Literary Messenger," 1855. She translated from the 

ih for a Confederate publication, " Marguerite ; or, Two Loves," 

has published considerably under the pseudonym of "Stuart 

i." "General Sherman in Raleigh," " The South Expects Every 

an to do her Duty," and other sketches, appearing in the " Old 
21 
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Guard/' New York, with " The Divining Rod," in Demorest's '* Mo 
in the fall of 1867, and a novelette in " Peterson's Magazine," and ' 
Reminiscences of Noted North-Carolinians," appearing in " Th 
we Love" — beside contributing as editress to the " Literary Pa 
a weekly journal published in Richmond — show she is an 
prose writer. 



APHRODITE. 



'T was in the spring-time of the world. 
The 8un*s red banners were unfurled. 
And slanting rays of golden light 
Just kissed the billows tipped with white. 
And through the waters* limpid blue 
Flaslied down to where the sea-weed grew. 
While rainbow hues of every shade 
Across the restless surface played. 
Then, as the rays grew stronger still, 
They sought the sea-girt caves to fill, 
And sj»arkled on the treasures rare 
That all unknown were hidden there. 
Roused by their warm, electric kiss. 
The ocean thrilled with wak'ning bliss: 
Its gasping sob and heaving breast 
The power of inborn life confest; 
But, though their waves were tossed ashore. 
Upon their crests no life they bore. 

Deep hidden in its deej>est cave. 

Unmoved by eurrent, wind, or wave, 

A purple shell, of changing shade. 

By nature's careful hand was laid : 

The clinging sea-weed, green and brown. 

With fibrous grasp still held it down 

Despite the waters' rc-iitless flow ; 

But when they caught that deepening glow. 

They flusiied with crimson, pink, and gold. 

And from the shell unclaspeti their hold. 

Its shadowy bonds thus drawn aside, 

It upward floatiMl on the tide; 

But still its valves reftised to vield. 

And still its treasure was concealed. 
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Close shut upon the waves it lay 

Till warmly kissed by one bright ray ; 

When, lo I its pearly tips unclose, 

As ope the petals of the rose, 

And pure and fresh as morning dew 

Fair Aphrodite rose to view. 

First — like a startled child amazed — 

On earth and air and sea she gazed; 

Then shook the wavy locks of gold 

That o'er her neck and bosom rolled. 

Loosened the cestus on her breast, 

'Gainst wliich her throbbing heart now prest ; 

For, ah! its clasp could not restrain 

The new-born life that thrilled each vein, 

Flushed to her rosy fingers' tips. 

And deeply dyed her parted lips, 

Spread o'er her cheek its crimson glow, 

And tinged her heaving bosom's snow. 

Conscious of beauty and its power, 
Bhe owns the influence of the hour — 
Instinct with life, attempts to rise: 
Her quick-drawn breath melts into sighs, 
Her half-closed eyes in moisture swim, 
And languid droops each rounded limb; 
With yielding grace her lovely head 
Sinks back upon its pearly bed. 
Where changing shades of pink attest 
The spot her glowing cheek hath prest. 
There all entranced she silent lav, 
Borne on 'mid showers of silvery spray, 
Which caught the light and backward fell 
In sparkling diamonds round her shell. 
Thus, wafttnl by the we>itern breeze, 
Cvtherea's flowerv isle she sees : 
Its spicy odors round her float, 
And thither glides her purple boat; 
And, when its prow had touched the land, 
There stepped upon the golden sand. 
With life and love and beauty warm, 
A perfect woman's matchless form. 

The tale is old, yet always new. 
To every heart which proves it true: 
The limpid waters of the soul 
In snow-crowned waves of feeling roll, 
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Until love's soft, pervading light ' 
Has into color kissed the white, 
And in it^* deep recesses shown 
Rich treasures to itself unknown — 
Though many restless sob and sigh, 
Nor ever learn the reason whv; 
AVhile others wake with sudden start 
To feel the glow per>'ade their heart, 
Flash down beneath its surface swell 
And shine on Passion's purple shell, 
Change to the rainbow's var\'ing hue 
The ties it mav not rend in two; 
Till doubts and fears, which held it fast. 
Beneath love's glow relax their grasp : 
Slowlv the network fades awav. 
Like fleecy clouds at opening day. 
And Passion, woke by warmth and light, 
In dcei)'ning shades springs into sight. 

But man the shell too often holds 
Nor sees the beauty it unfolds ; 
Its close-shut valves refuse to part, 
And show the depths of woman *s heart 
And tossing on life's billows high, 
The purple shell unoped may lie, 
Till cast on Death's cohl, rocky shore. 
Its life and longing both are o'er. 
But if Love's warm, entrancing light 
Shall kiss the parting lips aright, 
And wake to life the beaut v rare 
Which nature's self hath hidden there. 
Beneath his soft, enraptured smile 
'Tis wafted to the flowery isle, 
And Aphrodite steps ashore 
A perfect woman — nothing more. 



AN EPITFIANATON. 

General Leonldaa Pofk, C. S, A., killed on Pine Mountainf June 11, 1S64. 
" The tear-dropa of sorrow may form a rainbow of glory above the grief-stricken he 

Amid the clouds of grief and woe 
Again our God hath set his bow. 
For o'er' the flood of bitter strife 
There shiuca another hero's life — 
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A liero*s life and death, to tell 

God loves the cause for which he fell ; 

For though our tears fall down like rain, 

We cannot feel he died in vain. 

Bapti/ed by Crod Himself with flame, 

Oh, let his death aloud proclaim 

To hearts which sink 'neath grief and fear, 

"Look up! look up! for freedom's near!" 

Yes, yes, the strife is nearly done, 

Or Ciod had left this needful one, 

Who on the mountain-top hath died 

As Moses did on Ncbo's side: 

Like him, our promised land he saw 

Beyond the rolling clouds of war, 

A land of peace and happiness 

Which he himself might not possess; 

For as the diamond's fragments must. 

To polish it, be ground to dust. 

Her brightest gems our country yields 

To die upon her battle-fields, 

And o'er a mourning nation cast 

The gh)ry of a life that's past. 

And oh! how brilliant is the bow 

That from the storm-cloud now doth glow I 

Fc)r though beside hope's vivid green 

The crimson flush of pain is seen, 

See joy's bright gold in rich relief 

Shine out above our violet grief. 

While next to doubt's dark, sombre hue 

Comes freedom's pure and dazzling blue. 

Thus, woven by a Hand Divine, 

Amid the darkest clouds they shine. 

While from them gleams the perfect light 

Of God's own love in spotless white. 

Tlien chant no dirge, and toll no knell, 

Hut let a glorious anthem swell 

In mem'ry of the Church's son. 

Who fought the fight, and vict'ry won. 
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UXDER THE LAVA, 

Far down in the depths of my spirit, 

Out of the sight of man, 
Lies a buried Herculaneum, 

Whose secrets none mav scan. 
No warning cloud of sorrow 

Ca-st its shadow o'er my way, 
No drifting sliower of a^hcd 

Made of life a Pompeii; 
But a sudden ti<le of anguish 

Like molten lava rolIe<l, 
And hardened, hardeneci, hardened 

As its burning waves grew cold. 
Beneath it youth wajs buried, 

And love, and hope, and trust, 
And life unto me seemed nothing — 

Nothing but ashes and dust 
Oh I it was glorious ! glorious ! 

That Past, with its passionate glow, 
Itii beautiful painted frescoes. 

Its statues white as snow, 
When I tasted Love's ambrosia, 

As it melted in a kiss; 
When I drank the wine of Friendship, 

And believed in earthly bliss ; 
W^hen I breathed the rose's perfume, 

With lilies wreathed mv hair, 
And moved to liquid music 

As it floated on the air. 
To me it was real — real, 

That pa-ssionate, blissful joy 
Which Grief mav incrust with lava. 

But Death can alone destroy. 

m 

'Twas a life all bright and golden. 

Bright with the light of love; 
A Past still living, though buried 

With another life above — 
Another life built o'er it. 

With other love an«l friends. 
Which my spirit often leaveth. 

And into the past descends 
Though buried deep in ashes 

Of burnt-out hopes it lies, 
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Under the hardened lava, 

From which it ne'er can rise, 
It is no ruined city — 

No city of the dead — 
When in the midnight watches 

Its silent streets I tread. 
To me it changeth never. 

Buried in all its prime, 
Not fading — fading — fading 

Under the touch of Time. 
The heautiful frescoes painted 

By Fancy still are there. 
With glowing tints unchanging 

Till brought to upper air; 
And many a graceful statue. 

In marble white as snow, 
Stands fair and all unbroken 

In that silent "long ago." 
It is not dead, but living, 

My glorious buried Past I 
With its life of passionate beauty. 

Its joy too bright to last; 
But living under the lava — 

For the pictures fade away. 
And the statues crumble, crumble 

When brought to the light of day. 
And like to Dead-sea apples 

Is love's ambrosia now, 
And the lilies wither, wither, 

If I place them on my brow : 
And so I keep them ever 

Far down in the depths of my heart. 
Under the lava and ashes, 

Things from my life apart. 



GRIEF. 

•at calamity is as old as the trilobitea an hour after it has* happened. It stains 
I, through all the leaves we have turned over in the book of life, before its blot 
or of blood, is dry on the page we are turning." — Autocrat of the Break/ant 

'Twas such a grief — too deep for tears — 
Which aged my heart far more than years ; 
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How old it seemed, e'en when *t was new, 

Backward it stained life's pages through. 

And, ere another leaf I turned, 

On all my past its impress burned. 

My happy days a mock'ry seemed — 

I had not lived, but only dreamed ; 

And then, when first I wished it done, 

Life seemed to me but just begun : 

Begun in bitter unbelief 

That Time could dull the edge of grief— 

Could give me back my hope and faith. 

Or bring me any good but death. 

'Twas but a moment; vet to me 

It seemed a whole eternity! 

I felt how gray my heart had grown ; 

Its plastic way was changed to stone 

When Mis'r>' there her signet set; 

Impressing lines which linger yet. 

In each fresh leaf of life I find 

The shadow of this grief behind; . 

For though the page at first appears 

Unsullied by the mark of tears. 

They'll blister through before 'tis read: 

A real grief is never dead! 

Its iron finger, st^^rn and dark. 

Leaves on the face and heart its mark. 

As quickly cut — as plainly told 

As that the die stamps on the gold; 

Though read aright, perchance, alone 

By those who kindred grief have known — 

Like Masons' signs, which seem but nought, 

Although with dee})est meaning fraught. 

The grief which kills is silent grief; 

For words, like tears, will bring relief: 

Husband and wife from each conceal 

The wounds which are too deep to heal. 

But, oh! when Hope and Faith seem dead, 

While many a page must yet be read, 

And in despair the heart doth sigh 

And wish with them it too might die, 

Remember that no night's so dark 

But we can see some little spark, 

And patient wait till dawning day 

Shall its red line of light display : 
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For if we keep our love alive, 

Our hope and faith will both revive. 

Thus, as life'8 ladder we ascend, 

Our hope shall in fruition end — 

Our faith be lost in sight at length — 

Our charity increase in strength ; 

And grief, which stamps the heart and mind, 

But coin the gold Love has refined. 



LIFE'S FI( CLEAVES, 

Life's fig-leaves ! Tell me, are not they 

The outside beauties of our way. 

The pleasant things beneath whose shade 

Our inner — spirit-life — is laid? 

I own they oft give promise fair 

Of fruit which never ripens there; 

For though we seek with earnest hope 

Some tiny bud that yet may ope, 

'Tis all in vain — for fruit or flower 

The tree has not sullicient power. 

And still the earnest spirit grieves, 

Wliich, seeking fruit, finds only leaves. 

When such I meet, it calls to mind 

The Saviour's warning to mankind : 

"The time for fruit was not yet nigh." 

Then wherefore must the fig-tree die? 

Nature demanded leaves alone; 

l>ut yet lie said, in solemn tone, 

" Let no more fruit upon thee grow," 

That Tie to us this truth might show: 

All life for some good end is given. 

And should bear fruit on earth for heaven; 

Its leaves and blossoms go for nought. 

Unless they are with promise fraught : 

No buds for fruit the fig-tree bore. 

Hence it was blighted evermore. 

And unto man still mutely saith, 

A barren life is living death. 

And so the i>arable should teach 

That soul which does not upward reach. 



MARY MASON. 

MRS. MASON is the wife of Rev. Dr. Mason, of Raleigh. She has 
written several books for children. She is entirely self-taugbt, 
and her works are remarkable from that fact, besides possessing con- 
siderable literary merit. She cuts cameos and moulds faces; and, for 
a self-taught artist, her ** likenesses " are excellent Had she made 
"sculpture" a study from early youth, we warrant that the name of 
Mary Mason would have been as familiar to the world as is that of 
" Harriet Hosmer." 

A head of Greueral Lee, cut in cameo, is said to be exquisite. 

Note. — Wo regret the bricfneRS of our notice of this estimable lady; and harelw* 
unable, although striving much, to obtain copies of her publications. Tet we could nut 
forego mention of her, if it was but her name, for she is one of the represenuii^' 
" Southland writers" of the Old North State. 
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* CORNELIA PHILLIPS SPENCER. 

RS. SPENCER is a daughter of Prof. Phillips, of the University, 
. and resides at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. She contributed a 
a of articles to the " Watchman," a weekly journal published in 
' York, in 1866, by Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Carolina. Tliese 
iles were published in a volume, entitled "The Last Ninety Days 
le War in North Carolina." This volume is a narrative of events 
ietail of the war, and personal sketches, showing, says a would-be 
tious reviewer, " how the people of the Old North State ate, drank, 
were clothed ; and telling how^ the fowls were foully appropriated 
vile marauders." The last chapter of the book is devoted to a his- 
r of the University of North Carolina. 
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BY H. W. HU8TED, ESQ. 

HIGH blood runs in the veins of this gifted lady, and she came 
honestly by the talents for which she is so eminently distinguisbed. 
She was born in Portsmouth, Virginia, and her literary life commenced 
in North Carolina, in 1863. The Old North State awards to Virginii 
the honor of her birth, but cannot waive claim to her literary labors. 

She is the daughter of the late Hon. John W. Murdaugh, a dis- 
tinguished name in the Old Dominion. She was married, in 1851, 
to Charles W. Downing, Esq., of Florida, and at that time its Secretary 
of State ; and she is blessed in four bright and beautiful children. 

Another writer has said of her, and said truly : " Her eyes are black," 
(they are large and lustrous too,) " her hair of a magnificent, glc^sy 
blackness," (and a glorious flood of hair it is ! ) ** her carriage stately, 
queen-like, and graceful, and in conversational powers she has few 
equals." 

Hor health is extremely delicate, but her spirits are always bright, 
and her heart brave and buoyant. 

Many of her works are composed while too weak to leave her bed; 
and a jolly comedy of three acts, called *' Nobody Hurt," was thus 
dashed off in ten hours. Daniel Webster has been called " a steam- 
engine in breeches ; " but Daniel was a man, almost as strong in 
body as he was in mind. Mrs. Downing, fragile as she is, has per- 
formed an amount of intellectual literary labor which may well entitle 
her to be saluted as (with reverence be it spoken) a steam-engine in 
crinoline. When she began to write for the public, which she did with 
the novi cle plume of " Viola," she announced her intention in a letter 
to a friend in these words : 

" I shall write first to see if I can write ; then for money, and then 
for fame ! " 

She has proved to the perfect satisfaction of the court and jury by 
which her merits were tried that she " can write," and write well. 
At present, she says, she is in the second stage of her programme; 
and, in catering to the general public taste, is compelled to bow to its 
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in instances where her piixer Southern taste would suggest a 
'rent and less sentimental style. 

>f these days, we trust the land we love will be able to fos- 
riiih, and pay for a literature of its own, and then our authors 
ite at the same time for money and fame. This one of them, 
ing to stern necessity and writing for money, has also achieved 
time. 
Downing's first publication was a poem entitled *' Folia Au- 

and its success was so great that it was rapidly followed by 
us other poetical effusions, most of which have a religious tinge, 
m the breathings of a subdued and pure spirit. They are all 
iible for musical rhythm, and the easy and graceful flow of feel- 
ich can never be spoken so well as in the language of song, 
ng the best of these are her " Egomet Ipse," a terrible heart- 
r ; " Faithful unto Death," full of a wild and nameless pathos ; 
)esolate," which is not exceeded by any elegiac poem in the 
je. As a specimen of her minor poems, we select 

SUNSET MUSINGS. 

Love of mine, the day is done — 
All the long, hot suniiner day ; 
In the west, the golden sun 
Sinks in purple clouds away; 
Nature rests in soft repose, 
Not a zephyr rocks the rose, 
Not a ripple on the tide. 
And the little boats, that glide 
Lazily along the stream. 
Flit like shadows in a dream. 
Not one drooping leaf is stirred; 
Bee, and l)utt<jrfiy, and bird 
Silence keep. Above, around 
Hangs a still nt»ss so profound. 
That the spirit, awe-struck, shrinks, 
As of Pkien days it thinks. 
Half expectant here to see 
The descending Deity ! 

Love of mine, when life's fierce sun 

To its final setting goes, 
Its terrestrial journey run, 

Varied course of joys and woes, 
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May there come a quiet calm, 
Bringing on its wings a balm 
To our hearts, which aching feel 
*' Sorrow here has set its seal ! " 
May a stillness soft as this 
B(x>the our souls in purest bliss, 
Till the worry and the strife 
Of this fever we call life, 
With its pain and passion cease, 
And we rest in perfect peace. 
Love of mine, may we behold 
Eden's visitant of old, 
When our last breath dies awav. 
By us at the close of day ! 

These poems were followed by " Nameless," a novel of merit, fi 
with sprightly descriptions and delineations of character, but w 
was, from some unexplained reason, too suddenly crowded to a c 
before its plot could be evolved and completed. It is said to have 
hastily written in ten days, as a proof whether or not she could 
prose. She had already written good poetry which was apprec 
and applauded, and her next venture was in prose fiction. ** Teni 
via esty'* quoth Mrs. Downing, and spread her trial wings. This 
proved the existence of high power, which has since been wondei 
improved, developed, and matured in her excellent novels, " P 
through Suffering** and "Florida." Then came a series of poem 
sterner sort, which were deemed by some to be just a trifle rebel 
but which found a responsive feeKing deep in the hearts of thou 
of true men, who are not willing to wear chains without giving 
an occasional shake. Of this style are "Confederate Gray," "J 
and Cypress," "Prometheus Vinctus," "Memorial Flowers," 
President," " Two Years Ago," " Sic Sem}>er Tyrannis," a mt 
lyric, which thrills each Virginian heart to the core, and glorious 
" Dixie," which stirs to its fountains every Southern soul, and teat- 

"To live for Dixie! Harder part! 
To stay the hand — to still the heart — 
To seal the lips, enshroud the past — 
To have no future — all o'ercast — 
To knit life's broken threads again, 
And keep her mem'ry pure from stain — 
This is to live for Dixie!" 
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Mrs. Downing is a daughter of Virginia, we give her "Sic 
er " in full : 

SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS. 

They have torn off the crown from her beautiful brow, 
Yet she never seemed half so majestic as now, 
When she stands in the strength of her sorrow sublime, 
As she ever stood, noblest and best of her time ! 

They have wiped from the roll of their country her name, 
Coexistent with glory, coequal with fame; 
On the record of Time it will grandly endure 
As unchangeably bright as her honor is pure ! 

They have stolen her crest, which for ages has blazed. 
And the motto she loves from its surface erased ; 
But vain is their malice, and futile their art. 
For the seal of Virginia is stamped on the heart ! 

Sic Semper Tyranxis I We whisper it low, 
While the hearts in our bosoms exultingly glow, 
As we think of the time, in its sure-coming course, 
We will prove it by deeds with a terrible force. 

Not the we of this age! We shall pass from our paiu 
P>e the bonds of Virginia are sundered in twain ; 
Yet the day when her children will free her shall dawn 
Just as surely as earth in her orbit rolls on ! 

On her regal white shoulders they press down their yoke, 

But her mind is unfettered], her spirit unbroke ; 

A woman sore weakened, her form they control. 

But the points of their arrows turn blunt from her soul I 

Like vultures they swoop in a clamorous swarm, 
And their talons imjirint in her delicate form ; 
Her treasures they covet, yet blacken and blot 
While parting her garmenta and ca^jting the lot I 

As the Jews loved the Romans that horrible night 
When the Shechinah took from the Temple its flight. 
As the Pole loves the Cossack, and Greeks love the Turk, 
We Virginians love those who have compassed this work I 
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Yes, we love them — as Anthony, righteous in wrath. 
Loved Brutus the murderer polluting his path, 
When in brazen dlngrace he defiantly stood. 
His hands redly reeking with Caesar's warm blood I 

Yes, we love them — as Rachel, whose baby lay dead, 
Its body apart from its innocent head, 
Btung to madness by pain, and infuriate wuth hate. 
In the depth of her anguish, loved Herod the Great I 

Though pur faces must wear in their presence no frown, 
In our souls we despise them and trample them down ; 
To Virginia in chains, we exultingly cling, 
While we spurn them away as a leperous thing I 

Not the w^rath of a day, nor a season, is ours ; 
At the white heat of passion it ceaselessly towers; 
We will keep it aglow, and ifc* re<l sparks shall run 
Through the veins of Virginians from mother to son ! 

For Virginia has daughters who stand at her side 
And her spoilers in dignified silence deride ; 
While serene in their strength, every feeling controlled, 
Into heroes the men of the future they mould I 

*Tis true they are infants now hushed on the breast, 
But we teach them a lesson no tyrant shall wrest ; 
Sic Sempek Tyrannis we sow with their prayers — 
They will reap with rejoicing the harvest it bears ' 

To Virginia now prostrate the cross and the sword, 
But her future is fair in the hand of the Lord : 
When His vengeance sweeps down in a fiery tide. 
She shall shine as the gold that is seven times tried I 

From God's own chosen people His arm was removed, 
While through Palestine Sisera raged unreproved, 
Till the work which the Lord had appointed was wrought, 
When the stars in their courses for Deborah fought ! 

Thou mother in Israel, Virginia, shalt wake. 

And thy bands of captivity captive shalt take ; 

At thy feet they shall bow, tliey shall crouch, they shall crawl : 

With Sic Semper Tyrannis thou 'It trample them all ! 
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They humble Virginia I As well may they try 
To sully the stars on heaven's battlements high ! 
When they cnnnble to nothing, ViiiGiNiA shall shine 
Eternal, immutable, glorious, divine 1 

1 very playfulness, and as if to show her great diversity of talent 
her surprising power of writing by antagonism instead of sympa- 
and conceiving what could have only existed with her by the aid 
, most lively and exuberant fancy, she has written some of the 
t nuisical and genial poems of love and wine since the grapestone 
ked the old Teian bard, 
may be said of her as of the celebrated French authoress, that 
** writes by her imagination, and lives by her judgment." In 
li, she seems to rejoice in a sort of ** double life" of her own, and 
[lort ad lib. in whichever she pleases. One is the life common to 
11 ; the other, such as poetical fancy alone can build up and people 
1 its own bright and beautiful creations, and which she has de- 
bed in her poem, " The Ileal m of Enchantment." 



MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 

The Lord of light, who rules the hours. 
Has scattered through our sunny land 

Mementos of J lis love in flowers 
With lavish hand. 

This month they bloom in beauty rare. 
And more than wonted sweets display, 

As ctmseious of the part they bear 
The Tenth of May : 

On which the South in plaintive tone. 
Of pride and sorrow mixed with bliss, 

Speaks: "As a nation, I can own 
No day but this ! 

" I give, on it, my glorious dead 

The tribute they have earned so well, 
And with each bud and blossom shed 
A mystic spell. 

09 
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"I lav the laurel-wreath above 
The cedar with its sacred ties, 
And place them with a mother's love 
Where JjlCKSOS lies. 

" The lily, in its loveliness, 

Pure as the stream where it awoke, 
And spotless as his bishop's dress, 
I give to Polk. 

" To Albert Sidney Johnson, moss, 
And rosemary, and balm ; to these, 
Entwisted in a simple cross, 
I add heart's-ease. 

" The fleur de lis, in song and lay 

The emblem of true knighthood's pride, 
I place, commixed with jessamine spray, 
By Ashby's side. 

" Fresh morning-glory buds I twine, 
With scarlet woodbine laid beneath, 
And mingle with them eglantine 
For Pelham's wreath. 

" The honeysuckle's rosy drift, 

Whence fragrance-dripping dews distil, 
1 offer as the proper gift 
For Ambrose Hill. 

"O'er Bender's pure and sacred dust 

Let bleeding-hearts and bays be swept; 
He well deserved his country's trust, 
So nobly kept I 

"Let Ramseur's native pines drop down 
Their leaves and odorous gums, displayeil 
To form with ivy-flowers a down, 
Where he lies dead : 

"While orange-blossoms fall like snow. 
To fill the air with fragrance ripe, 
And form of Maxcy Gregg, below, 
The truest type. 
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"Where Doles and Bartow rest in death, 
Strew hyacinths and mignonette, 
And scatter, with its balmy breath, 
The violet. 

"The fairest of the radiant dyes 

Which paint in living gems her sward, 
The Land of Flowers well supplies 
To honor Ward. 

"The grand magnolia's blossoms fall. 
Mingling with fern their snowy loads, 
And form a freshly fragrant pall 
To cover Rhodes. 

" Let stars of Bethlehem gleaming lie 

As pure as Barksdale's soul, which soars 
While he exclaims: 'I gladly die 
In such a CAUSE I* 

"Granbury rests in dreamless sleep; 

And, heaped upon his grave's green sod, 
I let the crimson cactus creep 
Round golden-rod. 

" Of Zollicoffer, who went first 

To plead my cause at heaven's bar. 
The amaranth's buds, to glory burst. 
Fit emblems are. 

"For Morgan let the wildwood grape 
Afford a dewy diadem. 
And with its drooping tendrils drape 
The buckeye's stem. 

" Missouri, from the fertile fields 

Washed by her giant river's wave, 
The gorgeoiLs rhododendron yields 
McCulloch's grave. 

"Around the stone with Cleburne's name 
Wreathe daisies and the golden-bell. 
And trumpet-fiowers with hearts of flame, 
And asphodel. 
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"P^)^ liiin who made all hearts his own 
The Hweetest roae of love shall bloom, 
In buds of blushing beauty strown 
(!)n Stuart's tomb. 

** Pencil nameless nook and scattered spot 
Which hides my children from my view 
I mark with the forget-me-not, 
In heaven's own blue. 



" Of all the varied vernal race 

I give my cherished dead a part, 
Eiccept the cypress: that I place 
Upon MY heart/' 



MRS. MARY AYER MILLER, 

(Luola.) 

^ 3IE subject of this sketch was bom in Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
hut on the death of her father, General Henry Aver, removed 
-li her mother, when only eight years old, to I^exington, North 
Molina, for the purpose of being educated by her uncle, the Rev. 
^e Rankin, a divine of the Presbyterian Church, who had a clas- 
^1 school at that place. 

^he received the same education given to the boys of her uncle \s 
iool, which was preparatory for the University of North Carolina, 
^1 began as early as her fourteenth year to show signs of the poetic 

«nt which she has since cultivated with success. She married 
Hy a young lawyer, Mr. Willis M. Miller, who gave promise of 
^king a reputation at the Bar,, but abandoned his profession about 
year after his marriage, and commenced studying for the Pres- 
torian ministry. This change in the plan of his life, after taking 

himself the cares of a family, involved a change in his style of 
'ing, which drew his wife almost entirely from lit(;rary to domestic 
rsuits, as his salary, after being lic( n.«nd to preach, wiis too small 
allow much leisure to the mother of his rapidly increasing family, 
nscquently, her pen was laid aside for the needle just when her 
ems, under the signature of ** Luola," were beginning to attract 
mention by the smoothness of their flow and the purity and tender- 
S8 of their sentiment. But the spirit of song was latent in her heart, 
d burst forth, from time to time, in little gushes, which kept her 
jmory alive in the hearts of those who had already be^'un to appre- 
ite her poetry. In a letter to a friend, she says : ** I have never 
ide the slightest effort for popularity, but set my little songs afloat 
children do their paper boats : if they had sail and ballast enough, 
float ; if not, to sink." 

Some have sunk ; for, like most women who write con amore, and 
)t for publication, she does not always give her poems the after crit- 
al supervision of the scholar, but is content to throw them off with 
e easy rapidity of the poet. 

ot>3 
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But many of them show the fire of genius ; and, like the love-boaU 
of the Hindoo girls on the Ganges, east a light on the waters aa thej 
float down the stream of Time, and all are distinguished by some 
grace which touches the heart, or pleases the fancy for the moment 

As a writer for children, Mrs. Miller has been very successful The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication has issued several of her worbas 
Sunday-school books; and her poems in the youth's department of the 
"North Carolina Presbyterian," and the "Central Presbyterian," pub- 
lished in Richmond, Virginia, have rendered her a favorite among the 
little ones, who have as keen an appreciation of what is suited to their 
taste and capacity as older readers have of what pleases them ; and 
such happy conceits as that of " Linda Lee " speak directly, not only 
to their fancy, but also to their hearts. 

Mrs. Miller resides at present in Charlotte, North Carolina, writing 
occasionally for publication, but as oflen carrying her poems for dijs 
in her memory, until she can steal time from the duties and cares oft 
wife and mother to commit them to paper. 

A few of her poems are preserved in " Wood Notes," a collection of 
North Carolina poetry made by Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke, and pub- 
lished in 1854 ; but most of them have appeared only in the news- 
papers. 



MRS. SUSAN J. HANCOCK. 

^USAN J. HANCOCK was born in Newbern, North Carolina, in 
^ the year 1819. Her maiden name was Blaney. Her paternal 
grandfather belonged to the Irish nobility, and her maternal ancestor 
vas of France, while both grandmothers were Americans. So the 
tagle of America, with the rose of France entwined with the shamrock 
)f Ireland, would have been a fit emblem for their escutcheon, had 
hey needed one. But the ancestors of the subject of this sketch 
.bought little of the nobility of their ancestry. To be good and vir- 
uous was their aim ; content to live respected and die regretted. At 
he time of the birth of Mrs. Hancock, her father was a prosperous 
nerchant in the town of Newbern, and she seemed born to prosperity ; 
lut reverses came, and the family were reduced from affluence. Mr. 
Blaney was enabled to give all of his children a fair education. 

Susan was always of a romantic turn, and from early years exceed- 
ngly fond of poetry. Before she ever published a line, she was in her 
;hirty-fifth year. And encouraged by the commendation bestowed 
ipon her verses, she contributed to various Southern periodicals. 
S^early all of Mrs. Hancock's poems are impromptu — really but the 
expression of a full heart; written more to give vent to feelings of joy, 
idoration, or sorrow, than for any other purpose ; and published, not 
or the sake of fame, but in the faint hope that others, tried and sor- 
•owing as she was, might perchance find consolation, strength, and 
jomfort in their perusal. 

At the commencement of the war, Mrs. Hancock resided in New- 
bern, a Southern town noted for the beauty of its situation, the hos- 
pitality and refinement of its inhabitants, and often termed the "Athens 
^f the South." Newbern was one of the first cities on the coast to fall 
into the possession of Federal troops. And need we draw a picture 
of this captured town? Mrs. Hancock, after being refused permission 
to " cross the lines " by General Burnside, was, when General Foster 
succeeded the former in command of Newbern, sent beyond the lines. 
Eighty-one persons, including helf)le8S age and weeping infants, were 
?ent out with one week's provision, and placed between the two 
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picket lines. Here they remained until negotiations could be cnn- 
Bummated for their removal to " Dixie." She remained here until 
the close of the war. Her son James fell in battle near Richmond. 
He was a member of the 2d North Carolina Regiment, commanded 
by the lamented *'Tew," and subsequently by the gallant "Ramseur." 

After the " surrender," Mrs. Hancock returned to her old home, 
where she remained until June, 1868, when she removed to St. Paul, 
Minnesota. She says : "If anything could make me forget my un- 
happy past and my beautiful Southern land, beautiful even in her 
desolation, it would be the warm-hearted kindness with which I have 
been welcomed in my new Western home." 

The following verses are from a volume Mrs. Hancock has prepared 
for publication : 

LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Little wild-flowers, g^yly springing 

Ail along the path of life, 
How refreshing to the aged 

Are your forms, so full of life ! 

What is all the labored wisdom 

Musty volumes can impart. 
Compared with all the holy lessons 

Found witiiin your guileless heart? 

• 

Tell me not of storied grandeur! 

Talk not of Italians lore ! 

Nor of vines and gorgeous ik>wers 

Found on ancient Beulah's shore. 

Lovelier far the human blossoms 
Springing round the household hearth ; 

Sweeter is the ringing music 

Of their heartfelt, guileless mirth. 

When the heart is bowed with sadness. 
When the world looks dark and drear, 

How reviving falls their laughter 
On the dull and wearied earl 

Wonder not some wither early, 
Fading ere the wintry day ; 
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They are by far too pure and holy 
On this sin-struck earth to stay. 

Therefore are they early taken 

To the garden of the blest, ' 

Forever round God's throne to blossom, 

And bloom upon the Saviour's breast. 



GOD'S LOVE. 



How boundless is the love of Gk)d ! 

How rich, and yet how free I 
It girdles earth and spans the skies, 

And fills immensity. 

It buds in every blooming shower. 
And rustles in each breeze, 

And falls in every liquid flower. 
And waves among the trees. 

It shines in every sunlit ray 

That falls aslant our path, 
And glistens in each drop of dew 

On ev'ry blade of grass. 

We scent it in the varied sweets 
From woodland flowerets borne. 

And view it in the whitening wheat. 
And in the tasselling corn. 

It sparkles in the gems and gold 

That deck the kingly hall. 
And blushes in the modest rose 

That climbs the cottage wall. 

It flashes on us in our walks 
From childhood's laughing eye. 

And smiles upon us in the dreams 
Of sleeping infancy. 

'Twas love that to the rugged hills 
Their mantling green has given. 

And formed the fleecy clouds that float 
Like aerial ships 'mid heaven. 
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It was this love bespangled heiiven 

And lit pale Luna's ray, 
And drew the curtain of the night 

To veil the cares of day. 

But oh ! His love more brightly beams 
From Bethlehem *3 manger low, 

And from the blood-besprinkled cross 
That decks bold Calvary's brow. 

His love has made the desert smile, 
And clothed this world in bloom, 

And thrown a ray of glor>' o'er 
The portals of the tomb. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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liS. S. P. KING has been complimented by bointr called the 

" female Thackeray of America." She is a native of South 

Carolina — a daughter of the late Hon. James L. Petigru, 

w^ ^ a prominent lawyer of Charleston. She was early married 

^Ir. Henry King, a lawyer, and son of Judge Mitchell King, of 

^rleston. Her husband lost his life in defence of his native city 

:*ing the late war. 

VIra. King*8 first book was " Busy Moments of an Idle Woman," 

59 was followed by " Lily." The former was successful, and both 

re pictures of society. She collected a series of tales she had writ- 

i for " Russell's Magazine," called " Crimes that the Law does not 

ach," to which she a<lded a longer story, " The Heart History of a 

^artless Woman," published originally in the "Knickerbocker Maga- 

le," and, under the title of ** Sylvia's World," it was published by 

5rby <& Jackson, New York, (18G0.) This was the most popular of 

re. King's books, although her last work, published during the war 

the "Southern Field and Fireside," and afterward in pamphlet 

ra, entitled " Gerald Gray's Wife," is her chcf-d^ceuvre. The char- 

ers in this novel are real people, breathing Charleston air, and were 

mediately recognized by the elite in Charleston society. We know 

no book or writer that we can compare Mrs. King to. She is highly 

ginal, witty, satirical, and deeply interesting. Her writings are all 

tures of society. It is said that her " Heartless Woman of the 

)rld " is herself. In society, Mrs. King was always surrounded by 

roup, who listened with interest to her brilliant flow of conversation. 

3 could talk for hours without tiring her hearers with her sparkling 

atillations. Repartee, as may be imagined from her books, is her 

te. When William Makepeace Thackeray lectured in this country, 

i met Mrs. King, he said to her in a brusque manner: "Mrs. King, 

ini agreeably disappointed in you ; I heard you were the fastest 
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woman in America, and I detest fast women." She replied: "And I 
am agreeably surprised in you, Mr. Thackeray ; for I heard you were 
no gentleman." 

Mrs. King is below the medium height, fair; brilliant, variable ejes, 
black and gray and blue in turn ; hair dark, and worn banded acros 
a brow like her father's, high and broad, rarely seen in a woman; lip6 
never at rest, showing superbly white teeth ; hands and feet perfect; 
arms, bust, and shoulders polished ivory, and yet withal not beautiful 
as a whole ; slightly ILsping accent ; and dress so artistic and ultra- 
fashionable that nature seemed buried in flowers. 

Mrs. King despises foolish sentimentalism, and shows up human 
vice in all of her books. All of her characters are true to natuie. 
Bertha St. Clair, who is one of the dramatis persona in "Sylvia's 
World," and also in "Gerald Gray's Wife," is an exquisite portraiture. 
In the latter the characters are, as we have mentioned, from life— the 
false Gerald Gray still breathes the air of Charleston. That piece of 
insipidity, or "skim-milk, soft Cissy Clare," is strikingly trae to nature, 
as are pompous Mr. Clare, sturdy old Jacob Desborough, scheming 
Phil lis, and the gallant Josselyn. 

The transforming power of love, as displayed in the metamorphosis 
of plain Ruth Desborough to beautiful Ruth Grey, is very charmingly 
wrought out. 

Mrs. King has published nothing since the close of the war; but 
shortly after the downfall of the Confederacy, she gave dramatic read- 
ings in various part^ of the North, and is, we believe, now residing in 
Washington City. 

A LOVERS' QUARREL. 

There was not a more beautiful avenue of trees in all the world than that 
which led to the front entrance of Oaklevel. They were very old— they 
met overhead, and enlaced themselves* with wreaths of moss ; the sunlight 
came flickering through the bninche.s, and fell stealthily and tremblingly 
upon the clean, smooth ground ; little heaps of dead leaves lay here and 
there, scattered by each breath of the December breeze, and forming their 
tiny mounds in fresh places as the wind trundled them along. 

On a fine, bright morning, some years since, two persons were slowly pacing 
up and down this grand, majestic walk. They were both young, and both 
were handsome. She was blonde, and he a dark, grave-looking man. 

" Nellv, I don't like flirts." 

"Yea, you do — you like me, don't you?" 

"I don't. like flirting." 



S r K r KT I Ci K U K I N <;. <SI)o 

" \Vli;it «]'» Villi <':ill llirtiiiL: ■.' It" I am \n be -rii'iu>, aii<l aii-wcr \nui- (iiii->- 
tinris, and admit yuur rcpn^ols and liced tlioni, pray begin by answering me 
a little. Where and when do I flirt? " 

" Everywhere, and at all times." 

" Be more particular, if you please. Name, sir, name!" 

" I am not jesting, Nelly. Yesterday, at that picnic, you talked in a 
whiiiper to John Ford, you wore Ned Laurens^s flowers stuck in your belt- 
ribbon, you danced two waltzes with that idiot, Percy Forest, and you 
sat for a full hour t^fe a fife with Walter James, and then rode home with 

him. I wish he had broken his neck, him I " and a low-muttered curse 

ended the catalogue. 

" If he had broken his neck, very probably he would have cracked mine; so, 
thank you ; and please, Harry, don't swear : it is such an ungentlemanly 
habit, I wonder that you should have it. And now for the list of my errors 
and crimes. The mysterious whisper to John Ford was to ask him if he 
would not invite Miss Ellis to dance ; I had noticed that no one had yet 
done so. You gave me no flowers, although your sister's garden is full of 
them this week ; so I very naturally wore Ned Laurens's galanferiej in the 
shape of half a dozen rosebuds. Percy Forest may be a goose, but ho 
waltzes, certainly, with clever feet; one of those waltzeij I had offered early 
in the day to you, and you said you preferred a polka. Walter James is an 
old friend of mine, and, for the matter of that, of yours too. We talked very 
soberly : I think that his most desperate speech wjus the original discovery 
that I have pretty blonde ringlets, and when he falls in love, it shall be with 
a woman who has curls like mine. You best know whether papa allows me 
to drive with you since our accident : my choice lay between a stuffy, stupid 
carriage, full of dull people, and a nice, breezy drive in an open wagon, witli 
a good, jolly creature like Walter, whom you and I know to be, despite his 
compliments to my Eve-like coloring, eperdumcnt amoureaux of Mary Turner's 
dark beauty. Now, Harry, have you not been unreasonable? " 

** How can I help being so, Nelly, darling, when I am ke[)t in this state of 
misery?" answered Harry, whose frowning brow had gradually smoothed 
itself into a more placable expression. " What man on earth could patiently 
endure seeing the woman he adores free to be sought by every one — feeling 
himself bound to her, body and soul, and yet not being able to claim her in 
the slightest way — made to pass his life in solitary wretchedness because an 
old lady and gentleman are too selfish — " 

" Hush, hush, Harry I You are forgetting. I am very young ; papa and 
mamma think me too young to bind myself by any engagement." 

" It is not that. They choose to keep you, as long as they can, mouldering 
with themselves in this old house." 

" Harry I " 

" Or else it is I whom they dislike, and refuse to receive as a son. Too 
young? why, you are nineteen. It is an infamous shame I " i^v** 

*' I will not speak to you, if you go on in this way. You know just as well 
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as I do what their reasons are. My poor sister Emily made a love-match at 
eighteen, and died, broken-hearted, at twenty-three. Her husband vas a 
violent, jealous man, who gave her neither peace nor valuable affection. He 
looked upon her as a pretty toy, petted her, and was raging if a gentleman 
spoke more than ten words by her side, so long as her beauty and novelty 
lastal. Her health failed, her delicate loveliness depart^, and with the&e 
went his worthless pitssion. I was a mere child then — the last living blos>om of 
a long garland of household flowTrs — when my father laid his beloved Emily 
in her early grave. I stood by his great chair that sad evening in my littk 
black gown when he returned from the funeral, and he placed his handi 
upon my head and m'adc a vow that never, with his consent, should his only 
remaining darling follow in the stei)s of the lost one. *No man shall have 
her who has not proved himself worthy to win her. As Jacob served Laliau 
shall her future husband serve for her, if it please God that she live and 
that she have suitors/ Day by day, year by year, he has but strengthened 
himself in this determination ; and when, hist spring, you applied to him for 
my hand, he told you frankly that if you had patience to wait, and were 
convinced of the strength of our mutual attachment, on my twenty-third 
birthday you might claim a ^Irs. Harry Trevor from his fireside." 

" Hut, Nelly, four years to wait I and all because poor Mrs. Vernon had 
weak lungs — forgive me, dearest Helen, dearest Helen I " But Helen walked 
on and away from him, with proper indignation. 

With impatient strides he passed her, just as they reached the lawn which 
bordered the avenue and surrounded the house. Extending his arms to bar 
her passage, " Listen to me, my own dear Nelly," he pleaded. " I wa* 
wrong to say that ; but you cannot understand, my angel, how furious and 
intractable I become when I think of those incalculable davs between this 
time and the blessed moment when I shall be sure of you." 

" If you are not sure of me now, you do not fancy that you will be any 
more so then, do you?" jisked Helen, gravely; but she permitted him to 
lead her away from the stone steps that she was about mounting, and back 
to the quiet alloy under the old oaks. 

He drew her arm through his, gently stroking her gloved hand as it rested 
in his own. 

*' If there is no truth and belief between us to-day, there will be none 
then," Helen j)ursued. ** I am, in the sight of heaven, by my own free will 
and wish, your aflianccd wife. All the priests on earth would not make me 
more so, in spirit, than I am now. But I res[)ect my father's wishrs and 
feelings; and you must do so too," she added, lifting her eye^ with ^nh a 
lovely look of tenderness that Harry, as he pressed her hand with renewed 
fervor, mnrnuired a blessing in quite a different tone from the one which he 
had devoted to the now forgotten Walter James. 

He glanced around, and w^as about to seal his happiness upon the dainty 
pink lips, smiling so sweetly and confidingly; but Helen, blushing and laugh- 
ing, said : " Take care : papa is reading yesterday's paper at the left-hand 
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window of the dining-room ; and I think, if one eye is deciding upon the 
political crisis, the other is directed this way." 

" We are watched, then I " exclaimed Trevor, passionately, all his short- 
lived good-humor again flown. " This is worse and worse." 

Helen looked at her lover with a calm, searching expression in her blue 
eyes. " Perhaps papa is right. He hfi& a terror of violent men, and he may 
like to see if you are always as mild as he sees you in his presence." 

Trevor bit his lip and stamped his foot impatiently. Helen hummed a 
tune, and settled her belt-ribbon with one hand, while she played the notes 
she was murmuring on the young gentleman's coat sleeve with the other. 

He let the mischievous fingers slide through his arm, and "thought it was 
going to rain, and he had better be thinking of his ride to the city." 

Nelly looked up at the blue heavens, where not a speck of a cloud was 
visible, and gravely congratulated him on a weather-wisdom which was 
equally rare and incomprehensible. 

** But your season, my dear Harry, is always April. Sunshine and storm 
succeed so rapidly, that you can never take in the unbroken calm of this — 
December, for instance. Beside, I thought you were to stay all night with 
us? I know mamma expects you to do so." 

" I am very much obliged," said Mr. Trevor, haughtily ; " I have business 
in town." 

"Clients? court sitting?" asked Nelly, innocently, and demurely lifting 
her pretty eyebrows. 

" No. There is a party at Lou Wilson's, and I half promised to go. We 
are to try some new figures of the German." 

" Indeed I " Nelly's eyes flashed, and the color stole up deeper to her 
cheek. " I won't detain you." 

She bowed, and turned from him with a cold good-morning. Her heart 
was beating, and the tears were very near ; but she managed to still the one, 
and send back the others, so as to say indifferently, over her shoulder : 
"Should you see Walter James, pray tell him that I shall be happy to learn 
that accompaniment by this evening; and, as there is a moon, (in spite of 
your storm,) he can ride out after business hours and practise the song. 
But, however, I won't trouble you ; mamma is to send a servant to Mrs. 
James's some time to-day, and I will write a note." 

" I think it will be useless. He is going to Miss Wilson's." 

" Not if he can come here, T fancy," said the wilful little beauty, with a 
significant tone ; and then, repeating her cool " Good-by — let us see you 
soon," she sauntered into the house, elaborately pausing to pick off* some 
dead leaves from the geraniums that were sunning themselves on the broad 
steps by which she entered. 

Thus parted two foolish children, one of whom had a moment before 
expressed the most overwhelming passion, and the other had avowed herself, 
" in the sight of heaven, his affianced wife ! " 
23 
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CAROLINE HOWARD OILMAN, the daughter of Rev. Samwl |- 
Oilman, a Unitarian clergyman, and Mrs. Caroline GilmAn,i)ie 
celebrated authoress, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1821 

In 1840, Miss Oilman married Mr. Wilson Glover, a South dro- 
lina planter, and was lefl a widow in 1846, with three children, om 
son and two daughters. She returned to her father's house, and im- 
mediately began to teach, and for fifteen years carried on a sucoeaifid 
school in Charleston. 

While engaged in teaching, she wrote papers for magazines, ako 
poems, over the signature of" Caroline Howard ;" and finally her novel, 
" Vernon Orove ; or. Hearts as they Are," which appeared serially in 
the " Southern Literary Messenger," and was afterward published by 
Rudd & Carleton, New York, passing through several editions, and 
warmly received by the critics. " Vernon Orove " was copied for the 
press at night, after being in the school-room all day ; and yet Mn. 
Olover kept up all her social duties, visiting, entertaining, and seem- 
ing always to be as completely the mistress of her own hours as the 
idlest fine lady. 

She is fastidiously neat and particular in all her surroundings, and 
a wonder for arranging and contriving. While in Oreenville, during 
the war, says a friend, where her apartments and premises were un- 
avoidably small, they were miracles of ingenuity and order. 

In , 1865, Mrs. Olover married Mr. Louis Jervey, of Charles- 
ton, who had been devotedly attached to her for many years. By 
this marriage she has one daughter. Her son is married ; and her 
eldest daughter has been, like herself, left a youthful widow, with two 
little children. 

In Mrs. Jervey's home circle she is idolized ; her temper is perfectly 
even and self-controlled, her judgment good and ready, and her un- 
failing cheerfulness and flow of pleasing conversation make her a 
charming companion. She talks even more cleverly than she writes, 
and has a vein of humor in speaking which does not appear at all in 
her novels. Mrs. Jervey is uncommonly youthful in appearance, is 
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the middle height, with a fine, full figure, and an erect, com- 
ig carriage. Her hair is golden-red and abundant ; her com- 
1 is very fair, and with dark eyebrows and lashes she would be 
: as it is, she is at times indisputably handsome. Her manner 
:ing, lady-like, perfectly self-possessed — not exactly studied; but 
memory is extremely good, and she never forgets to be grace- 
ever seems to give way to an awkward impulse, and is always 
and seen to advantage. A friend says : " I was constantly re- 
1 of Mrs. Jervey by Ristori*s attitudes and gestures." 
are sorry to say that this accomplished lady is at present in ill 
— prohibited any literary labor, even the most careless letter- 
j. Her latest novel, " Helen Courtenay's Promise," (published 
>rge W. Carleton, New York, 1866,) was prepared for the press 
tation of an hour a day to one of her daughters. This novel 
sn styled the " production of a brilliant, creative fancy." 



STANZAS. 



Ye strange, mysterious worlds of light sublime, 
Far wandering through the trackless maze of time 
With measured pace, in one perpetual round — 
Unrivalled orbs, with softest radiance crowned. 
Can ye with earth, our glorious earth compare? 
Ye globes of light, that seem so wondrous fair ; 
Or can it be that kind, indulgent Heaven, 
More lenient still, far lovelier scenes has given ? 

Do lucid streams in murmuring ripples flow, 

And radiant flowers in brightest colors glow? 

Do forests dark their branches interweave, 

And graceful vines in wild luxuriance wreathe? 

Do bright- winged warblers tune their lays of love 

In the green alcove of each fragrant grove? 

Or have the scenes that on your bosoms rise, 

Ohl have their counterpart ne*er met our earthly eyes? 

So purely formed, so faultless and so fair, 
All earthly dreams but faint resemblance bear; 
So far removed from man's degenerate race. 
The blest recipients of unbounded grace ; 
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If such there be on yon fair orbs that dwell, 
Whose bosoms pure no ruthless passions swell, 
For whom no Saviour's precious blood 's been given, 
Themselves so guiltless formed, so near approaching he&Ten- 

Known but to Him whose various works divine— 
Known but to Him who formed the grand design 
Those countless myriads borne from pole to pole, 
Whose glittering ranks in r^al splendor roll. 
Exhaustless theme I to which my soul aspires, 
Intensely glow my spirit's tameless fires. 
Where all the nobler powers of being reign, 
Yet vainly doth it strive your mysteries to explain. 

Those star-begemmed and radiant realms divine, 
All are thy works, all-glorious Parent, thine I 
The more we search, still intricate the more, 
How fain would we those azure depths explore, 
Whose mystic ways (concealed from all below) 
Intensely bums my yearning soul to know. 
Yet calmly waits that glorious dawning when 
Immortal vision bright beams in the eyes of men. 



JULIA SLEEPING. 

Hush I let the baby sleep I 
Mark her hand so white and slender. 
Note her red lip full and tender. 
And her breathing, like the motion 
Which the waves of calmest ocean 

In their peaceful throbbings keep. 

Hush I let the babv rest I 
Who would wake from blissful sleeping, 
To this world so filled with weeping. 
Those sweet eyes, like stars overclouded, 
Those calm eyes with dark fringe shrouded. 

Those crossed hands upon her breast? 

Hush I let the baby rest I 
See each white and taper finger. 
Where a rose-tint loves to linger. 
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As the sun at eveniDg dying 
Leaves a flush all warmly lying 
In the bosom of the west I 

See on her lips a smile! 
'T is the light of dreamland gleaming 
Like to morning's first £Eiint beaming: 
Hush! still solemn silence keeping, 
Watch her, watch her in her sleeping, 

As she smiles in dreams the while. 

I would paint her as she lies, 
With brown ringlets damply clinging 
To her forehead, shadows flinging 
On its whiteness — or where tracings 
Of the blue veins' interlacings 

On its snowy surface rise. 

God hear our fervent prayer! 
Through the whole of life's commotion. 
As she stems the troubled ocean. 
Give her calm and peaceful slumber; 
And may sorrow not encumber 

Her unfolding years with care. 

Ah, see, her sleep is o'er ! 
Flushed her cheek is: she is holding 
Mystic converse with the folding 
Of the curtains o'er her drooping: 
What beholds she in their looping 

Mortals ne'er beheld before? 

Now from her bath of sleep, 
Many a deep'ning dimple showing. 
She hath risen fresh and glowing, 
Like a flower that rain hath brightened. 
Or a heart that tears have lightened. 

Tears the weary sometimes weep. 

Herself the silence breaks ! 
Hear her laugh, so rich and ringing! 
Hear her small voice quaintly singing! 
She hath won us by car^s^ings: 
We exhaust all words in blessings 

When this precious baby wakes. 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 

Beloved, 't was a night to shrine 

In happy thought /or years, 
A memory of certain joy, 

A spell 'gainst woe and tears. 

And why? Was it because the moon, 

More bright than e'er before. 
Stooped from her throne to kiss the waves 

That rippled to the shore? 

Or was it that the gentle breeze, 
With whispers fond and sweet. 

Brought fragrance from some spicy land 
And laid it at our feet? 

All ! never since primeval time 

Was night so fair as this — 
So filled with joy, so fraught with peace, 

So marked with perfect bliss. 

I seemed to live a fresh, new life, 

A life almost divine, 
As on the glittering shore we sat. 

Thy meek eyes raised to mine. 

Was it the night that brightened all? 

Oft comes the question now — 
The night that brouglit such blest content? 

No, dearest, it was thou. 



CAROLINE A. BALL. 

BALL is the daughter of the late Rev. Edward Rutledge, an 
>iscopal clergyman of Charleston. Her early life was passed 
S'orth, having been educated at the seminary of the Misses 
s, in New Haven. Her first poem, or rather the first which 
iny sensation, was written when she was sixteen, and was a 

piece, in answer to an impertinent attack on woman in the 
literary Magazine." It was published anonymously, and was 
scussed, in the presence of the fair author, by the students of 
laintance, in terms of high compliment, or in condemnation 
i^erity. 

^all is the wife of Mr. Isaac Ball, of Charleston. She never 
d under her own name until the struggle for "Southern inde- 
3 " commenced. The poems she wrote were very popular : 
as they did, from a heart full of love for her fatherland, they 
) the hearts of the Southern people, inspired by the same 
ove. 

oems are not studied efforts ; but of and from the heart. 
K>, a number of her poems on the war, originally published in 
larleston Daily News," were printed in pamphlet form — 

IN MEMORIAM 

OP 

OUR LOVED AND LOST CAUSE, 

AND 

OUR MARTYRED DEAD: 
"Outuumbercd — not outbraved." 

^k was entitled " The Jacket of Gray, and Other Fugitive 

THE JACKET OF GRAY. 

Fold it up carefully, lay it aside, 
Tenderly touch it, look on it with pride ; 
For dear must it be to our hearts evermore. 
The jacket of gray our loved soldier-boy wore. 
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Can we ever forget when he joined the brave band 
Who rose in defence of our dear Southern land, 
And in his bright youth hurried on to the fray, 
How proudly he donned it, the jacket of gray ? 

His fond mother blessed him, and looked up above, 
Commending to Heaven the child of her love: 
What anguish was hers mortal tongue cannot say, 
When he passed from her sight in the jacket of gray. 

But her country had called, and she would not repine, 
Though costly the sacrifice placed on its shrine ; 
Her heart's dearest hopes on its altar she lay 
When she sent out her boy in the jacket of gray. 

Months passed, and war's thunders rolled over the land ; 
Unsheathed was the sword and lighted the brand ; 
We heard in the distance the sounds of the fray, 
And prayed for our boy in the jacket of gray. 

Ah I vain, all, all vain were our prayers and our tears ; 
The glad shout of victory rang in our ears ; . 
But our treasured one on the red battle-field lay, 
While the life-blood oozed out on the jacket of gray. 

His young comrades found him, and tenderly bore 
The cold, lifeless form to his home by the shore; 
Oh I dark wfere our hearts on that terrible day, 
When we saw our dead boy in the jacket of gray. 

Ah I spotted and tattered, and stained now with gore 
Was the garment which once he so proudly wore ; 
We bitterly wept as we took it away, 
And replaced with death's white robes the jacket of gray. 

We laid him to rest in his cold, narrow bed, 
And graved on the marble we placed o'er his head. 
As the proudest tribute our sad hearts could pay, 
He never disgraced the jacket of gray. 

Then fold it up carefiilly, lay it aside, 
Tenderly touch it, look on it with pride ; 
For dear must it be to our hearts evermore, 
The jacket of gray our loved soldier-boy wore. 
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OUR SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

In reply to sundry attacks made upon them by the Northern press. 

When war^s grim visage o^er us frowned, 
And desolation reigned around; 
When souls of joy and hope were shorn, 
And life-strings rudely rent and torn ; 
When e'en our bravest were unmanned, 
And waves of woe rolled o'er our land, 
Our Southern women fearless stood, 
And firmly met the raging flood. 

When fiercely rang the battle-cry. 
Calling our hosts to bleed and die; 
When from each home some cherished form 
Went out to meet the gathering storm; 
When death was show^ering forth his darts. 
And trampling over loving hearts, 
Our noble women checked each tear. 
And uttered nought but words of cheer. 

When, after each terrific fray, 
Wounded and faint our brave boys lay, 
Afar from friends, afar from home, 
Where best-beloved ones might not come; 
The gentle women of our land, 
With pitying eye and tender hand. 
Watched tireless by each sufferer's bed. 
And wept above the unknown dead. 

When for our cause each hope was lost. 
And every soul was tempest-tost ; 
When homes in ashes round us lay, 
And o'er us shone no cheering ray; 
When enemies, with taunt and jeer. 
Sought to bow Southern hearts in fear; 
Of all but pride and honor shorn. 
Our women paid back scorn for scorn. 
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Then let the press, by Forney led, 
Pour out its wrath on woman's head; 
Let those who dared not face our men, 
And wield no weapon save the pen. 
Show to the world how brave they grow 
When woman only is their foe. 
By enemies as vile as they, 
Though venom in each word may lay, 
Our Southern sisters, true and tried, 
Care not how much they are belied ; 
While loved and honored still they stand 
The pride of their own sunny land. 



MRS. MARY S. B. SHINDLER. 

j%fARY STANLY BUNCE PALMER is a native of Beaufort, S. 
LtX C., but removed while very young to the city of Charleston, where 
ter father, the Rev. B. M. Palmer, was the highly honored pastor of 
lie Independent Church on Meeting Street. She was chiefly educated 
kt the seminary of the Misses Ramsay, in that city ; but, in conse- 
quence of the delicate health which so often accompanies the delicate 
)rgani8m of the gifted children of song, she was sent for a short period 
:o complete her studies in the more bracing climate of the North. She 
^ave early evidence of poetic genius, and many of her school-mates 
remember with pleasure her impromptu and mirthful efforts in child- 
[lood. After her return to Carolina, Miss Palmer became known as a 
contributor to the " Rosebud " and other similar periodicals. Her 
graceful manners and sprightly conversation made her at all times a 
iesirable companion ; while her ready sympathy and thorough appre- 
ciation of the feelings of others rendered her a warmly cherished friend. 

In 1835, Miss Palmer was united in marriage to Mr. , Charles E. 
Dana, and accompanied him to the city of New York, where they 
jpent three years, and then removed to the West. They were but a 
short time located in their new home, when one of those singular epi- 
demics that sometimes sweep over the rich prairies, and enter (none 
know how) into the new settlements that populate that vast region of 
country, appeared in the vicinity of their residence, and in two short 
iays Mr. Dana and their only child were numbered among its victims. 

Alone, among comparative strangers, Mrs. Dana, rousing into action 
the latent energy of her character, sought and gained once more her 
^uthern home. As the wearied birdling returns to the parent nest 
for rest and comfort, so this heart-stricken wanderer came back to the 
bosom of her family, and, amid the ties of kindred and associations of 
her girlhood, found consolation for her grief and strength for the 
duties yet before her. 

From early youth she had written, for amusement, occasional con- 
tributions for various publications, but now she devoted her fine talents 
to the task as a regular occupation ; and in 1841 published that happy 
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combination of music and poetry known as " The Southern Harp." 
A similar, volume soon followed from her pen, under the title of "The 
Northern Harp," which met as warm a welcome as her first attempt 
to adapt her own pure thoughts to the secular music familiar to 
all. Then came " The Parted Family, and Other Poems," also a suc- 
cess. About the year 1844, Mrs. Dana published a succession of short 
prose stories, and, soon af\er, her largest and most remarkable prose 
work, entitled " Letters to Relatives and Friends," written to defeud 
her changed opinions on the subject of religious faith. Doubts of the 
creed she had inherited had arisen in her mind, and investigation had 
strengthened them into a conviction that she had mistaken the denom- 
ination to which she should attach herself: therefore, she became a 
Unitarian. The work was well written, and immediately republished 
in London. 

In 1847, Mrs. Dana suffered another most deeply-felt bereavement, 
in the death of both of her parents, and it required all the support of 
that religion which she had still continued to investigate, to enable her 
to bear up under the renewed trial ; and, happily for her, light and 
strength crowned her efforts. 

In May, 1848, she married the Rev. Robert D. Shindler, of the 
Episcopal Church. 

• "Alas for those who love, 

Yet may not join in prayer!" 

siuM Mrs. Hemans, in her "Forest Sanctuary." But Mrs. Dana- 
Shindler was spared this bitter experience, for she had once more 
returned to her belief in the Holy Trinity, and could unite with her 
husband in all his offerings of praise and prayer, while the Angel of 
Peace folded its white wings over her chastened, but loving heart 
Mr. and Mrs. Shindler are now residents of Texas. 



MISS ESSIE B. CHEESBOROUGH. 

ESSIE B. CHEESBOROUGH is a daughter of the late John W. 
Cheesborough, a prominent shipping merchant of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Her mother is a native of Liverpool, England. 
Miss Cheesborough was educated in Philadelphia and in her native 
city, Charleston, South Carolina. 

She commenced her literary career at an early age, writing under 
the noma de plume of " Motte Hall," " Elma South," " Ide Delraar," 
and the now well-known initials of " E. B. C." 

She was a regular contributor to the " Southern Literary Gazette," 
published in Charleston, and edited by the Rev. William C. Richards ; 
and when Mr. Paul Hayne assumed the editorship, she continued her 
contributions. She was also a contributor to " Russell's Magazine," 
one of the best magazines ever published in the " Southland," and to 
various other Southern literary journals of the past, and to the "Land 
we Love," of the present era. After the war she was a regular con- 
tributor to the " Watchman," a weekly journal, edited and published 
in New York by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Carolina, with which 
journal she was connected until its discontinuance. 

Miss Cheesborough's style is fluent and easy, and she does not pander 
to the sensational, but is natural, truthful, and earnest, never egotis- 
tical, or guilty of " fine writing." She has never published a book, 
although her writings on various subjects, political, literary, and reli- 
gious, would fill several volumes. 



RENUNCIATION. 

I know that thou art beautiful: 

The glory of thy face 
Are those dark eyes of witchery. 

That certain nameless grace. 
Old Titian would have painted thee 

With joy too deep for telling — 
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That ivory cheek, the lustrous light 
In golden tresses dwelling. 

But, manacled by solemn fate, 

I cannot burst the fetters; 
Or write the story of my life 

In precious, golden letters : 
Love's star for me can never shine; 

Its trembling light grows dimmer, 
As through the dusky veil of grief 

Hope sends a feeble glimmer. 

Then go ; and in thy happy fieite 

Of womanly completeness, 
Make strong a husband's loving heart 

With all thy woman's sweetness. 
But I must stand without the gate, 

While Eden's glowing splendor 
Lights up with its aurora smile 

The glories I surrender. 



MANACLED. 



Stop, soldier, stop I this cruel act 

Will ring through all the land: 
Shame on the heart that planned this deed 

Shame on the coward hand 
That drops the sword of justice bright 

To gra^p these iron rings! 
On them, not me, dishonor falls ; 

To them this dark shame clings. 

Manacled I O my God I my God I 

Is this a Christian land? 
And did our countries ever meet 

And grasp each other's hand? 
O Mexico ! on thy red fields 

I battled 'midst the fray ; 
My riflemen, with steady aim, 

Won Buena Vista's day. 
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Manacled I Far down the South 

Let this one word speed fast: 
My country, thou hast borne great wrongs, 

But this, the last, the last, 
Will send a thrill through thy high heart, 

Despair will spurn control; 
And these hard irons pressing here 

Will enter thy proud soul. 

Manacled I Oh, word of shame I 

King it through all the world I 
My countrymen, on you, on you 

This heavy wrong is hurled. 
We flung our banners to the air; 

We fought as brave men fight; 
Our battle-cry rang through the land — 

Home I Liberty! and Right! 

Manacled! For this I am here. 

Clanking the prisoner's chain! 
We fought — ah! nobly did we fight; 

We fought, but fought in vain. 
Down in that billowy sea of blood 

Went all our jewels rare. 
And Hope rushed wailing from the scene, 

And took herself to prayer. 

Manacled ! manacled ! words of woe. 

But words of greater shame : 
I've that within me which these wrongs 

Can never, never tame ; 
And standing proud in conscious worth, 

I represent my land, 
And that " lost cause " for which she bled, 

Lofty, heroic, grand. 



FEASTING THE LIONS. 

VR Mr8. Green : — You will be charmed to understand that the Hon. 
ty Seymour, formerlv St. Maur, is at the Mills House. The Hon. 
»y belongs to one of the noble families of England, and also enjoys im- 
1 celebrity as a poet. His lady is, no doubt, eaually celebrated ; indeed, 
IS written some very sweet things, perfect bonhons m the way of poetry. 
3 me by laying down your " Metastasio," and taking up the Seymours. 
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Before calling, wliich, with your well-known courtesy to strangers, you will 
of course do, pardon this gentle hint: make yourself acquaintea witli the de- 
licious muse of Fitzroy S. It charms an author to find you at home aoud 
his garden of sweets ; and the larger the bouquet of His flowers of rhetoric 
you cull, the closer he clasps you to his heart and approbation. 

Accept, dear Mrs. Green, the accompanying volume of poems by this gifted 
and highly distinguished stranger, and oblige yours, devotedly, 

HOLOMOK FAlTTASia 
January 25. 

How delightfully considerate in Solomon Fantaslo I It was Mrs. Green's 
peculiar forte, entertaining distinguished strangers; and Solomon Fantasio,i 
gentleman of elegant leisure, limited means, and very extended views of hos- 
pitality and benevolence, which he carried out at other people's expense, took 
care that Mrs. Green should never be at a loss for proper objects upon 
which to exercise her talent. 

" I make it a matter of religion," said Mrs. Green to Mr. Green, the dsjr 
the Fantasio communication arrived^ " to entertain strangers, and to use ho!»- 
pitality without grudging." 

" That you are deeply religious, Arabella, I am not disposed to doubt, for 
you gave, last year, at my expense, what you termed a charity ball. This b 
now a matter of money, and not of religion, and my purse will not stand this 
everlasting tugging at its strings." 

** Tugging at its strings, Mr. Green ! your grassihvtS is remarkable !" 

" Well, then, feeding these people, who go away and laugh at us for our 
pains." 

"Go on," said Mrs. Green, majestically. "What else have you to say?" 
at the same time preventing Mr. Green from complying with her request hy 
continuing the conversation herself. " Do you suppose these people only 
come here to eat? What an outcry you are raising about nothing!" And 
Mrs. Green turned away indignantly from her inhospitable lord. 

But the Fates, that " lead the willing and drag the unwilling," hauled Mr. 
Green, kicking and resisting, to his destiny. It was decreed that the Sey- 
mours were to be feted ; the lions were to be patted and caressed, and ]Mre. 
Green must introduce them into Charleston society, so that all who desired, 
could have an opportunity of placing " their hands upon the lions' manes," 
and " playing familiar with their locks." 

Having made herself mistress of the table of contents of the volume of poems 
by the distinguished stranger — for to drink deep of his Pierian spring was a 
task Mrs. Green was not equal to — escorted by Solomon Fantasio, she went 
in quest of the British lions. That night the royal animals roared amid the 
flower of the aristocracy, in the elegant drawing-room of Merriman Green, 
Esq. But Southern hospitality is a whole-soul feeling; it must not stop 
here — it must go and remove the Seymours, bodily, from the hotel, and set 
them down in the mansion of the Greens. This it did; and here is the 
grand finals : 
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Mirum / " exclaimed ^Ir. Green, with a waggish smile, on the day after 

Seymours had departed. 

What is mirum, my dear?" asked Mrs. Green, plaintively. 

That the lions are off, and we are not bitten." 

Irs. Green gazed with deeply rueful visage into the fire, and sighed. 

Who next, my love?" asked Mr. Green. 

Irs. Green replied not; she was even then smarting from the lion's bite, 
I had no ointment wherewith to mollify it. 

LiL'i me see," said Mr. Green ; " we have got through with one Chinese, 
out-and-out Celestial; two distinguished Greeks, who were never on those 
wsic shores ; ' three eminently distinguished j)oets — " 

Oh, forbear your enumeration," implored Mrs. Green, tearfully. 

My dear, why object? luec oliin meminijine juvabit f '' 

I do not understand Latin, but I do understand English: here, read this, 
I Mrs. Green thrust a book into the hands of Mr. Green. 

Humph! " he said, reading the title, "Copies of Letters written when 
Vmerica, to our Friends in Kngland." " Precious legacy! " he continued; 
ft by mistake, no doubt. Well, we surely have nothing to complain of 
n these distinguished strangers. We j)rovided their dinners, and they 
lored us by eating them ; they treated us with the most refreshing consid- 
tion ; they took the back seats in the carriage ; drank ' God save the 
ecn * in my best wine ; Fitzroy smoked out my best segars, peace to 
ir ashes ; and Mrs. Fitzroy accepted your most sparkling diamonds, 
ich she * vastly admired.' All of which is charming — but to the letters." 

Letter of the Hon. Fitzroy Seymour to the Hon, C. Bedivere Audley, 

)ear and Hox. Sir : — My last was from New York ; this is from Charles- 
, a small, dingy town in one oi* the Southern Stat(»s of America. Two 
nths ago, I was unfortunate enough to land here, where I liavebeen fSted, 
sted, questioned, and bored almost to death. I am really sick of attention, 
ng ready to cry out, 

" * Shut, shut the door, good John.' fatigued T 8aH, 
* Tie up the knocker, say I 'm sick, I 'm dead.' " 

ave yielded, I hope, with proper resi^ation to my fate ; indee<l, rebellion 
uld have been useless. The population flocked around me ca moMe, and 
? individual, Green by name, greener by nature, [at tliis racy paragraph 
rreen by name, greener by nature," kicked the table-leg with unwonte<l 
?rgy, and muttered something not to be mentioned to ears polite,] forced 
into leaving my hotel and cohabiting with himst^lf. [" Was there ever a 
,n »o slandered by tourist or traveller?" asked Mr. (ireen. angrily.] I ai- 
red myself to be forced ])v this (rreen into his house, inuigining that under 
private roof I crmld enjoy more frequent oi>portunities of studying the 
ich- vexed question of Slavery. 

[ found that Fame, with noisy trump, had blown my literary celebrity the 
igth and breadth of the land. My volume I found in all bands, and my 
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poetry on all tongues. I was regarded as one whose eyes roll with genuine 
poetic frenzy. Ah, my friend, ynint a diflference does a trip across the At- 
lantic make in one's condition ! With regard to the literary standing of tht* 
place, you will not be surprised to hear that it amount>( to nothing. *'Rns- 
sell's Magazine " * is the exponent of the literature of the place: ftg articles 
would shame our meanest Knglish periodical ; tiiat is, it would be ashamed 
to publish such unmitigated trash. Its contributors are women ! ! ! bo}'8, and 
that cliu*s of ancients known by the name of** old fogy." I ^attended a Lite- 
rary Club, where a prosy gentleman read a prosy essay in a prosy tone, which 
was respondiMJ to by a dozen other prosy gentlemen, and every subject dis- 
cussed save the one under discussion. I-<ong live Carolina «ara/i«, say L 

But, my friend, what shall I say of slavery, that foul blot on the people 
of the South? what new light can I throw upon this dark subject, thisehon 
theme ? Oh, I imj)lore your pity for the down-trodden slave of the white man: 
extend from the land of \V ilberforce sympathy and help. Of all our for- 
eign relations, these our sable brothers denuind our greatest attention. I 
have been an evewitness to the evils thev endure, and the cruel ills their 
flesh is heir to. They are brande<l, they are scourged, they are Hayed, they 
are flojrged, they are pickled, they are peeled ; in short, they are subjected to 
everything but bleaching. The conset]uence is, thev are a rac« of uivalidss 
and, notwithstanding I have made diligent search, 1 cannot find one sable 
brother or sister who is quite well ; in their own peculiar, but expressive 
language, they are '* onlv so-so." Their enervated condition is a palpable 
fact. In passiuff througli the streets, how have I thrilled with horror to see as 
many as half a dozen sable ones, of the masculine gender, leaning at various 
doors on the tops of their bnH>ms ! " What, lazy ? " you siiy. Ah, no, my firiend, 
M^y are twt a lazy race, but actually too feeble to sweep continuously for a 
(juarter of an hour; whilst the sable <mes of the feminine gender, in a simi- 
larly enervated condition, were leaning from the windows, animating by 
their cheerful converse their companions in affliction, their brothers in bondL 
Ah ! can we draw from the deep fount of pity too much sympathy to bestow 
on the poor helot of Carolina ? The blackest sliades that you have seen of 
this black picture are not black enough to paint the dark realitv. How can 
the sun shine so goldenly over this sin-stained community? Iiow can the 
moon sprta<l her silver arch over such a spot? enough of this heart-rending 
theme. When I reach England — land of the free and the brave — I must, 
of course, write a book, in which I promise to illustrate my remarks on 
slavery, by incidents gathered in the house and in the kitchen. The vile in- 
stitution shall be exposed in all its horrors, and such a picture exhibited that 
even **the bravest will shrink back, dumb with dismay." 

" I have read enough," said Mr. Green, breaking off from the Honorable's 
letter, abruptly ; *' now for the lady's." 

Oh, dear Lady Barbara ! what a place the Fates and Fitzroy have set me 
down in! Dingy, dirty, disagreeable; utterly without paint; washed only 
by the rains of heaven. I shall leave it de tout man cceur, I have been 
bored to death by attention, and deluged with civilities, until, in perfed 
desperation, I lift up my hands imploringly, and cry: "Hold! enough!" 1 
have attended several parties, at which, *' in clou<led majesty, dulness shone." 
The gentlemen congregated in the middle of the room and practised yawn- 

*Thi8 was published in " Russell's Magazine," September, 1858. 
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ilst the ladies sat around the edges, stiff, starched, silent. Tacita 

i. How I lonpjed for one hour of my dear Lady Barbara's charming 

rsation evenings " ! One fair dame launched out on the sea of conver- 

and in this wise e<litied her next-door neighl)or: " Maum Venus's 

mings are unbearable; and Maum Flora's long goings, who stays 

forever when sent on an errand ; Daddy Neptune is always 'half seas 

nd when wanted to hand the waiter on particular occasions, is in no 

>n to distribute the edibles.'* Oh, tender Lady Barbara ! how sadly 

e gods and their ladit*s at the hands of exacting mortals! These 

kI slavw, kind Ladv Barbara, are most cruelly treated ; but I have 

heart to linger on tliis subject. Fitzroy will, however; his powerful 

inulated by his powerful imagination, can do ample justice to the 

There is a little poem floating in my brain now, which I will pen 

r perusal ; I will call it "The Slave in Chains." It was suggesteii to 

ieeing a daughter of Afric's land with a ^old chain around her neck, 

be stolon from her young mistress's jewel-box. I intend to turn the 

t^) iron — 1() place manacles on her wrists, instead of the bracelets I 

re, and to pull off her stockings and place her bare feet in stocks. 

e, my dear Lady Barbara, there is notning like giving a complete 

perfect in all its parts, and in exact keej)ing with the subject. If I 

a slave in stockings and a gold chain, the English world would say : 

pretty, but exceedingly unlike." Therefore, to make her in accord- 

ith John Bull's idea, you see the necessity I am un<ler of changing 

terial of which her chain is made. You are not obtuse. Lady Bar- 

ou see far down into the clear depths of this idea, do you not? 

for Charleston ladies! Two words j)aint the picture — scalds, 

the gentlemen overbearing, conceited, always saying, " I and my 

?ver elevated on the highest [)eak of impudence. I am staying with 

[jrreen ; a very good sort of person ; quite an obliging creature really, 

she will insist upon going to dinner in short sleeves and low neck. 

ling it high <lress. Mr. (treen is ijrnorant and vulgar; he will call 

's charming *'()de to the Queen " an ** odious." The man is most dis- 

ly plebeian — 

read no more,'* said Mr. Green, indignantly; "eat my dinners, drink 
e, smoke my cigars, accept my wife's best diamond, ride in my car- 
ndthen— " 

hash, Mr. Green! these letters are charming; go on, pray; we are on 
toe of expectation to hear what else the lady says about you. We 
^hing merrily at your expense." 
Ireen looked up pleasantly. " Ah ! my friends, giiid rides f Mutato 

de fe fithixUi narratur. Which, being changed into English for your 
and reflection, reads thus: ' Why do you laugh? Change but the 

nd the story is told of yourself.' " 



MARY SCRIMZEOUR WHITAKER. 

THE author of "Albert Hastings" and various production?, prose 
and poetical, is a native of Beaufort District, South Carolina. 
Her father, Rev. Professor Samuel Funnan, son of the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard Furnian, of Charleston, South Carolina, is a clergyman of the 
Baptist persuasion, still living at the advanced age of seventy-seven 
years, and fametl for his learning, eloquence, and piety. Her mother, 
whose maiden name was Scrimzeour, is of Scottish descent, and traces 
ba(?k her lineage to Sir Alexander Scrimzeour, celebrated in Scottish 
ptory, whose descendants, in the male line, were hereditary standard- 
bearers of the kings of Scotland. 

Her father having removed from Beaufort to Sumter District, she 
passe<l the early part of her life at the High Hills of Santee, probably 
the most beautiful and romantic portion of South Carolina. There is 
little doubt that the sublime and picturesque features of the landscape 
by which she was surrounded sensibly affected her imagination. She 
gave early indications of possessing a poetic temperament, and pieces 
composed by her at the age of ten and twelve years were prophetic of 
the excellence she subsequently attained as a votary of the Muses. 
She pursueil her studies, embracing ancient and modern literature, at 
home. As she grew up to womanhood, she manifested a fondness for 
society; and, endowed with personal and intellectual traits which fitted 
her to adorn any sphere, ere long became one of the attractions of the 
highly refined circle in which she moved. 

She was devoteil to history, and her father's library furnished her 
with the best sources of information. She read rapidly, was in the 
habit of drawing her own inferences, and of writing comments and 
criticisms upon the most striking passages she read. 

Among the poets, Pope and Campbell were her favorites and models. 
Pope's translation of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer were the con- 
stant companions of her childhood ; and she read them so often, and 
was so struck with their numerous beauties, that, even to this day, she 
retains whole scenes in her memorv. She is an admirer of Felicia 
Hemans and L. E. L. She loved them for the deep fountain of feel- 
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ing which is discoverable in their writings. For the same reason she 
admired 8cott and Burns. She was also attracted by the simplicity 
and purity of style of the^e authors, and the high-wrought genius 
which diffuses such a charm over all their productions. 

The critical articles on the poets from the days of Dryden to those 
of Tennyson, which appeared editorially in the Sunday issue of the 
"Times" newspaper in New Orleans during the year 1866, and which 
were greatly admired for their acumen and terseness, were from her 
pen. 

Previous to the late war, she was, for some time, a regular contri- 
butor to the Philadelphia magazines, writing under her own name, 
regarding a nom de plume as a foolish species of affectation, and not 
being ashamed to claim the authorship of anything she wrote herself, 
nor willing that it should be claimed by others. 

In 1837, she, with her parents and two of her brothers, visited 
Edinburgh, her mother being entitled to a large estate in Scot- 
land, then in litigation, and which she finally recovered. They took 
lodgings in a fashionable portion of the New Town of Edinburgh, char- 
acterized by the elegance and massive character of its private edifices 
and the beauty of its gardens. Here she passed her time surrounded 
by friends, among whom were some of the most distinguished literati 
of that ancient metropolis, such as Campbell, the poet; the Messrs. 
Chambers, editors of " Chambers's Journal;" Professor Wilson, editor 
of "Blackwood's Magazine;" Professor Moir, (the "Delta" of that 
work ;) Mr. Tait, editor of " Tait's Magazine ; " Burton, the historian ; 
Mary Howitt, and other notables. Campbell was so pleased with her 
poetry that he encouraged her not to neglect her gift, and compli- 
ment^ her highly, calling her " his spiritual daughter." Some of her 
fugitive pieces were published, at the time, in the quarterlies of Great 
Britain. 

She often refers to her visit to Scotland, where she spent nearly two 
yearn with high satisfaction, styling it the most golden period of her 
existence. 

While in Edinburgh, she formed an acquaintance with a young and 
distinguished advocate of the Scottish Bar, of high connections, John 
Miller, Esq., (brother of Hon. William Miller, now member of the 
British Parliament, ) whom she subse(iuently married. Having received 
the appointment of Attorney General of the British West Indies, he 
embarked for Nassau, N. P., with his young wife, but immediately 
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aflerhis arrival there, he was seized with yellow fever and fell a victin 
to its insidious attacks. Mrs. Miller, assailed by the same fearful dis- 
ease, recovered from it, and, with a heavy heart, returned in a Govern- 
ment vessel to South Carolina. 

The trial which she was called on to endure in the loss of her gifted 
and distinguished companion was very severe, and tinged with sadnw 
several of the subsequent years of her life. Her vivid descriptions of 
the scenery of the West Indies', and of the epidemics which annuallj 
sweep off so many of its inhabitants, contained in " Albert Hastings," 
were doubtless suggested by her visit to that beautiful but fatal r^on. 

Gradually she returned to society, of which she became once more 
the life and ornament. Possessed of conversational powers of a high 
order, and of a quick wit, that charmed and often startled by its bril- 
liancy, no evening assemblage gathered in her neighborhood was re- 
garded as complete that did not number her among its guests, lo 
short, the youthful Mrs. Miller was very popular — very accomplished. 
In person, she is rather petite, but the elegance and perfect symmetnr 
of her figure, the animation of her expressive countenance, especially 
when engaged in a literary conversation, the elegance of her diction, 
the affability of her manners, and the perfect propriety of her dre«, 
(to which no lady should be indifferent, and which, in her case, was 
always d la mode,) made her, whenever she entered a drawing-room 
filled with cultivated persons of both sexes, " the observed of all ob- 
servers." 

After twelve years passed in widowhood, almost exclusively devoted 
to literary studies and pursuits, she again married. The individual 
who was so fortunate as to win her heart and hand, while she was still 
in the prime of her beauty and womanhood, was Daniel K. Whitaker, 
Esq., a gentleman not undistinguished in the world of letters, the well- 
known editor for many years of the " Southern Quarterly Review," a 
fine scholar, and an elegant and accomplished writer. With him, she 
has lived happily for twenty years, and has surviving, of six children, 
two fair daughters, who, in intellect and attractions, bid fair to emu- 
late their distinguished mother. 

In 1850, Mrs. Whitaker, at the request of numerous friends with 
whom, as a poet, she was a great favorite, consented to collect and 
publish a volume of her poems, which have been highly commended 
by the best critics, particularly by William Cullen Bryant, himself 
the firbt American poet of his age. Her lyrical effusions are charac- 
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jed by pathos and tenderness. The euphony of her rhythm is un- 
>assed by that of Pope himself, of whose musical numbers she was 
3nd. She confines herself to no one style of versification, but re- 
3 at will to all those forms of " linked sweetness " in which the 
jes delight to revel. ** The Creole," a tale of some length, descrip- 

of a West India courtship which ends tragically, is conceived in 
Ty original vein. The beautiful scenery of that fair clime receives 
Till share of attention from this poet-artist. 

here are pieces in the collection characterized by spirit and fire; 
the majority of her effusions are deeply tinged with the serious- 
; that naturally resulted from passages in her early history. The 
utes to "Scott," "Byron," "Campbell," " Caravaggio," "Miss Lan- 
," and " Mrs. Hemans," are among the most finished of her com- 
tions. Many of her best pieces, written since this volume was 
lished, (several of them elicited by the scenes of the late war and 
gallantry of our generals upon the battl6-field,) are scattered in 
newspapers and periodicals of the day. 

Albert Hastings " is her first extended effort in the department of 
3l-writing. The scene of the novel, commencing in the Southern 
es, ends in England, the birthplace of the ancestors of the hero, 
re, after struggling manfully with many difliculties which beset 

in the outset of his career in this country, he inherits a princely 
une. This work is the precursor of others, which, the writer of 
sketch understands, are either finished or in course of preparation, 
he following sonnet (a difli(?ult kind of writing, but which has the 
intage of embodying multuvi in parvo^) upon Mrs. Hemans, one 
he most gifted of England's fair poets, may give the reader an 

of the refinement of her taste and the admirable justness of her 
riminations : 

MRS. HEMANS. 

A SONXET. 

O woman poet! wrapped in musings high, 
How rich, how soft, how pure thy minstrelsy I 
Whose trumpet tones arouse and thrill the heart : 
Thy muse- like form and soul-lit fiice appeiir. 
Like thy own Psyche's, borne on ambient air 
To pleasure's fragrant grove and golden isle, 
Where blushing fruits and heavenly flowers smile. 
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Thine wjis the inborn light which sheds its ray 
Around the poet's mind-illumined way: 
Forever changing and forever bright, 
And swaying all things with its mystic might, 
A moral grandeur graced thy melting song, 
Which flowed in numbers liquid, sweet, and strong. 



THE SUMMER RETREAT OF A SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Noonday sun fell in gorgeous effulgence over a field where long maize- 
leaves drooped like those of the Indian banana, when salt sea-breezes cease 
to fan them, and vertical rays glitter on white rocks, bum into the bosom of 
earth, and blind the eye of .the beholder by their intenseness. But this is 
no tropical scene. On the declivity of a green hill-side rises a rude dwell- 
ing, composed of logs, built after the fashion of a pen. A wide passage 
separates two apartments. This passage, or corridor, is floored with pine 
boards, which, having been often scoured with sand and the shucks of Indian 
corn, has assumed an as[)ect of purity and whiteness truly refreshing. It 
extends from the front to the back of the house, and whenever there is the 
least atmospheric agitation, here the wind plays in cooling gusts. 

But, as before said, it is noontide now, and stagnation pervades all, both 
within and without. Great hickory-trees and oaks seem to be sleeping a 
luxuriant sleep, broodtxl over by the day-king, as purple wild grapes ripea 
in luscious clusters on tangling vines, which form untrained arcades down a 
steep declivity, terminating in a dingle, or branch, cool, and sheltered by 
tall, magnificent pines, unlike those of the uplands. High wave their green 
crests, in fine contrasts to rich, blue, cloudle^is summer heavens, dominating a 
less stately growth of fragrant gum-trees, cedars, dogwood, and black walnut 

Here the cool spring-house is built over a running stream; and earthen 
pans, disposed on either side, are crusted over by cream, which will to-mor- 
row be converted into healthy buttermilk and yellow butter, fresh and pure 
as the stream that wan<lers beneath, and rich as the golden sky that gleams 
above them. A large orchard extends on the right side of the dwelling. 
There the ruddy peach, Tyrian damson plum, large purple fig, and humble 
melon, lying on the earth, striped with green and white, nestling under grass, 
and its peculiar serrated leaves, await the hand of the gatherer. Tall sun- 
flowers rise amid these Southern productions, and, ever turning their atten- 
tion toward their potent lord, stand bravely forth, as though they said, 
" Perfect love Ciisteth out fear." And so they follow his grand march over 
the blue em])yrean down to his setting, when, their graceful adieu being 
made, they await to-morrow's sunrise ere, like adoring Persians, they turn 
them to the east and drink in his morning light. 
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A la ru'< '<]"'-■ H'-^ 'l"/-iiii:' in llu' >ha<li' uf a tluw t'i-->l;aiK<l ratalpa. L;i/.ily 
he slumluTs iiH<J Irniu gnats and tlie>^ occasionally attempts to rt'liovc liini- 
i^elf ; flaps \n> hu^e ears, whisks his tail, and shows his glittering teeth. A 
lofty pole, planted firmly in the ground, is hung ahout with drj' ciilabashes, 
each presenting an open aperture in front, which has been cut for the ad- 
mission of swallows and martins, these birds being esteemed as denizens of 
a farm at the South, for no rejison that I could ever ascertain, save that the 
old African crones, who preside over the plantations in matters of supersti- 
tious belief, reverence them. 

A farm in South Carolina engages our attention, or rather the summer 
residence of one of her sometime princely planters. It was the custom of 
these gentlemen to retire from their plantation, usually situated in the low 
country, at this season. Their operatives, of African descent, w^hose lineage 
and constitution prevented them from incurring the least risk by continued 
residence in lowland sections during midsummer heats, remained on rice- 
plantations, on the seaboard and in river-swamps, where cotton was culti- 
yated, while their Anglo-Saxon ma.sters sought refuge amidst pine-barren 
wastes or on the apex of elevated hills. 

The house now introduced on the scene was one in the latter-named region, 
the dwelling of Mr. Campbell — Scotch, as his name imports, and a true son 
of that land which not only gives birth to heroes of the sword and autocrats 
of the great mental republic of the world, but to good citizens, honest, 
industrious, and enterprising, all the world over. A love of his native land, 
or at least a memory of it, was traceable in the objects which, on entering 
either of the apartments separated by the wide j)assage before alluded t<3, 
met the eye. On unplastered walls were Highland scenes, depicted with 
graphic skill. Falls of the Clyde, Covalinn, Tantallon Castle, and Highland 
trosacks looked in speaking semblance from rich frames ; and disposed on 
tables, in the midst, were '* Blackwood," the "Edinburgh Review," and vari- 
ous periodicals fraught with that sound sense ami discriminating intelligence 
which made Walter Scott the wonder of his age tus a novelist, Thomas Camp- 
hell the legitimate succ^issor of Dryden and Pope, and a long line of histo- 
rians, orators, and statesmen the exemplars of their country's glory. 

Bating the indications stated, this was a truly American establishment, or 
rather a sample of Southern summer residences among the wealthy. The 
house, being plain almost to rudeness, did not lack any accommmlation con- 
sonant with free ventilation, a warm setison, comfort, and use. The stables 
were as large as the dwelling, and under one extended roof were elegant 
vehicles, English horses, and attendant grooms, black as ebony, whistling 
and happy, very cheerfully performing the duties of that fraternity — chop- 
ping oats, currying sleek steeds, or putting in order trapping and harness. 

Around the low-built but wide house were bare poles supporting a shed 
covered with green pine boughs, which emitted a healthful odor, and when 
dried in the sun were removed and replaced by others fresh and verdant. 
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Coral woodbine and many-flowered convolvulus with passion-flower and 
yellow jessamine twine around these rude posts and garland with beanty 
their lofty pilasters. Here humming-birds expand gossamer plumage, hoTer 
over India creeper, and insert their long spiral bills into the heart of ctdi 
fragile and fairy flower. Great black butterflies, with silver-spotted wings, 
flit from lilac and white althea to scarlet verbena beds, from forest honcv- 
suckle to crimson butterfly-weed, from wild thyme to those unnoted children 
of our American flora which rejoice in Southern suns and bloom like Eden 
beneath Southern dews. The grasshopper sings his shrill song, the blugiy 
whisks amidst sycamore leaves, and the speckled woodpecker rings hia bornr 
beak against decaying bark, sla, perched midway on some ancient trunk, he 
plies his ceaseless task. Yet there is silence. All things own the might of 
heat — all save wild songsters and the busy hostler's whistle. 

Down sinks day's grand luminary I Above his evening couch is gathered 
the glorious drapery of the skies drawn over a cerulean expanse. His lin- 
gering beams shoot yellow lustre over the scene. Shadows are being length- 
ened from skyey tops of towering pines to the lower altitude of man's 
dwelling. That, with light, is insensibly withdrawn, and soon the chick- 
will-willow, whip-poor-will, and night-hawk raise their voices, while locoste 
and katydids chirp in unison, and the harsh-throated sw^amp-firog sends a 
hoarse cry from the dingle below. 



AUTUMN IN THE SOUTH. 

It.was autumn now — the poetic autumn of Southern latitudes. All the 
trees of the forest were changed in hue, save live-oaks, whose mournful mow 
swept the earth beneath their wide-spreading branches, and sighed as autumn 
gales swayed their graceful drapery to and fro, and upright pines, with their 
strong, tall trunks and plumy crests, which gave out a murmur resembling 
ocean's distant roll, and laurel-trees, consecrated to victorious wreaths, be- 
cause we would vainly attempt to perpetuate human renown, and seek its 
symbol in " the laurel never sere.*' Bay-leaves were richly spotted, and came 
flying down at intervals, dying, but greatly beiiutified by the process of 
decay. Oaks were shrouded in crimson rich as a monarch's garb. Sassafras 
and china-trees were golden yellow. The tints softened one into the other 
like colors in the rainbow, and evervwhere enlivened the forest and adorned 
the uplands with a mellow grandeur soon to merge into winter's desolation. 
The great river, wandering in sunlight, seemed to catch the varied hues of 
overhanging vines, gigantic trees, and many-flowered shrubs, which gar- 
nished and glorified its sinuous windings, and drew sustenance from its 
exhaustless waters. Guided by nature's mysterious instincts, the jetty wild 
duck floated slowly on Southern waves, rejoicing in the plenty of abundant 
harvests, and avoiding the bleak gales of a leas favored region. Bluebirds 
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\vi-r<' oxultant, for, nhiiinloninu- the ta-!: «>l' liiit i;i(!:rj- llnii- nouh^" in !!;<■ iii\-- 
teries of airy flight, they dismissiMl the fledgliTijrf^ to their fate, and, sitting 
free on lofty brunches, sang their farewell song to summer, while thrashers 
and twittering sparrows joined in the lay. 

Luscious were the fruits even of uncultivated nature in those Southern 
lands I Wild-grape arbors wound about the trunks and limbs of her forest- 
monarchs, and offered purple treasures to the hand of the gatherer. Persim- 
monSy rich as the West-Indian star-apple, were so abundant as to suggest the 
idea of mere waste in the river swamp. Hickory nuts strewed the ground 
and covered the overhanging bough ; sloes, black as night, hung in clusters 
about the way of the wanderer, and mellow maypops invited his hand ; 
Chincapins opened their thorny coats, ready for use, and haws, the apple-j 
of the wilderness, were ripe as hope in its completion. Fanlike palmettos 
and aromatic heart-leaves graced earth nearer its surface, w^here, combined 
with deer-grass and wild thyme, honey-weed, and wild sunflower, a perfect 
wilderness of sweets delighted the senses, and carrie<l imagination back to 
primeval days, when the red warrior pursued his war-path, hunted flying 
game, launched his light canoe, built his rude cabin, and wooed his dusky 
bride, himself the most picturesque adjunct of the forest scene. Here arose 
a green mound, the tomb of his departed ancestors, and occasionally was 
found an arrow -point of sharpened stone, which once winged its deathful 
flight through these wilds. Here sage women of Indian tribes, now only 
known by a name unchronicled in history, collected healing plants of great 
medicinal virtue, and nutritious fruits, such as the Indian potato and pal- 
metto cabbage, which the paleface, in his agricultural wealth and j^scula- 
pian security, cares not to note. Bell-shaped, sun-colored jasmines wildly 
flung their &iry-likc arches over dqnuded trunks still standing, and forest 
trees in all the paraphernalia of half-clad branches, where the squirrel builds 
his nest and the wild bee hives its honeyed treasures. Here the fat terrapin — 
another and delicious form of turtle — sprawled in luxurious security on 
the congenial mudbank where its alderman-like proportions had been ma- 
tured, and the opossum — choice game of the negro — sleek and well fed, 
was ready for capture. Partridges, fresh from the pea-fields, everywhere 
ripened, whistled and settled in whirring groups, while wild turkeys, at 
times, gave forth their peculiar and unmistakable gobble. Nimble, alert, and 
fearful, the untamed deer peered through interstices and loop-holes of the 
redundant undergrowth ; but, with the characteristic timidity of its wild 
race, vanished in an instant. A russet carpet of faded grass and decaying 
leaves covered earth's surface in the swamp, save where a turbid mud-tinted 
lagoon or a black quagmire broke the level of the ground ; or a fallen trunk, 
once the puissant supporter of many-leaved boughs, denuded of its honors, 
lay like bravery conquered, and under its decaying bark the lizard dwelt, 
and the serpent rolled its scaly length, like cunning, of which it is the type, 
seeking to disguise itself beneath that which bears no affinity to its ow^n 
foulness. 



MARGARET MAXWELL MARTIN. 

THE subject of this sketch was born in Dumfries, Scotland, in 1807, 
and when eight years of age, accompanied her parents to America. 
They settled in North Carolina, at Fayetteville ; but afterward re- 
moved to the beautiful city of Columbia, S. C. 

In 1836, she married the Rev. William Martin, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and shared with him the life of an itinerant mis- 
sionary. 

Mrs. Martin has taught a large female seminary in Columbia for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Her occupation has not been writing, 
but teaching, which has occupied her life's prime. Conscientiously 
she felt that she could not give the Muse her strength — her school bad 
first claims; consequently, her poems have been recreation, and her 
themes chiefly religious, for she felt she owed God a peculiar debt, that 
she could only pay by devoting to Him her " one talent," along with 
all else she possessed. 

Says a friend, an author of much reputation and honor to his coun- 
try — William Gilmore Simms, Esq. : 

**^Irs. Martin partakes of the missionary spirit with her husband; and, 
while he illustrates the Scriptures in sermons which bear glad tidings of 
8alv:ition to hungering «ouls, she clothes like lessons in the more melodious 
garments of poeaie, which appeal equally to the affections, the necessities and 
tastes 

"In her various wanderings as a missionary's wife, our author has been 
brought into neighborhoods which should have with us a classical and 
patriotic distinction. She has sought out and explored their place of mark, 
and cauglit up and woven into graceftil verse or no less graceful prose the 
legends and the histories of our colonial and Revolutionary periods. The fields 
distinguished by the storm of battle, the ruins which mark the decayed or 
deviustated settlement, the noble heroism which makes obscure places famow 
forever — these she has explored with something of the mood of 'Old 
^lortality,' and with her pen she has brightened the ancient memories, while 
newly recording the ancient deeds of heroism or simple virtue. We commend 
her writings ad always possessing a value for the reader who desires truth 
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Himplicity, character in its purity, and heroism when addressed to 
ic objects." 

ong Mrs. Martin's publications are " Day-Spring," " Methodism, 
ristianity in Elirnest," " The Sab bath -school Offering," a collec- 
f poems and true stories, and two volumes of poetry — "Religious 
3 " and " Flowers and Fruits." 

it scholarly lady and graceful writer, Mrs. E. F. EUet, is the 
r of the following genial notice of " Religious Poems :" 

le author of this book is an accomplished lady of Columbia, the wife 
ergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She has for many years 
engaged in teaching, and communion with the Muse has formed the 
tiou of her useful life. It is a spirit like David's, * after God's own 

that here outpours itself in melody. Rare indeed is the sight of a 
attuned to all things bright and lovely and tender and sweet in nature, 
rating all its powers to the worship and service of God. Such poems, 
^ere they not marked by high literary ability, are fragments of the 
ige of heaven, becaase they breathe the life and illustrate the grace of 
ianity. Faith, childlike and pure; hope, exalted; love, ardent and 
ing; patience, humility, and a fair sisterhood of virtues, are reflected 
se simple strains. The reader will feel a benign and holy influence 
ig into his heart, and will find solace for almost every pang 'entailed 
man hearts,' if he reads with a true sympathy. It would be a blessed 
if our poetical literature were more generally imbued with this fervor 
gious feeling — this deep love of truth. 

le longest poem in the collection is an epic of the ' Progress of Chris- 
r,* exhibiting Grod's dealings with His church, from the days of the 
es until now. The second part of this poem illustrates the power 

has accompanied the progress of the religion of our Redeemer, 
ng briefly its influence in Scotland, the hallowed Sabbath of the 
ms is considered, and various pictures of human life represented, in 

piety has triumphed over trial, sorrow, and death. The following are 
m : 

* Gaze on that lovely one : consumption's doom 
Is hastening her to an untimely tomb : 
Hers fortune, friends, and genius ; yet all 
Must yield her up at Death's relentless call ; 
Fades day by day the rose-tint from her cheek. 
And daily grows she weaker ; and, thus weak. 
Is she not daunted at the approach of him — 
The "King of Terrors," horrible and grim? 
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Will she not shrink from his unyielding clutch, 
Nor seek to evade his blighting, withering touch? 
Thus fragile, the last conflict will she dare? 
Has she been nerved by mighty faith and prayer? 
What words? "I'm ready!" Tis her own dear voice; 
She's more than conqueror — rejoice 1 rejoice I 

• •••••••a 

*See ve von widowed mother o'er the bier 
Of her fiiir babe, so precious and so dear? 
'Twas her sole solace since the dreadful day 
When death removed her partner and her stay: 
This little one, e'en sleeping or awake. 
Sweet solace to the poor bereavM spake. 
It lay upon her bosom, and its breath 
Was redolent of health — none dreamed of death ; 
Wnien suddenlv 't was from the bosom torn 
Of that fond mother, now indeed forlorn ; 
Yet mark her faith : " The Lord is true and just ; 
Although he slay me, yet in him I'll trust!"' 

The remaining two-thirds of the volume are composed of "Poems 
by the Lamplight," as the author felicitously calls her paraphrases of 
Scripture passages. These are applied to the incidents and interests 
of daily and practical life. " The Beatitudes " form a series, and 
seldom has sacred truth been more gratefully made familiar to the 
soul than in the stanzas headed " Blessed are they that Mourn." 



MY SAVIOUR, THEE! 

When the paths of life's young morning 
First I enter'd on, unheeding 

Wisdom's well-weighed words of warning; 
When my feet were torn and bleeding 
With the way, then I was needing 
My Saviour, thee ! 

When the bright sun's daily duty 
Lighted life's meridian, beading 

That life's slender thread with beauty; 

When, by that light, I was reading 

Life, then, oh ! how I was needing 

My Saviour, thee ! 
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When the autumn, mellow, sombre. 
Came, with all earth's hopes receding, 

Casting shadows without number; 
When the signs my soul was heeding, 
Of that scaring, I was needing 
My Saviour, thee I 

When shall come death's midnight awful, 
And my parting soul is deeding 

All iU sins and sorrows woful 
To the pa.st, dead past, when pleading 
But thy merits, I '11 be needing, 
My Saviour, thee I 



MRS. CATHARINE LADD. 

THE name that heads this article will call a thrill of pleasure to 
many hearts — for this lady is " one of the most noted and suc- 
cessful of the teachers of the State of South Carolina," and hundreds 
of her old pupils, many of them now " teaching," scattered throughout 
the land, remember her kindness and entire unselfishness. "She is 
the most generous of women ; her time, her talents, her worldly goods 
are at the command of all her friends," says one of her ex-pupils. 

Mrs. Ladd is a native of Virginia — was born in October, liJlO — 
married when eighteen years old to Mr. Ladd, a portrait and minia- 
ture painter. Her maiden name was Catharine Stratton. 

For several years atler her marriage Mrs. Ladd wrote poetry, which 
was published in the various periodicals of the day. For three years 
she was a regular correspondent of several newspapers, and published 
a series of articles on drawing, painting, and education, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

In 1842, Mrs. Ladd permanently settled in the town of Winnsboro', 
South Carolina, where she established one of the largest institutions 
of learning in the State, which sustained its well-deserved reputation 
until closed, in 1861. 

Mrs. Ladd has contributed tales, sketches, essays, and poems to 
various journals under different ?i^m« de plume — as "Minnie May- 
flower," "Arcturus," "Alida," and "Morna." 

During the existence of the "Floral Wreath," published in Charles- 
ton by Mr. Edwin Heriott, Mrs. Ladd was a regular contributor. 
Mr. Heriott, in a notice of the literary talent of the South, speaking 
of Mrs. Ladd's poetical works, said: "They were sweet, smooth, and 
flowing, particularly so ; but, like Scotch music, their gayest notes 
were sad." 

In 1851, she with ardor took up the subject of education, home 
manufactories, and encouragement of white labor, believing that the 
ultimate prosperity of South Carolina would depend on it. She rea- 
soned from a conviction that South Carolina could not long compete 
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h the more Southern and Southwestern States in raising cotton, 
1 an extensive system of shive labor would realize no profit. 
Mrs. Ladd's plays, written at the solicitation of friends, and per- 
med by them, were very popular. The ** Grand Scheme" and 
ionevmoon" were celebrated far and wide. The incidonts and in- 
Khiction of characters showed that she had more than ordinary 
ent for that species of composition. Mrs. Ladd has a wonderful 
ack of managing young people. 

After the commencement of the war, Mrs. Ladd gave up everything 
devote herself to the cause of the South. She lived for the soldiers! 
d elected President of the "Soldiers' Aid Association," which office 
3 retained until- the close of the war, and by her untiring exertions 
pt the society well supplied with clothing. Her pen was unused 
ring the war, the needle and her personal supervision being con- 
mtly in demand. In Winnsboro*, no church is built, no charity 
icited, no ball, concert, tableaux, or fair — nothing goes on without 
r cheerful and ever-ready aid. 

Mrs. Ladd is said to be "homely," and dresses to suit herself, never 
ring about the "latest fashions," ignores "hoops," and always wears 
r hair short. Her manner is abrupt and decided; but one instinc- 
^elv feels it to be " kind." 

The "Confederate flag" is said to have originated with Mrs. Ladd ; 
e first one, we allude to. The fire of February 2l3t, 18G'), destroyed 
e literary labor of thirty years. With the assistance of a Federal 
icer, Mrs. Ladd saved the jewels of the Masonic Lodge in the next 
•use to hers; but the flame and smoke prevented her finding the 
?harter." By this time the fire had got so much ahead on her own 
emises, and the confusion was so great, that she lost everything. 
It is said that outside of the walls of her school, Mrs. Ladd was the 
y, social companion of every young lady under her charge. Following 
:r to the school-room, you instantly felt the change : though not per- 
ips a word was spoken, every young lady felt it. She has a power- 
1 will and habit of centring every thought and feeling instantly on 
e occupation of the moment. The confusion of voices or passing 
jects never seemed to disturb her when wTiting. 
A friend of Mrs. Ladd siiys: "Her quick motions show the rapidity 
' thought. Even now, at the age of fifty-eight, were you walking 
ihind her, you might mistake her, from the light buoyancy of step, 

r a young girl." 
25 



CLARA V. DARGAN. 

FILLED with aspirations after the true and the beautiful — entbugias- 
tic about music — with a something so bright, so star-like abouth^ 
that we conceive she must be all that is fair and " lovely, and of good re- 
port" — few young writers, who have written as much as Miss Dargan, 
have uniformly written so well, and with so little effort. Says she, "If 
I did not write de vwn ccpur, I should not be able to write at all" 
And with study, close application — obeying Horace in placing her 
manuscript aside for seven years — she must accomplish something that 
the " world will not willingly let die." A writer who writes only wheo 
the spirit moves, hurriedly, often carelessly, scarcely ever revising but 
once, can hardly be expected to give the world " a masterpiece." 

The subject of this sketch was, born near Winnsboro', S. C. Her 
father. Dr. K. S. Dargan, was descended from an old Virginia family, 
and was noted for his extremely elegant manners and unrivalled Con- 
versational poyers. Her mother was a native Charlestonian, of French 
Huguenot blood, a remarkably handsome and graceful lady. Clan 
inherits her mother's vivacity and love of repartee, fondness for society, 
her entliusiasra and romance, and her father's manners and conversa- 
tional powers. For some years the family lived on a plantation in 
Fairfield, and removed to Columbia in 1852, noted as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the whole country theti! Alas that rage for plunder 
and desire to destroy should have been so deep-seated in the being of 
General William Tecumseh Sherman ! 

At the capital of South Carolina, with the exception of a year or 
so, resided Miss Dargan, until the death of her parents, her father 
(lying in 1865, and the mother two years afterward, scattering the once 
happy and united family — for with the fall of the Confederacy their 
wealth vanished. 

Miss Dargan was for a time a pupil of Mrs. C. Ladd, who says: 
" She commenced writing when about ten years of age. I read a story 
written by her when about eleven ; it was worthy of the matured pen 
of twenty. Nature has endowed her with many rich gifts, which she 
has not failed to improve; the budding promise of childhood has 
expanded, scattering many literary gems over her pathway." 
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er first publication was a poem, " Forever Thine," in the " Cou- 
," a journal which flourished a brief time under the editorship of 
lamented Howard H. Caldwell. It was signed " Claudia," and 
jared in 1859. During the following year she wrote several stories 
the " Southern Guardian," published in Columbia, under the 7iom 
<lume of " Esther Chesney," under which name she wrote for the 
athern Field and Fireside" in 1861. In this year she was a suc- 
ul competitor for the prize oflxjred by the " Field and Fireside " 
he best novelette — her story, " Helen Howard," sharing the honors 
a novelette entitled "Our Little Annie." 

ncouraged by this success, she competed for the prize offered by 
* Darlington Southerner," and w^as successful. 
; 1863, she-edited the literary department of the ** Edgefield Adver- 
," then under the control of that elegant scholar and gentleman, 
nel Arthur Simkins: his death dissolved her connection with 
She wrote for the " Field and Fireside " during the war, and after 
ilose of the same was a contributor to the " Crescent Monthly," 
ablest periodical ever published in the South, which was edited 
published in Kew Orleans, by William Evelyn, for a short time 
. In this magazine appeared " Philip : My Son," considered by 
y her best story. The late Henry Timrod said "that he con- 
ed it equal to any story in * Blackwood's.' " 
iss Dargan never mixes " ego " with her stories. They are told so 
rally that the writer is forgotten entirely in the narrative. As far 
" title " is an index to a story, we append the titles of a few of Miss 
ran's tales: "Nothing Unusual," "Still Faithful," "Coming 
16," "Come to Life," "Judith," "Riverlands." 
uharles Anchester," that delightful work of Miss Elizabeth Sara 
»pard, whose short life is one of the saddest of stories, is a great 
rite with Miss Dargan. She considers it one of the few books that 
be placed next to the "Holy Word." "It is a rare gem, an 
■hyst of the richest purple, set in the purest gold, chastely carved, 
is and is a text-book on more subjects than music to me. So pure 
earnest and calm and deep ! " 
tys she, in speaking of " Mendelssohn's Songs :" 

lU he ever wrote, is there such ma'=«ic anywhere, except in heaven ? 
le talk senselesjsly al>out Italian operas, and English and Scotch and 
ballads ; these are all very well. I think there is an air or two from 
ia,' and one from Lucretia Borgia,' and several from * Ernani,' th.it 
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are beautiful ; but none will compare with those subliine, those sonl-M 
creations/' 

We have noticed 3fiss Dargan's musical talents, and music is t 
highly-developed talent in the family. Clara's two brothers and 
sisters are not only fine singers, but perform on several instnimenti; 
and of course she is a poet. The critic and talented gentleman, author 
(among other things) of a series of articles on "Southern Litterateurs" 
— Mr. J. W. Davidson, who was Miss Dargan's literary sponsor — says: 
" I rank Miss Dargan first in promise among the Southern daughters 
of song." In person, Miss Dargan is a tall, graceful figure, good eye, 
and expressive face when conversing. 

Said the late Henry Timrod : " If simplicity and pathos be poetry, 
Mean to Jamie' is poetry of the most genuine stamp. The verses 
flow with the softness of a woman's tears." (1866.) 



JEAN TO JAMIE. 



What do you think now, Jamie, 

What do you think now? 
'T is many a long year since we parted : 
Do you still believe Jean honest-hearted — 

Do you think so now? 

You did think so once, Jamie, 

In the blithe spring-time: 
"There's never a star in the blue sky 
That *s half sae true as my Jamie," quo' I — 

Do you mind the time? 

We were happy then, Jamie, 

Too happy, I fear ; 
Sae we kissed farewell at the cottage door — 
I never hae seen you since at that door 

This many a year. 

For thev told vou lies, Jamie : 

You believed them a* ! 
You, who had promised to trust me true 
Before the whole world — what did you do? 

You believed them aM 
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When they called you fause, Jamie, 

And argued it sair, 
I flashed wi' anger — I kindled wi' scorn, 
Less at you than at them ; I was sae lorn, 

I couldna do mair. 

After a bit while, Jamie, — 

After a wliile, 
I heard a' the cruel words you had said — 
The cruel, hard words ; sae 1 bowed my head — 

Na tear — na smile — 

And took your letters, Jamie, 

Gathered them a*, 
And burnt them one by one in the fire. 
And watched the bright blaze leaping higher — 

Burnt ringlet and a'! 

Then back to the world, Jamie, 

Laughing went I ; 
There ne*er was a merrier laugh than mine : 
What foot could outdance me — what eye outshine? 

" Puir fool I " laughed I. 

But I 'm weary o* mirth, Jamie — 

'T is hollowncss a* ; 
And in these long years sin* we were parted, 
I fear I 'm growing aye colder-hearted 

Than you thought aval , 

I hae many lovers, Jamie, 

But I dinna care; 
I canna abide a' the nonsense they speak — 
Yet I *d go on my kneea oVr Arran's gray peak 

To see thee ance mair I 

I long for you back, Jamie, 

But that ciinna be; 
I sit all alone by the. ingle at e*en, 
And think o' those sad words: "It might hae been" — 

Yet never can be I 

D'ye think o* the past, Jamie? 

D 'ye think o' it now ? 
'Twad be a bit comfort to know that ye did — 
Oh, sair would I greet to know that ye did, 

My dear, dear Jamie I 
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SLEEPING. 

Go down, thou sun, nor rise again ; 
Sink low behind the purple hills, 
And shimmer over western rills, 

And gild the dusky moor and plain. 

Chant low, ye wildwood birds, chant low ; 
The cooing ringdove, so forlorn. 
Her parted mate as gently mourn, 

And thou, sad river, calmly flow. 

I sit Ixiside the mossy mound 

That gently lies upon my dead ; 
And violets wave above his head. 

And daisies gem the dewy ground. 

The willow, like a mourning veil. 
Waves quietly above my grief: 
The very rustling of the leaf 

Against the ruined garden-pale 

Murmurs of him who sle^peth here 
As sweetlv in his narrow bed, 
With roses pressed beneath his head, 

As if his mother's arms were there. 



FLIRTING WITH PHILIP.* 

I saw my boy growing rapidly into-manhood with the growth of his love. 
It was the first love of a strong and passionate nature, and a young man's 
first love so seldom has root in anything deeper than mere physical beauty. 
Margaret Thorpe was a woman t^ infatuate enthusijistic natures, especially 
of boys or very young men. There was a peculiar fascination about her 
rare loveliness — her manner, half childlike, half dignified — her winning 
voice, and willowy, graceful figure. At times I believed her utterly uncon- 
scious of Philip's sentiments toward her; she seemed to meet his impulsive 
demonstrations so cahnly, and look almost with surprise at any sudden out- 
burst of earnestness: but anon this changed; and when I saw her sitting 
with dowuciust eyes and drooping lash under the gaze which he fixed upon 
her, ILiteuing with that peculiar manner she knew so well to assume, and 

♦ From " Philip : My Son," (1866.) 
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?plying in a voice 8o tenderly cadenced, lifting her violet eyes to his, then I 
new she felt and believed it. No woman could doubt such evidence. 

Philip seemed to grow taller and grander. There was a pride in his bear- 
ig; the splendid Antinous-like head, the flashing eagle eye, the quivering 
nely-cut nostril, the mouth and chin shaped like a woman's in its delicate 
iirves — all were touched with new fire, undying, immortal. As he dis- 
kount^Ki from his horse at the gate and walked up the garden-path with his 
:ately st^p, I heard Margaret, who was watching him from the window, 
mrmur to herself, " Philip, my king ! " Long years after I heard that same 
oice, broken by tears, chaunt an exquisite home-lyric, bearing a similar bur- 
en of love and pride, as she folded a tiny, white-robed Philip in her arms. 

They went out often together, sometimes on horseback, sometimes walking. 
>n these latter excursions, Margaret frequently carried a little basket on her 
rm, fill(»d with sandwiches and cake, and a bottle of home-made wine ; and 
*hilip would take a fishinpj-rod, while out of the breast-pocket of his coat 
'ould peer the azure binding of Tennyson, the inevitable and invariable 
ompanion on all occasions, though I heard Philip declare laughingly he 
Duld not comprehend one word from preface to finis of the volume, except 
le poem quoted daily to the praise of his idol, " Margaret." What all this 
?nded to I could not tell. I did not even know if Philip had declared his 
ffection. Like one in a dream, I was content for all things to go on as they 
ad done, and dreaded a change : but it came at last. 

Late one evening I was half dozing in my arm-chair by the sitting-room 
indow. The day had been intensely warm, and the entire household ap- 
eared overpowered by some influence in the atmosphere. Philip had rid- 
en off* before sunset. I saw him dashing down the avenue like one mad, 
nd presently Margaret went up stairs with her light step, humming, in a 
k^>cking voice it seemed to me, a foolish little French cha-mon. I had left 
le two very good friends, in the veranda, after dinner, Philip smoking and 
laying with Margaret's ball of gold thread, while she sat demurely netting 
n that wonderful piece of work, half smoking-cap, half turban ; but some- 
ow, these latter days, there was a provoking air about Margaret that seemed 
b times to goad Philip almost to desperation. I knew now she had been 
»fiing him again — my poor boy, who had never been denied the smallest 
oon in all his short, bright life. 

From where I sat, I could see ^fargaret's white dress gleaming between 
16 rose-vines as she sat on the stops of the piazza, half hid from view by 
lick clusters of multi flora and droopini^ sprays of clematis. She had a 
lanuscript book in her hand — while her chin rested in the palm of the 
bher, and her head was bowed in deep revor\'. There was a step on the 
ravel, and I heard her say, without raising her head, "Come hero, Philip ! 

have something to read to you ; '' and she read in a low, steady monotone, 
eculiarly impressive in its exquisite modulation — flowing on like the 
)und of water afar off*. .... 
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She stopped, and it seemed like the breaking of a dream. Philip sat at hn 
feet : I could not see his face, but I heard his quick breath come and go, « 
if he panted for relief. 

" Margaret," he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, " don't torture me!" 

"Torture you, Philip?" 

" Yes, you know you do I Margaret, you have won me with your syren 
songs, and now you wreck me without a shadow of remorse or feeling." 

" It is not my fault that you love me ; I never encouraged you." 

" Not your fault ! " he exclaimed, in that pa.*«*ionate, uncontrollable man- 
ner which he so often used of late. " Not your fault ? Did you not look 
up into my face with thw^e beautiful eyes, and say ]>lainly with them, again 
and again, that you accepted my love? Did you not flatter me with ereir 
Ciulence of your voice, every smile so deadly sweet, to believe that you kww 
and requited it? And now you call me to fawn at your feet, and listen to 
verses you knew would craze my very brain, and say it is not your fault thst 
I love you ! Oh, Margaret ! Margaret ! " 

" Philip, you wrong me. Listen, for I will speak — " 

He interrupted her with a gesture eloquent of despair. " Don't, Ma^- 
ret ! I know you are going all over those cruel words again — about my beine 
younger than you, and how I surprise you, and the utter absurdity. All 
those words mean nothing to me. I don't believe any of it ! Just tell me 
now, once and forever, do you not love me at all — not at all? " 

He leaned forward eagerly, and caught her hand. There was a brief 
silence ; and I waited to hear Margaret Thorpe speak. She only said, in a 
half-suppressed, breathless way, "I am engaged." 

I could not endure it. I rose from my seat and went out into the piazza, 
where the moon, lately risen, shed her clear, pure light over the two figures 
on the steps ; and I saw my boy sitting there as one stunned, looking straight 
into the false face before him — so fair, and yet so false. 

" ^largaret Thorpe," I said, " may God deal with you as you have dealt 
with mv son." 



FADETTE. 

THE author of " Ingemisco " is a niece of the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of 
the old Circular Church of Charleston ; consequently, a cousin of 
his nephew, the present Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, to whom her book 
IP dedicated. " Ingemisco " was published by Blelock & Co., New York, 
1867. To quote from one of the poet critics of our " Southland : *' * 



(( ( 



Ingemisco * is the tale of a travelling party in Germany. Pome of the 
descriptions are very able, picturesque in scenery-painting, and nervously 
sketched. The scene of the danger and rescue in the Alpine storm is 
admirable. The style is good, very fair indeed, with only a touch of femi- 
nine affectation, which will wear off* as she writes more. There is plenty 
of that sweet glimmer and soft air-music of romance which we miss so much 
in most of the fiction of modern days ; and much that reminds of the pleas- 
ant mirth and genial love that charm us so gladsomely in 'Quits* and the 
'Initials.' There is a wild legend, too, told by the Swiss peasant-girl, Luise, 
of the ancient monastery and the anchorite's cave, which are connected with 
the fate of Margaret Ross, the heroine of the present tale. It is worthy of 
the wonderful legendary lore of old Dcutschland, and is well told. It is 
something, in these dull, unbelieving days, to catch into the nostrils of the 
soul a breath of the witching fragrance of those delicious old superstitions ; 
and I bless the charming craftswoman that she has allowed this quaint em- 
broidery of Sir Walter's magic mantle to linger on her fair shoulder. Thank 
heaven, there is no pedantry I It is all true woman throughout, with not a 
bit of the blue-stocking, only traces in plenty of close and artist-like obser- 
vation in travel and taste in reading. Knowledge is never obtruded. It is 
a great relief in these days to read clear English, unbroken by huge scientific 
technicalities or mythological allusions ad namearn, as if the reader were to 
be put to school again through the medium of a book pretending to be one 
of amusement. 

**The characters arc well conceived, and painted with great power. I mean 
the twOj the only ones we ever care a button about in a real warm romance 
of love. Margaret is a proud, high-souled woman, a superb nature, with a 
world of tenderness in her heart, but with a world of scorn for any baseness, 
even though born of passionate love for her. The wrong done her by her 
lover in marrying her against her will, thus forcing her to break her plighted 

* C. Woodward Ilutson. 
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word, rouses her strong nature, and shows the true woman better thanalmQit 
any other trial of trust could show that wonderful mechanism of the afe^ 
tions. Her Ernst, the gallant Polish exile. Count Zalkiewski, despite \a 
one great error, for which he paid so dearly in her heart's estrangement ftw 
him, is a nohle being, and interests the reader deeply. It is truly a wooda^ 
ful book for the first. Much »» I admire it, it is not half so good as ^ ii 
That winter visit I made to the great river region is bright in my memorr 
with many a picture of the pleasant and hospitable homes of transplanted 
Carolina families. Among those carefully kept visions of a most charmii^ 
tour, not the least refreshing is that which was lit by the smile of one who 
is now a princess in Parnassus. As I read her book I could not but rgoicc 
that so true a heart-tale was written by neither Titanide nor Encydopsde, 
but by a quiet, natural maiden, sweet and modest as the violet she loves." 

The " Round Table," New York, in a review of " Ingemisco," con- 
cludes by saying : 

" As a whole, this book contains so much that gives promise of future excel- 
lence, that we hope the authoress will not shrink from that stead&st and 
patient toil which alone can insure her, in the sequel, that enviable position 
to which, no doubt, she aspires." 

Another Northern reviewer says : 

**Thi8 book, if we do not greatly mistake, marks the advent of a new and 
very conspicuous star in the firmament of letters. 'Ingemisco* is an 
exceedingly clever performance in itself, and involves a promise of richer 
fruits in the future. The plot is conceived with originality and developed 
with skill, the characters are drawn -with a bold and symmetrical pencil, the 
descriptions of still life are painted with peculiar gorgeousness of coloring, 
the dialogue is animated, and some of the situations strikingly dramatic, and 
the work is illuminated throughout with those subtle glimpses of scholarship 
which signalize a genuine culture as contradistinguished from the inapposite 
fpuH^r of encyclopaedic empiricism. We wish to mark this last statement 
with the stress of a strong emphasis. In casually turning over the leaves of 
this book, the eye cannot fail of catching brief and pertinent citations from 
the most beautiful things in French, Italian, and German literature, and 
occjusionally — as if with a hand deliberately restrained — from the ancient 
classics. In every instance, these citations are exactly and nicely appropriate 
to the person, the situation, and the circumstances — are, in short, an unpre- 
meditated outburst of the author's culture, at the point where they sponta- 
neously arise, and not an unnaturally contrived occasion for a palpably 
meretricious display. To say of a young Americ^an author that he brings 
to his initial effort in the department of fiction a highly-cultivated mind, is 
to mark an exceptional advantage, whose influence is second only to the 
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possession of genius. But this last great quality is really the dominating 
feature of tliis book. It appears in every page, equally attested by colloquy, 
characterization, or description. In the very first chapter there is a descrip- 
Uon of an Alpine storm, in which the life of the heroine is almost hopelessly 
involved, which we do not hesitate to affirm is one of the finest we have ever 
perused, notwithstanding the subject is equally attractive and familiar, and 
lias exercised all manner of i)en8, from the * Great Unknown * to that vast 
company of little ones who yearly travel the road to oblivion, and contribute 
to the manufacture of trunks. 

" * Ingemisco ' will remind every discriminating reader of those beautiful 
creations which shed, a few years ago, a splendid but fugitive halo around 
the world of letters — 'Initials' and * Quits.' It is conceived mainly in 
the same vein as these charming productions. But the pen of * Fadette ' is 
clearly distinguished from that of the gifted daughter of Lord Erskine, and 
is, in no respect that we can discover, imitative. On the contrary, its indi- 
viduality asserts itself constantly, almost to the degree of harshness. We 
mention the resemblance in question only to indicate what seems to us the 
great fault of this book. The writer has attempted to condense an interesting 
story and a book of travels into the same volume. This will not do ; it never 
has done. And, so long as a person engaged in the perusal of a narrative 
dramatically conceived and evolved must consider it a nuisance to be abruptly 
interrupted by substituting a book of travels (however well written) for the 
one in his hands, it never will do. No examples, however distinguished, can 
justify such a departure from the fundamental laws of art. A novelist is 
entitled to incorporate into his story just so much of the merely outward 
conditions of the selected theatre of his fable as is indispensably necessary to 
the illustration of the supposed facts thereof: if he go beyond this, he is 
irrelevant — the interest flags — Homer sings of ships — the reader sleeps. 

** With this exception, we have only commendation for this admirable book ; 
and we cordially greet — shall we say, the fair authoress, as her n(ym de plume 
implies? — into the * magic circle' where fairies dance upon the greensward 
and imagination weaves into forms palpable and real the colors of the 
rainbow." 

"Randolph Honor" was published by Richardson & Co., New 
York, (1868,) and was cordially welcomed by the reading world and 
literary journals. The " Round Table " said : 

" In 'Randolph Honor ' we have pictures of life which are not wanting in 
power, and descriptions of scenery drawn with truth and delicacy. The story 
is not sensational, and its moral tone is unexceptionable ; but the [)lot is 
meagre, and the great difficulties of character-painting the authoress has not 
yet mastered 

" In this work, as in * Ingemisco,* there appears so fair a promise of future 
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excellence, that we feel justified in saying that the young authoress who 
produced them is capable, with increased cultivation and mature thought, of 
achieving something much better than she has yet offered to the public." 

And the ''poet critic" must have his delightful talk about tbk 
delightful second book recorded : 

" ' Randolph Honor * is a marked improvement on * Ingemisco.* The 
characters are ably drawn ; and, what is particularly pleasant in this age that 
gives us spasmodic portraitures for real dramatic delineation, they are ladies 
and gentlemen. The story is of the war, and is staunchly Southern, true to 
the ring of those noble tones that died away only when smothered in blood. 

'* The style is faulty. It is injured by a somewhat glaring mannerism, 
resulting from a tendency to poetic inversion in the mode of expression. 
But this blemish will wear away as the young writer grows in practice. She 
is certainly versatile. This last work is totally different from 'Ingemisco.' 
She is clear, so far, of that vice of the too rapidly productive writers of fiction, 
whose novels troop out from the publishing-houses in such numbers we can- 
not keep the run of them — she does not repeat herself. There is, too, great 
variety in the story, and frequent changes of the locality, perhaps too fre- 
quent for the maintenance of the spell upon the reader ; for the attachment 
we form for places in actual life we carry with us into our ideal life, and we 
like fiction to hallow for us certain spot« in association with the persons of 
the story who have won our liking, and not remove us too capriciously from 
the scenes thus endeared to us. 

"This principle is violat4>d here. We are hurried from the charming 
Maryland manor-house, Randolph Honor, to Baltimore; from Baltimore to 
the Steamer ' St. Nicholas,' (the capture of which, by the way, is graphically 
described) ; from thete and thereabouts to Charleston ; from Charleston to 
Arkansas ; and from Arkansas to all sorts of places — the prairies and else- 
where. But the novelty of scenery and of mode of life, I must say, compen- 
sate in a great measure for the distracted feeling one experiences in this flit- 
ting to and fro. The dramatic action is full of fire and motion. The lady Is 
loved to the heart's content of the reader bent on his heroine's being duly hon- 
ored. The young men are dashing cavaliers, worthy of the sunny soil they fight 
for ; and * Miss Charley' is a dashing damsel, much nearer to Joan of Arc and 
the Maid of Saragossa than Dr. Simms' famous swamp-rider, 'Hurricane Nell.' 
The life in the West is a fine picture, and shows up well the strong contrast^ 
of culture and roughness in a country of comparatively recent settlement. 
The darkey wedding is pleasantly described, and the feudal picture it pre- 
sents of mutual good feeling between beneficent suzerain and attadied 
retainers, readily recognized by us, who have lived under the system, as truth 
itself, will do well to put alongside the present rancorous hate ihat glows from 
the pages of such as Helper of ' No- Joque.' 
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" Need I say to you who have read the earlier work that the poetic soul of 
this lady delights in the sweet tenderness and fragrance and the bright bloom 
of the out-door world, which ought always to lift our hearts to the God who 
made it so lovely for us. Yes, she loves the good creatures that are so elo- 
quent, though to the material organ they may seem dull. She is of those 
* Sunday children ' who have the poetic instinct, and to whom nothing that 
the Divine artist has made is ever mute. Nature, with all its fulness of 
life and light and freshness, she dearly loves; and the blessed beauty and 
radiance and vocal melody with which it surges on the soul in a thousand 
soft wavelets of light and scent and sound, rippling rare undertones of har- 
mony into the dreamy recesses of the heart, draw from her ever and anon 
tributes of love and praise, and a glad poetic dallying with its wondrous 
richness in change and varying form." 

" Ingemisco " was written with no idea of publication — merely to 
lighten some heavy hours of the war-time for the author's home 
circle ; and " Randolph Honor," though with imaginary characters, 
is, regarding war-incidents, drawn from sketches of that which came 
within the author's own experience or knowledge. 

" Fadette's " last publication bears the imprint of Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger, and is called "Sea-Drift." Further than that, " Fa- 
dette" is a native of South Carolina; her name " we dinna care to tell," 
but rest assured she cannot long remain masked. 

Having told, in the language of others, what her prose is, we will 
let her poetry tell its own tale. 



A PRAYER. 



Lord God of Hosts I we lift our heart to Thee I 
Our straining eyes lift vainly toward Thy throne ; 
Earth's mists and shadows are so mighty grown, 

The gleam of seraph wings we no more see. 

Lord Grod of Hosts I we lift our heart to Thee I 
Our hands are fettered down by galling chains — 
No more the sceptre in our grasp remains — 

Beneath the yoke we pass, with Liberty. 

Lord God of Hosts I we lift our heart to Thee I 
Our brows are bowed beneath Thy crown of thorn ; 
'T is heavy with the blood of those we mourn, 

It darkles with the life-blood of the free. 
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Lord God of Hosts! we lift our heart to Thee I 
A ceaseless moan wails on in breeze of mom, 
Through all the busy din of day upborne, 

And when the gloaming broodeth o'er the sea. 

O Grod of Hosts I turn Thou and hear that moan— 
No Southern lips are strangers to its sound, 
And, shuddering, in the merry frolic's round 

Our prattling children catch its monotone. 

Strong men weep now, who never wept before; 

Girl-voices sorrow loud and passionate; 

Black-stolid women yearning at Thy gate ; 
Prayer-worn lips quiver, faded eyes brim o'er. 

Thy gate — it is the only open door — 
Where standeth Azrael, beckoning one by one. 
By which we leave, our pilgrim-goal being won. 

This drear God's Acre, crimson-drenched in gore. 

Each lowly grave our mountains proudly mark — 
Death seared the land throughout with fiery tread: 
O Thou who gavest tears to Lazarus dead, 

Behold, our mother-country lieth stark. 

It is too late for us to raise or save — 
We struggled with the blood-hound at her throat, 
We saw his savage glare above her gloat : 

Teach us to kneel, O God, beside her grave I 

Teach us to kneel — to Thee alone, O God I 
The tyrant fain would spurn us at his feet — 
The gore upon our mother's winding-sheet 

Would brand us murderers, trickling through the sod. 

Teach us to kneel — teach us to pray, O God I 
Not for revenge — for vengeance is Thine own — 
But that Thou hear our ceaseless suppliant moan. 

And that Thou see we bow beneath Thy rod. 

Lord God of Hosts! do Thou lift up our hearts! 

Let them not lower 'neath our fetters' weight; 

Let not our war-worn heroes cringe to fate, 
Nor barter honor in the foe's full marts. 
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The laurels in God's Acre shelter Thou — 
Let still the people's patriotic tears 
Wash from their shining crests the dust of years, 

And dews from heaven vivify each bough. 

Oh, gamer Thou the lowlier flowers that rest 
Beneath the sod until Thou bid them rise I 
Receive them, meet and deathless sacrifice. 

And take them, gracious Father, to Thy breast. 

Break Thou, Lord God, our Captive's lengthening chain, 
Wherewith the foe hath him and Freedom bound; 
From deep to deep its clanking doth resound — 

Our hearts beat heavy to its dull refrain. 

Hear Thou his prdyer, to whom alone he prays; 

In loving mercy guard his widowed wife; 

With honor hedge his orphaned children's life; 
Untarnished keep Thou aye his hard-won bays. 

Lord God I to Thee with him our heart we give : 
O Thou I who heardest Mary's stricken moan, 
Roll from our mother's grave the sealed stone — 

Say to the dead within, " Come forth, and live I " 



AKNIE M. BARNWELL. 

MISS BARNWELL is one of the youngest of our " SouthlaDd 
Writers," and one who desires to make ** literature " her profes- 
sion. 

Annie M. Barnwell is a native of Beaufort, 8. C, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Osborn Barnwell — until the war, a planter of that 
place. She was educated entirely in the quiet town of her birth, and, 
until the war, had seldom quitted it 

From earliest childhood she was passionately fond of reading, and 
the world of books was a delightful reality to her. Her life has been 
spent in a narrow circle; and, until the war, it was a very quiet one; 
but no Southerner can have passed through the last eight years with- 
out thinking and feeling deeply and passionately. 

Although fond of writing from childhood, noted as the best compo- 
sition writer in school, she never published anything until 1864, when 
a poem appeared in a local journal. In the spring of 1866, encour- 
aged by the approval of Rev. George G. Smith, of Georgia, she wrote 
for publication under the nom de plume of "Leroy,"a name chosen 
as a slight tribute of love and respect to the memory of one who holds 
the first place on her list of friends, the late accomplished Dr. Leroy 
II. Anderson, of Gainesville, Alabama. 

Under this signature she has been a frequent contributor to " Scott's 
Magazine," (Atlanta,) and the ** Land we Love," (Charlotte, N. C.) 
To the kind and generous conduct of General D. H. Hill, editor of 
the latter-named magazine, Miss Barnwell owes much, for it encour- 
aged her to persevere in her intention of becoming an author, when 
the diHiculties which lie in the path of every beginner would other- 
wise, perhaps, have frightened her into turning back. 

Miss Barnwell's style is easy and graceful, with the fault of young 
writers generally, using the "adjectives" profusely. Her most ambi- 
tious eftbrt is a tale, entitled *' Triumphant," which we hope may be 
the beginning of many triumphs in the path she has chosen. She re- 
sides in Beaufort. 
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THE BARNWELLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Look forth on yonder field I Lit by the first rays of an October sun, two 
armies may be seen prepared for battle. On the slope of the hill rests mo- 
tionless a host, over whom floats a glittering banner, with the device of a 
warrior worked in gold and enriched with flashing jewels. Upon the oppo- 
site eminence the rival army is drawn up in stern array, awaiting the con- 
flict, and CAger to bear forward " the three lions of Normandy." A sudden 
shout of "God help us! " and they dash onward to the fray. From the hill- 
ride that shout is answered by the Saxon war-cry, "God's Rood I Holy 
Bood I " and the battle is begun. Higher and higher the sun rises o'er that 
fierce and bloody scene. Now, right, perched on the banner of the golden 
warrior, seemed about to triumph ; but anon it is borne back, and the part- 
ing beams of the day-god rest on the three lions, floating in solitary pride 
o'er the fiard-fought field of Hastings. The golden warrior trails in the 
dust, where among his lifeless defenders lies the bloody corpse of Harold, 
"the last of the Saxon kings." The mighty hand of Norman William 
grasped the contested prize, and the fair realm of "Merrie England" is the 
spoil of the conqueror. Among his followers is one who bears the name of 
Bamevelt or Bamewall, ancestor of the present family of Barnwell. 

And now turn from this scene of conflict, and follow to the shores of the 
Emerald Isle. In the midst of a group of mail-clad warriors and fierce bar- 
barians, stands a fair-haired maiden, daughter and heiress of the savage 
monarch, Dermot Mac Morrough, king of Leinster. It is her nuptials which 
are being celebrated in sight of blood and death, and her spouse is yon dark 
leader of the Norman knights, Richard de Clare, Earl of Strigul ; better 
known as Strongbow. Among the knights who with him made Ireland their 
home, was Sir Michael de Barncwell, founder of the houses of Kingsland 
and Trimblestone. 

Queen Elizabeth sits alone, with a picture in her hand. It represents sev- 
eral youthful and high-born gentlemen, grouped together, with a motto 
beneath, asserting that a common object, a common danger is their bond of 
union. Well knows the queen that this object is her assassination, and the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion, by raising Mary, the captive 
Queen of Scotland, to the English throne. Closely she studies each form 
and feature, that they may not approach her unknown and unheeded. Fore- 
most in the group is Anthony Babington, and beside him stands young Bam- 
well, companion in arms of Strongbow. 

Who has not pictured to himself the fetal 30th of January, when the 

grave, sad fece of Charles I. looked forth for the last time upon the realm 

of which he was the sovereign — then was laid calmly on the block, while he 

murmured his last word, " Remember I " Who has not thought of his bigot 

26 
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son, piuing in a foreign land for the crown his own conduct had lost. Faith- 
ful to the house of Stuart, the Barnwells forfeited wealth and power in thdr 
defence, as did so many of the Irish nobles. 

The daylight is slowly waning in the depths of a mighty forest With 
stealthy tread a band of bronzed and stalwart men pass beneath the OTe^ 
hanging branches. Among them are seen tall, erect, sinewy forms, their 
natural copper hue almost lost in the gaudy paint with which they are cot- 
ered. Soldiers the band surely are ; yet no plume waves in the breeze, atte 
the feathery tops of the dark and mournful pines, and strange bunches of 
stiff, ungraceful feathers, stuck in the black hair of the wild red-men. The 
hunter's unerring rifle takes the place of sword and spear, and steel helmei 
and glittering armor are alike unseen. But the foemen — where are th^? 
Lurking behind the giant trees, croucWng low in the thick underbrush, the 
sudden whistle of the poisoned arrow, as it speeds its unerring flight to the 
heart of some brave soldier, alone attests their presence. Surely here, in 
this wild scene, speaking of a new and yet unsettled land, can b^ found no 
scion of the proud old Norman stock I Yet, in the veins of yon bold leader 
of that sturdy band flows the blood of him who fought at Hastings. Colo- 
nel John Barnwell had, at an early age, embraced the Protectant feith, and, 
l>eing disciirded by his stern sire, sought a home on the smiling sea-coast of 
South Carolina. Amid the forests of her fair sister, the Old North State, he 
did battle with the cruel Tuscarora Indians, and by his prowess won the name 
of Tuscarora John. 

The Revolution came, and found their fiery Norman blood flowing freely 
in the cause of liberty and right. It is midnight on the broad Atlantic. 
The English brig ** Packhorse," bound to New York, with a band of American 
})risoners on board, is pursuing her solitary way. Suddenly the deep still- 
ness is broken by shots, cries, and groans. A brief struggle, and the brig is 
in possession of the prisoners, her course changed for Wilmington, N. C. 
Well did these brave patriots deserve their liberty. WTien the British 
threatened, if the Americans retaliateil for the murder of Colonel Hayne, to 
Hucrifice these prisoners, they unanimously signed a paper requesting that no 
thought of them should prevent the authorities acting as they deemed be^ 
for the welfare of their country. Among this band were two grandsons of 
Tuscarora, John and Edward Barnwell, and his great-grandson, William 
Elliott, uncle of the gifted and eloquent Bishop of Georgia, and grandfather 
of the late gallant General Elliott. 

Robert Barnwell, another grandson of the Indian hero, at the age of sev- 
enteen had received sixteen wounds in the service of his country, and yet 
lived to take a prominent position in the Legislature of South Carolina and 
in the halls of Congress. It was his most fervent prayer for his children 
that they should be remarkable as devoted servants of Christ, And truly 
has that petition been answered. One of his sons, the jwlished, courteous 
gentleman, the eminently wise and Christian statesman, who bears his iumd^ 
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is still spared to his bleeding country. The other, that zealous soldier of the 
Cross, who labored so faithfully and with such rare success in his Master's 
vineyard, has entered into his rest. But his mantle fell upon his peculiarly 
gifted and cultivated son, whose kindly care and heavenly teachings cheered 
the sick and dying hours of so many of our gallant soldiers. He, too, has 
passed to his eternal home, but his name lives a household word throughout 
the South. The brilliant talents of both father and son, and yet more, their 
ardent, devoted consecration of their all to the service of Christ, shed a 
radiance around the old Norman name purer and holier than the fame of 
the proudest conqueror that earth can boa'^t. 

The late war found the descendants of the patriots of 76 still at their 
post, willingly risking fortune, home, and life in the service of the South. 
Six brave hearts, which beat with love for her, are forever still; and those 
who live must labor for their daily bread — many deprived of their old and 
cherished homes. Yet, like all gallant, true-hearted men of the South, they 
have put their shoulder to the wheel and shrank not from the toil. Methinks 
they are a fairer rei)resentative of the old chivalrous race, though ** lands 
and honors, wealth and power " are no longer theirs, than the titled, sonless 
old man in Ix)ndon, who,, with the snows of seventy winters on his head, 
still lingers on the confines of the spirit- world, and bears the name of Baron 
Trimblestone. 

Near Dublin, in Ireland, stands the ancient fortress of Drimnagh Castle, 
once the stronghold of the Barn wells, now in the hands of strangers. The 
front seems one solid mass of ivy, save where there are openings in the rich, 
dark green for the windows. The moat, too, is in good repair, and the strong 
wall still remains, but the old masters live in other homes ; yet many of the 
name, reducetl to the humble walks of life, linger around the old castle of 
their former chiefs. The noble spirit of the days of chivalry Mtill animates 
them in the mid**t of poverty and toil ; for a lat« traveller in Ireland men- 
tioned the incident of a child being saved from drowning by a young Barn- 
well, who in the attempt, alas I lost his own brave life. 

And so it is in South Carolina. The old homesteads where the sires and 
grandsires of the present generation dwelt in refinement, ease, and plenty, 
where 

"Still they boro withont abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman, " 

are now the desecrated spoil of tKe foe. In those old halls which have 
ec^hoed to the merry Christmas shout, the enemy's foot has trod, and negroes 
have held their revels. 

Picture to yourself a clear, breezy spring morning; the sun shining brightly, 
the glad notes of hundreds of feathered songsters making the air vocal with 
their music, and fair nature smiling in her fresh green robes. Pass through 
this broad avenue of royal oaks, the branches meeting overhead in a majes- 
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tic canopy of richest greeu : up the steps, through piazza, hall, and pirlor, 
come with me to a second piazza beyond And now look forth ! Dancing 
flashing, sparkling in the sunlight, roll the waters of Broad River on their 
way to the mighty ocean. Along her banks stretch the green shores, broken 
here and there by peaceful homes. Yonder glides a snowy sail, sure token 
of a party seeking the rare sport of drum-fishing. On the right, another 
avenue of live-oaks winds down to the white, sandy beach ; while in fipoat 
is a small flower-garden. Oh, what new, glad, bounding life seems poured 
into every vein by that fresh salt-breeze sweeping over the blue rifer! 
Heart, mind, and body drink in its inspiriting freshness, and involuntarily 
you exclaim : " O Lord I our Governor, how excellent is thy name in all 
the world I " 

Such is Laurel Bay, on Port Royal Island, the old homestead of the Barn- 
wells, now in the hands of the United States Government. 

The shades of night rest on the scene I have attempted to portray. With 
stealthy tread, hushed breath, and watchful eye, two forms glide 'neath the 
deep shadow of the trees, in the direction of the house : they are both yoong, 
and both wear the uniform of Confederate gray. The absence of any badge 
speaks them privates in the service of their country. Yet in their veins 
flows pure and unsullied the same fiery Norman blood that nerved the arms 
of the followers of William the Conqueror and Strongbow ; that beat in the 
loyal hearts of those who, with the noble Duke of Ormond, went forth to 
battle for the royal martyr ; that bade old Tuscarora be calm and fearless 
in the midst of hidden dangers ; and that was poured forth freely by the 
patriots of the Revolution. Suddenly a light flashing through the trees 
bids them pause, and the loud sounds of uncouth revelry meet their ears. 
Who can be holding high festival in this desolated home ? Another step— 
and what a spectacle is revealed I Negroes throng the piazza and rooms be- 
yond — lounging on the chairs and sofas — dancing in the old parlor. Shame! 
shame ! The scene is too revolting to dwell on. 

Whether this old homestead will ever be the abode of intellectual refine- 
ment, hospitality, mirth, and Christian love, as in other days — rising, like the 
crest of her former masters, a phoenix from the ashes of her desecration- 
God alone knoweth. But could those brave old ancestors look down from 
their homes of rest, they would find no stain on their ancient shield; and 
their descendants still hold firmly to their proud old motto: '^Malo mori 
quam fcedariJ^ 



ON SOUTHERN LITERATURR 

Hitherto the South has contributed a comparatively small share to the 
great mass of American publications. This was, perhaps, owing to the truth 
of that old opinion that poverty is the soil best calculated to render talent 
and genius fruitful, not to \)ioduce them, for they are rare plants, peculiar 
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to no soil, no climate, and no season ; but merely to stimulate themlo a fairer 
growth, and to ripen their rich and varied fruit. We were a prosperous 
people ; our slaves were carefully housed, fed, and clothed by the masters, 
who were their protection from those blessings of the free children of pov- 
erty, exposure, starvation, and nakedness. We were not obliged to write for 
our daily bread, and so many who, under other circumstances, would have 
wielded a successful pen, were content, instead, to satisfy the cravings of 
their intellect with copious draughts from the cup of knowledge prepared by 
other hands. Now the case is widely different. Never, perhaps, in the 
annals of the world, were there so many people of education, culture, and 
refinement suddenly reduced at the same moment to such a state of absolute 
and painful poverty. In this condition there is but one alternative — we 
must work or sturve : but where is work to be obtained such as we can per- 
form? Many of us have received the best advantages of education, and 
with such, food for the mind is a necessity second only to that of food for the 
body. They cannot get books; and if they could, time is too needful for the 
task of earning bread, to be spent in anything which does not aid in that ob- 
ject. In this emergency, they seize the pen, and become authors. Eagerly, 
hungrily they write, striving to feed body and mind at once; now dis- 
heartened by the frequent failure of their efforts, now cheered by a feeble 
gleam of success, but always struggling on for bare existence. Chatterton, 
poor, lonely, gifted boy, insulted, proud, and shut in by so dark a sky, might 
well serve as the type of those who will one day be remembered and honored 
as the founders of a Southern literature. 

And it is now, while we are thus at the commencement of our work, that 
no effort should be spared to lay a sure and strong and pure foundation, that 
will resist time and change and decay. Is it poetry that is needed to call 
forth our highest efforts? Surely, we can scarcely have it in a fuller meas- 
ure than at present. Is it education and refinement? We will never have 
more than is ours to-day. Is it love of country, and the wish to twine a 
wreath of immortal bays to crown her brow? Ah I never in her brighter 
days of pride and hope did we love our sunny land as now, in her hour of 
woe and desolation — never did we long more eagerly to do her honor. Is 
it a noble, animating spirit, the sight of gallant deeds and priceless sacri- 
fices, of heroes and of martyrs? Surely, surely the memory of our glorious 
struggle has not faded yet — we have not yet forgotten the heroes and mar- 
tyrs, the victories and the sacrifices, the noble deeds and the fearless deaths 
that marked our brief day of freedom. Or is it examples of faith and trust 
and self-forgetfulness, of dignity, manliness, and stainless honor that we 
crave ? Look, oh ! look around you, and in the lives of thousands of our 
suffering people you will find examples of all these as fair and as bright as 
the record of the heroes and martyrs of other days — the Cranmers, Ridleys, 
and Latimers, the Hoopers, John Bradfords, and Anne Askews, whose names 
shine like stars amidst the darkness of cruelty, sin, and oppression by which 
they are surrounded. 



MARY CAROLINE GRISWOLD. 

IN 18G4, the "Southern Field and Fireside" published several nov- 
elettes and poems, by " Carrie," which were interesting and natu- 
rally written, and consequently popular. " Zaidee : A Tale of the 
Early Christians," was a very pleasing story ; as was " Bannockbum," 
the longest of these novelettes. 

" Carrie," or, rather, Miss Griswold, is rather young, as yet, to have 
made much progress in the literary line ; although, from her publL^hed 
novelettes, etc., we feel warranted in giving her a place among " South- 
land Writers," as a writer of much promise. 

Miss Griswold is a resident of Charleston, S. C. 



THE MYSTERIES. 

Oh! mvsterv of mvsteries — is Life I 

This constant tumult in the human breast, 
Where passions wage their never-ending strife. 

And hearts still dream^ but nothing know, of rest. 
Moments of joy to every heart are known, 

But moments only — so shadowy, so brief! 
The diamond changes to the worthless stone, 

And vanished joys but darken present grief I 

Oh ! mvsterv of mvsteries — is Love! 

To know but one in this broad world of ours ; 
To feel, one smile brighten the heaven above 

And give new beauty to the fragrant flowere. 
To know but one — to live but in one life! 

To feel that gone, all happiness were fled. 
The sunlight darkeneil, the heart with anguish rife. 

And joy and*hope lie buried with the dead. 

Oh! mvsterv of mvsteries — is Death! 

Oh I sad and strange, one moment to behold 

The face we love smile back the love we give, 

The next, perchance, in death's embrace lie cold : 
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From the chill touch to shrink in wondering awe — 
Shrink from the casket where once our jewel lay. 

Death's mystery is great I An angel spirit sings, 
And we beneath Death's shadow weep for our lost and pray. 



THE WHITE CAMELIA. 

Circled with glossy leaves, in queenly power 
Rested in its purity the marble flower : 
No balmy fragrance swept the silent air, 
A dream of sweetness only lingered there, 
Like to a loving heart that stands alone 
With o'er each gushing thought a silence thrown ; 
'Neath the snow-drifts of pride it calmly lies, 
Lives in the world awhile, then droops and dies; 
Alone with an inward grief that none divine. 
It, like the flower, falls without a sign : 
Fit emblem thus of pride in all its power, 
In dreamy stillness lay — the marble flower I 



THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

The snow-flakes are falling swiftly, 

The children are wild with glee 
As they dream of the merry pastime 

The morrow's morn will see; 
And faces are bright in their youthful glow, 
As they watch the falling, beautiful snow I 

Within that pleasant parlor 

The mother alone is still; 
She feels not the snow that falls without, 

But her throbbing heart is chill 
As she turns away from the fireside glow 
To look abroad on the beautiful snow I 

God help those eyes despairing 

That gaze at the snow-clad earth; 
God pity the mad rebellion 

That in that heart has birth I 
The children are gone — and a sound of woe 
Breaks through the night, o'er the beautiful snow I 
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The woman's face all ghastly 
Lies pressed to the window-pane, 

But no sound of human anguish 
Escapes her lips again: 

*T was the cry of a woman's heart crushed low, 

Whose hopes lay dead 'neath the beautiful snow. 

The firelight glanced and sparkled, 
Despite of the mourner's gloom ; 

It gilded the books and pictures, 
And lit up the cheerful room, 

While through the casement its crimson glow 

Threw a band of light o'er the beautiful snow. 

She shrank from the mocking brightness 

That sought to win her there : 
Far better to watch the snow-flakes, 

Than gaze at a vacant chair — 
A chair, that never again could know 
A form now still 'neath the beautiful snow. 

Many a night-watch had he known. 

And many a vigil kept. 
While the snow-flakes fell around him. 

And all his comrades slept ; 
For his heart was strong in its patriot glow 
As he gazed abroad at the beautiful snow. 

He, too, had watched the snow-flakes. 
And laughed as they whirled him by. 

Had watched as they drifted round him. 
With bright, undaunted eye — 

And now there rests not a stone to show 

The soldier's grave 'neath the beautiful snow. 

The mourner's eye roved sadly 

In search of the vacant chair. 
To rest in loving wonder 

On a young child slumbering there; 
And she caught from the baby-lips the low 
Half-murmured words — "The beautiful snow ! " 

With a sudden, passionate yearning, 
8he caught him to her breast, 
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And smiled in the eyes, that in their calm 

Rehuked her own unrest — 
Eyes that had caught their kindling glow 
From the father that lay 'neath the beautiful snow. 

Again she stood at the casement. 

And smiled at her baby's glee, 
As he turned from the feathery snow-flakes 

Her answering smile to see — 
Her little child, that never could know ' 
The father that lay 'neath the beautiful snow ! 

Ah ! many a widowed heart doth throb 

In bitterness, alone — 
And many an orphan's tears still fall 

Above some honored stone: 
For hearts must bleed, and tears must flow 
For the loved and lost, 'neath the beautiful snow I 



MISS JULIA C. MINTZING. 

JULIA CAROLINE MINTZING, the subject of this sketch, comes 
from one of the most prominent and highly respected families of 
South Carolina. 'She is a thorough Southern woman, and she has that 
intensity of character that distinguishes those women of the South 
who are truly representatives of their section. By ancestry and 
nativity a South-Carolinian — her father and mother both having been 
born in that State — it is not strange that Miss Mintzing should possess 
that self-consciousness of the Carolinian, which, carried in the persons 
of statesmen into the political arena of the country, has done so much 
to mould the public opinion of the South, and, indeed, of Democrats 
everywhere. In these days of woman-rightism — when the weaker sex 
tilt against the sterner, mounted upon the hobby of Reform — it would 
perhaps seem invidious to refer to our sister as one who has always 
taken a deep and absorbing interest in the politics of the country. 
But the interest which Miss Mintzing, even from early childhood, has 
ever manifested in the political questions of the day, has arisen, we 
may presume, from the necessities of the case. Reared in that fierce 
school of States Rights which admits of no parleying and no compro- 
mise, it would not be singular to find one embodying in herself all the 
proud traditions of her State, giving to the cause, which in South Ca- 
rolina partakes almost of the sanctity of a religious creed, her enthusi- 
astic reverence. As the French would say, ga va sans dire. This, 
however, in passing. 

In contemplating Miss Mintzing as a writer — our main purpose — 
we must judge her not so much by what she has done as by her capa- 
bilities and her promise of future performance. Her writings, up to 
within a recent period, have not been voluminous. Circumstances 
which so many tenderly nurtured of the South have had reason to 
deplore — the desolations produced by war and rapine — have had 
much to do with Miss Mintzing's literary efforts. The losses sustained 
by her family during the war were severe. Happily, the subject of 
this sketch has found it within her power to call upon her mental 

armory for weapons wherewith to resist the too pressing encroach- 
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ments of pecuniary adversity. She has found place for her writings 
in some of the best magazines and Jiterary papers of the country, and 
in the pages and columns of these has laid the seeds of a reputation 
which only needs time to insure its blossoming into fame. 

From Miss Mintzing's writings we give two selections, one of poetry, 
and the other of prose. AV^e commence with the poem : 

VICTOR AND VICTIM. 

Only a lance in her quivering breast, 
Fatally poised in the tourney's jest, 
Only a wreck on life's stormiest sea 
Wildly adrift for Eternity I 
Only a shade on a summer sky, 
Only the break of a careless tie, 
Only a prayer — O Father — God! 
Her passionate cry beneath the rod! 

Comfort her, L<3rd I 

Shield with thy sword 
From all who oppress, 
From all who distress. 

Man and his falsity. 

Pettiest mockery I 

Woman the slanderer, 

Friend, foe, and panderer — 
Grant her redress I 

Why did she pause for the Lorelei's song? 
W^hy did she listen and dream so long? 
Why was she blind to the dazzling snare 
That lured her on to the end so sair? 
Why were the eyes so tender and blue — 
And the trj^sting vows that seemed so tnie I 
Why the soft touch — the passionate thrill, 
And the lips that kissed away reason's will ! 

Back, ve sweet memories ! 

Off, ye fond reveries ! 
Hark to the world! 

She is but human — 

Only a woman ! 

So crush all feeling, 

Weakness revealing, 

For we are maskers. 

Hypocrite taskers ! 
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Life a poor summer day, 
And we the potter's clay 
Toys to be hurled ! 

Was he so brave thus to tilt for her life — 

Was he a man in this dalliance-strife? 

Flash shield and buckler — blaze helmet and lance 

Quick to this tourney — valiant advance! 

But the hand that is poising with steadiest aim 

Shall quiver with weakness and tremble with pain 

When the ghosts of those moments swoop fierce from unrest, 

And falsehood's Nemesis holds hell in his breast I 

True, 't is but a lance 

In the road's advance, 

And but a woman 

Proves to be human I 

Only a heart 
Breaks in the jesting ; 

'T is but a part 
Played in life's testing! 

Then pity her, Grod, 

As faint, 'neath Thy rod. 

Weary in the agony, 

She treads her Calvary ! 

As a writer of prose, Miss Mintzing is just as earnest in her style 
and in her manner of expressing herself as she shows herself to be in 
her poetry. Indeed, this earnestness of character is one of her marked 
attributes. We can well imagine that she would be one to rejoice in 
the courage of Joan of Arc and in the devoted patriotism of Charlotte 
Corday — choosing these as memorable examples of the heroism of 
her sex. 

In an article upon Goethe and Schiller, the illustrious German 
authors, published in the " Land we Love," Miss Mintzing compares 
these two masters of the literatQre of Germany. The following pas- 
sages from the article in question will afford a fair understanding of 
Miss Mintzing's characteristics as a writer of prose : 

The old city of Frankfort on the Main claims the birth of Johann Wolf- 
gang Von Gcethe, August 28th, 1749. Sprung from the aristocracy, nursed 
and petted by his beautiful child-mother, his bright, sunny childhood passed. 

Impressionable and fiery, we find him, while yet a boy, agonized by the in- 
tensity of his first love. 
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r.ut the heart that throuuli a loii-j- life was oulv i<» disiK'Usc siiccrs^ivclv, 
<-liJ not break; though the boy-love has, with the boy-faith, so exquisitely 
idealized the heroine's name in that Faust which thrilled all Germany. De- 
spite the ethics of the poem-drama, which the "rigid righteous" so vehe- 
xnently de<Ty, the sweet, giriish trust, the faith and pathos of Margaret's 
love, hold the heart against all judgment. 

The pretty poetry of Mignon's episode in Wilhelm Meister pleases, and 
tilie refrain of her child-sorrow Ls still echoing in our hearts, as she pleads 
£k}T her return to that sunny land where " the gold-orange blooms ; " but 
^largaret, man's spiritualized earth-love, attracts with a sad, sweet witchery 
"^•hich holds us spell-bound as only Grcethe's genius can — lifts us far above 
'^he fault, and wrong, and sin, though the hard world thundered its code as 
the organ rolled the " Dies Iree," and faint and weary the broken lily fell at 
the cathedral gates. 

But the perfection of Groethe's womanhood is seen in his conception of 
Clara — the Clara of "Egmont." Here again the characteristic rather 
than the morale must appeal I — aye the strength of the passionate devotion 
of this Amy Robsart of Germany wakens for her an all-absorbing interest. 
In Margaret, the trust, and clinging, girlish love, are most prominent — the 
development bom of the dangerous guile of the accomplished man of the 
world ; but in Clara it is Egmont's inspiration — the passion called to life by 
the gallant soldier, brilliant noble, and impetuous lover. Her little songs 
are exquisite ; breathing sometimes a witching coquetry, and always her un- 
selfish devotion. In this drama, less metaphysical than Faust, the scenes 
are graphic, and the stirring history of the revolt of the Netherlands moves 
almost as a living spectacle. 

Some of Egmont's soliloquies rise into all the grandeur of the truly ma- 
jestic German, and the famous prison reflection is unsurpassed by anything 
which even Shakspeare has left to us. 

An English writer, comparing the Juliet of Shakspeare with Schiller's 
Thekla, has remarked that in Juliet is found an " infinity of love," but in 
Thekla " an eternity ; " and in truth the womanly characteristics are wonder- 
fully developed in this rare gallery. Sweet, trustful Margaret pleads her 
faith-love — for even when dying, her lips fashion the name of her beloved; 
Clarchen, w^h more of the strength of passion, exhibits the fathomless 
depths of her intenser nature; while Thekla, Schiller's pure, self-sacrificing 
girl-patriot, passes away in the music of her broken heart, as she murmurs 
her exquisite fiEirewell, in the sweet, sad line, 



'' loh habe gelebt, und geliebet ! 



ft 



And this, his earliest and most spirituelle creation, recalls another of the 
great lights which brightened the eighteenth century. 
John Christopher Frederic Von Schiller was born on the tenth of No- 
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vcmber, 1759, at Marbach on the Neckar. And what a contrast his udm^ 
and boyhood present, when compared with the cloudless happiness of Gujthe'i 
life. Born in poverty, and educated at a military -monastic school, he wm 
re:<tricted from all intercourse with women ; for Charles, Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, thought it most conducive to the intellectual development of his bene- 
ficiaries to allow only the visits of mothers and very young sisters. Heart- 
food and brain-food were alike dusty books ; and we find the talent which, 
in the future, wtis to give us Don Carlos, Marie Stuart, Thekla, and the 
thrilling drama of William Tell, diligent in the study of physic and juris- 
prudence. 

But the soul of the thirsting neophyte panted for its native element, and 
we watch him through the stolen hours of the night, revelling in what was 
to make his fame throughout the world. 

And now the student-life passes away, and we find the independent Ger- 
man spirit boldly and bravely struggling for freedom of thought; and un- 
willing to submit to the sway and espionage of his old patron, he escaped 
from the army, and then appeared ** The Robbers," the fir>»t-bom of that 
wonderful intellect, and a drama of rare talent and marvellous power. 

Afterward came Don Carlos, Marie Stuart, Wallenstein, Piccolomini, Re- 
volt of United Netherlands, and, as the last effort and crowning glory, Wil- 
liam Tell. The story of Don Carlos, as told by Prescott, in his simple and 
beautiful English, is familiar to all; but the grace and eloquence of the 
love-passages in the drama require all the fiery imagination of this grand 
old miuster. Marie Stuart, as portrayed by Schiller, has all the womanly 
dignity with which we love to associate the beautiful Queen of Scotland. 
The garden scene has become world-renowned since Ristori*s perfect render- 
ing and gentle accents have thrilled two continents with their eloquence. 

In preparing himself for Wallenstein and the Piccolomini, Schiller col- 
lected material for the Revolt of the United Netherlands, a period with 
which we are now well acquainte<l through the researches of the terse and 
elegant Prescott and tireless Motley. 

Schiller's life differs entirely from that of his great compeer; for Goethe^ 
with his rare beauty, seemed born to happiness; while his joyous, expansive 
heart, ever life-giving, received and gave forth without ceasing, emphatically 
an absolvent, and, whirled on by destiny, he dispensed what nryght be called 
his life-charities : receiving always a more costly recompense, as Gretchen, 
Fredericii, and a hundred others answer to the roll-call of his unresisting 
and irresistible heart. 

But of all the many, the history of Frederica, the timid, shy, yet loving 
maiden, stands con«picu(ms in her sweet, forgiving sorrow; a mute, appeal- 
ing rebuke to the faithless poet. Through long years of neglect and forget- 
fulness, still she clung to this grand passion of her life: and when wooed, 
her reply was, 

** The heart that has once been Goethe's, can never be another's." 
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Schiller, differently situated, had life's hard realities to struggle against ; 
for poverty, with its iron grasp, had seized him, and he had little time for 
love's dalliance or its joys; in fact, his early isolation from women told 
plainly in his writings, and his heart-impressions were neither many nor in- 
npiring : therefore we are not surprised at his friendship — love-marriage. 
Whether the heart of this mighty German could have been other\iise waken- 
edy remains a mystery ; but certainly the perfection of womanly passion has 
never been evidenced in his heroines. 

Schiller generally wrote at night, strengthened by very strong coffee: 
this was the habit of a lifetime, and to and fro, through the cold German 
midnights, would he pace his room, while the grand conceptions of his mag- 
nificent intellect were dreamed into realities. 

But the battle, the toil, and the wear of a troubled existence told upon 
him while yet in the flush of his manhood. An earnest spirit, disdaining 
the mean and the sensual, his strivings were after the pure, the true, and 
the good ; and as his last-born, his farewell benison to his fatherland, he be- 
queathed his great drama of William Tell. 

Who that has read this does not feel his pulses quicken, as the splendid 
talent of the author does noble battling for the right? and, as the last flush 
on the Riitli dies along the Swiss heavens, we feel SchiUer^s spirit floating 
upward in its light. 

As the one illustrates the German genius, so the other stands colossal as 
the German talent. 

Even the personal appearance of the men seems to speak their especial 
characteristics. Goethe was tall and majestic, the handsome man of Ger- 
many ; with that marvellous beauty which lit every lineament with the reflex 
of his soul : and Schiller, towering in his rugged outlines, large-featured and 
irregular, yet always bearing the imj)ress of the great intellect that swayed 
him with imperial rule. 

But they both have passed where, to use Schiller's own language, 

" Word i8 kept with Hope, and to wild Belief a lorefy truth is given." 

And the old German is singing still their echoes — the delicious thrilling 
minor, and the vibrating, heart-stirring bass — a grandly weird symphony, 
born in the wild German mountains, and nursed by the blue, rippling Rhine. 

Again we listen to the sweet Minnesingers, and again we bow in reverence 
to the magnificent hymns of the seventeenth century: now the spell of 
Gccthe'^ genius lures us, and anon Heine's silvery music wilders, as did his 
own beautiful Lorelei. The soul-chants of Schiller waken and vibrate to the 
very depths of the spirit; while Kremer, fiery, impassioned, freedom-loving 
Kremer, shields us with that last hymn, born while his immortalit}' hovered 
on the brink of destiny. 

And so the mighty host passes onward, onward ! marshalled into the far 
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eternity ; but their teachings remain forever in our hearts, and as an inspi- 
ration from them echoes the sentiment, 

''Whoever with an earnest bouI 

Strives for some end, from this low world afar 
Still upward travels though he miss the goal, 
And strays — but toward a star ! " 

Miss MintziDg's personal presence is very attractive. She is of t 
distingue appearance, somewhat above the medium height, graceful in 
the extreme, and denotes in every gesture the lady of culture and re- 
finement In conversation, she is earnest ; bordering, sometimes, on 
the enthusiastic — especially upon subjects connected with her State 
and section — and dispenses a great deal of her own magneUsm to 
those with whom she converses. Her social tastes lead her to pleasure 
and gayety; and in the drawing-room she is an acknowledged orna- 
ment She is rather of an Italian type, being a brunette of a dear 
and soft complexion. Her eyes are dark, and her hair is dark-brown 
and lustrous. 

Since the war. Miss Mintzing has resided chiefly in New York. Ab 
a writer, her future lies before her. We do not doubt, if she should 
choose to follow the thorny paths of literature, that she will establish 
herself among the authors of the South whose reputations will be 
something more than ephemeral. Hitherto she has never published 
under her own name. 
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ANNE MONCURE CRANE. 

NEW and Original Novel " was the heading of an article in 
the " Boston Transcript," written by E. P. Whipple, the 
essayist, in which he says : 



"The most notable characteristic of this book, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, entitled * Emily Chester,* is its originality, and it >vill give novel- 
readers a really novel impression. All the usual elements of romantic 
interest are avoided, and new elements, heretofore but slightly hinted in 
English novels, are made the substance of the work. Since Gcothe's * Elec- 
tive Affinities,' we are aware of no story in which the psychology of excep- 
tional sentiment and passion is represented Tfith such keenness and force as 
in * Emily Chester.' The play of sympathy and antipathy, in recesses of the 
mind where will exerts no controlling influence, is exhibited with a patient, 
penetrating, and intense power, which fastens the reader's somewhat reluc- 
tant and resisting attention, and compels him to take interest in what has 
DO natural hold on his healthy sympathies. The character of Emily Chester 
is riot a pleasing one, but it is deeply conceived and vigorously developed. 
Max Crampton and Frederic Hastings are also types of character strongly 
individualized, and the contnisted magnetism they exert on the mind and 
heart of the heroine is vividly represented. The interest and power of the 
novel are concentrated in these three persons. The other characters are 
rather commonplace, and seem to be thrown in simply to give relief to the 
passions of the principal personages. In those parts in which the author is 
not analyzing and representing the strange mental phenomena which consti- 
tute the &scination of the book, she shows immaturity both of thought and 
obeervation ' Emily Chester ' exhibits such palpable mastery of illu- 
sive phases of passion difficult to fix and portray, that it cannot fail to make 
a profound impression on the public." 

" Emily Chester " was published without a word of preface to give 

the least hint of the whereabouts of the author, and was not covered 

with the pall of " Great Southern Novel I " as is usually the mode 

novels by Southern^writers are announced. It had made a reputation 

981 * 
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in the North, in Boston, the "Athens of America/' before it waft 

announced that the author was a lady of Baltimore. 1= 

The Hon. Greorge H. Hilliard thus reviews the book : ¥ 

. . . . " We have a work of remarkable originality and power, certainlf \i 
in these qualities entitled to rank side by side with the best productions of | 
American genius in the department of fiction. The interest of the book ill 
entirely derived from psychological sources, that is, from the delineation of I 
character, and not from the incidents of the narrative, which are of a common- 1 
place character, and with hardly the merit of probability. It reminds us of I 
two works of fiction of a past age, Godwin's * Caleb Williams,' and Gcethe^ I 
* Elective Affinities,' but more of the latter than of the former. Indeed, | 
' Emily Chester ' could hardly have been written had not the ' Elective I 
Affinities ' been written before it. We may be sure that the writer of the 
former is familiar with the latter. Imagine the * Elective Affinities/ with t I 
distinct moral aim superadded, and written with the intensity and consecnr 
tion of Godwin, and we get a tolerably fair impression of * Emily Chester.' 
.... Emily Chester is a young woman of radiant beauty and extraordinary 
mental powers. One of her lovers is a man of iron will and commanding 
intellect, from whom she nevertheless recoils with an unconquerable physical 
or spontaneous repulsion. The temperament of the other is in harmonj 
with her wn ; she is happy in his presence, and yet she is ever conscious of 
his intellectual inferiority, and thus resists the influence of his nature upon 
hers. Here is the whole web and the woof of the novel It is unques- 
tionably a work of genius. It is fair to add that it is a very sad story 
throughout, and thus not to be recommended to those who have sorrows 
enough of their own not to make them crave the books that make them 
grieve. It is a web in which flowers of gold and purple are wrought into a 
funeral shroud of deepest black 

" The licroine is an impossible creature. She is a combination of Cleo- 
patra, Harriet Martineau, and Florence Nightingale. She is a being as 
supernatural or preternatural as a centaur or griffin. She is a blending of 
irreconcilable elements. She is represented as choosing between one lover 
who satisfies her intellect, and another who gratifies her temperament, as 
coolly as she would between a pear and a peach at a dessert. Human beings 
are not so made. You cannot run a knife between the intellect and the sen- 
suous nature in this way ; nor can we think Max Crampton and Frederic 
Hastings are true to nature. They are to real men what Ben Jonson's charac- 
ters are to Shakspeare's : they are embodiments of humors, and not living flesh 

and blood And we need hardly add that it b not a healthy book. 

We lay it down with a feeling in the mind similar to that produced on the 

body by sitting in a room heated by an air-tight stove But, as has 

been said, there is only one kind of book which cannot be endured, and that 
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• tlir -Miiii'l k iii'l, t 111' ]>iMiL t!iat li.)i-f- vou. ' lliiiilv ( 'iif-t.T ' will iic\ t r I'.ill 

xdor this coiuU'ninatioii, fur it is ii book uf jib.sorbiiif; iiitorost. From tlie 

rst chapter the author seizes the attention with the strong grasp of genius, 

nd hohls it unbroken to the hist. And when the end comes, we hiy the book 

wn with a sort of sigh of relief at the relaxation of fibres stretched to a 

inful degree of tension." 



To show plainly the attention this novel attracted among the intel- 
lectual portion of the North, I give a criticism from the pen of a female 
^nius of New England, widely known under her pseudonym of " Gail 
Hamilton " : 

" The very common fault of this book will have a tendency to conceal 
from the popular gaze its uncommon excellence. It has all the millinery 
of a third-rate American novel — the most abounding beauty in its w^omen, 
perfect manly grace in its men, fabulous wealth surrounding the important 
personages, with a profusion of elegant appurtenance^ which, at the present 
rates of gold, reads like an Arabian Night's entertainment. In style it is 
Bometimes careless, sometimes slightly coarse, and not uufrequently labored. 
It constantly falls into the vulgar error of making all of its outside women 
pretty, gossiping, envious, malignant, and hateful, with only here and there 
a gleam of faint and altogether flickering sunshine, as if womanly splendor 
were not suflBicieut of its own sliining, but must be set off agiunst a black 
background. The conversations are sometimes spun out to undue length, 
and it indulges too largely in philosophy and generalizations. Yet even 
these drawbacks have their own compensations. The remarks and reflec- 
tions, if sometimes a little impertinent, are generally sensible and shrewd, 
indicating an uncommon depth and clearneis of insight. The conversations 
would occasionally be improved by abridgment ; but they are earnest and 
high-toned 

" I do not know that American novel literature has produced any other 
work of the kind. Miss Sheppard's * Counterparts ' offers, so far as I can 
recollect, the only resemblance to be found in the English language. But 
discarding all resort to hard-featured fathers, mercenary mothers, family 
feuds, and all manner of circumstances, go directly inward, and find in the 
eternal mystery of the complex human being all the obstacle, the passion 
and purpose which life requires. This will not, perhaps, add to the popu- 
larity of the book ; but it makes its power. It may, indeed, be a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to those conservative novel-rea<lers who 
love to have a story go on in the good old paths, with which they have 
become so familiar that they can see the end from the beginning. It is so 
comfortable to know of a surety that the villain will come to grief, and the 
knight to joy, however stormy may be the sea of troubles on which he is 
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tossed. All present pain is viewed with a tranquillity inspired by foidnn^ I 
edge of future happiness. But this book thrusts in upon all these easy-gout I 
ways. A beautiful woman, of her own free will, marries a man who ispii- I 
sionately and most unselfishly devoted to her, whom she holds in profioni I 
respect and reverence, yet with a feeling little short of loathing. Whatne*^ I 
faugled notion is this? Alas! it is newfangled only in novels, not in life; I 
and it h only by failing to recognize these subtle vet all-powerful £iCtB,tlirt I 
life has so much confusion. The most careful students, as well » okr I 
casual observers, may fail to comprehend them ; but we have learned modi 1 
when we have learned that there is mystery, that nature has her laia, j 
impalpable but imperative, by obedience to which life is perfected, and bf ] 
disobedience destroyed ; that, deeper down in the heart of man than tsj I 
words can penetrate, are forces against which it is useless for even the irill 
to contend. 

" * Emily Chester ' presents this theory in what seems to be an exaggerated 
form. Perhaps, to state a truth, it is necessary to overstate it. The motto 
of the title-page avows this : * It is in her monstrosities that nature discloett 
to us her secrets.' Max and Emily are scarcely so much man and womu 
as an impersonation of magnetbm. But granting their existence, theyaet 
according to rigid natural laws. They are often melo-dramatic ; there i» a 
certain overdoing of attitude, gesture, and expression, as if a youthful hand 
had traced the windings of Emily's inward experience, her changing reU- 
tions to Max, the effects of his absence and presence, the mingled distnut, 
repentance, regard, and gratitude. Such things come by special revelation. 
Emily herself is pure, and pure womanly, an intensified woman drawn widi 
much skill and an infinite pity, s}Tupathy, and tenderness. Her mirth, her 
coquetry, her gentleness and wilfulness, her great heart-hunger and brain- 
power, her passionate tastes and distastes, are a mighty relief after the bread- 
and-butter heroines who mostly trip it through even our good novels. Max 
is as great an anomaly, in his way, as Emily in hers. From time immemo- 
rial the self-immolation has been appointed to woman ; but this man, open- 
ing his eyes to the evil his indomitable will had wrought upon the woman 
most dear to him, gave himself a living sacrifice for atonement. With stern, 
unwearied self-denial, he bore the sharpest pain, if so he may bring to her 
a gleam of peace. He will have more disciples in his sin than in his suffe^ 
ing; but it is well to know that such a thing is possible, even in conception." 

AVho is the author of this wonderful book? 

A young lady of Baltimore, and her first attempt at writing! It 
seems strange to me that when the identity of the author of " a new 
and original novel" became known as being "a daughter of the 
Soiithland," and a second volume from her pen appeared, it was almost 
completely ignored bfr the " warm admirers " of " Emily Chester." 
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]M'>> Anne r^Ionriire ('riuu; i.s I'rnm a lalcnh-d ianiily. I'iie lu'-L 
translation in English of the celebrated German poem, " Koruer's 
Battle Hymn," I know of, was made by a younger sister — never pub- 
lished. The author of " Emily Chester " was born in the city of Bal- ^ 
timore, and has ever resided in that " city of beauty and talent." 
** Emily Chester" washer first attempt at writing. She became an 
authoress by the merest accident. Had any one told her a month 
before she began the book that she would ever write a novel, she would 
liave laughed at the idea. She was twenty years old when her book 
was written. How true is it "that great events arise from trivial 
(rauses ! " One evening some one carelessly suggested that a circle of 
friends should form an original composition class, upon the plan of a 
reading class — and Miss Crane contribute a novel. The plan was not 
carried out, but the idea of " writing " had fallen upon fertile soil, and 
before the next day Miss Crane resolved to seriously attempt to write 
a book for publication. She began it, and " Emily Chester " was the 
result — she says, " a greater surprise to me than it could have been 
to any one else." A very unusual case was that of the publication 
of this book, and "as an act of justice to the much-maligned race of 
publishers," we state the case. When " Emily Chester " was completed, 
it was taken to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields by a lady who was a 
stranger to them. She was told that they could not even entertain 
the idea of publishing it, as they were overcrowded with previous en- 
gagements; but upon her urging the point, she was politely allowed to 
leave the book for inspection. Within two weeks from that time they 
sent a contract for its publication, addressed to the "Author of * Emily 
Chester ; ' " and it was not until Miss Crane returned the paper signed in 
full that they knew the name of the writer whose novel they had bound 
themselves to publish. They were aware that it was a first attempt, 
and that the author was a woman. Miss Crane's literary life has been 
peculiarly exempt from those trials and discouragements which tradi- 
tion has led us to believe are almost inseparable from the career of a 
young, unknown author. Miss Crane is a contributor of brilliant 
stories and poems to our magazines — among others to the " Galaxy" 
and " Putnam's Monthly." 

Her second book, entitled " Opportunity," was published at the close 
of 1867, and was welcomed by the many admirers of " Emily Ches- 
ter," although it did not create such a furore. It is thus noticed in 
a Southern journal, by Paul H. Hayne, the poet : 
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" This is no common romance. Depending but slightly upon the nitare 
of its plot and outward incidents, ita power is almost wholly concentmed 
upon a deep, faithful, subtle analysis of character. Indeed, it is rather t 
series of peculiar psychological studies, than a novel in the ordinary sense of 
the term. True insight, genuine imagination, a somewhat unique experienoe 
of life, are everywhere apparent in its elaborate, careful, and not unfrequently 
profound portraitures. Even the faults of the work are such as could actrce- 
ly have had their origin in a commonplace mind. A morbid, exaggerated 
force of introspection, laying bare to their very roots the motives of human 
action, strikes the reader sometimes with a shuddering distaste, the sort of 
feeling one would experience in beholding too deep and merciless a di88e^ 
tion of anv diseased condition, whether of bodv or heart ! Yet how canooe 
fail to admire the strong and subtle gifls by which such results are attained? 
Moreover, the grneral purpose of the story is noble and exalted. A purity 
of aim some might call transcendental distinguishes its central morale. But 
its unworldly suggestiveness is charming. Two male characters — brothew 
— divide the reader's interest. One is a brilliant, susceptible, but frivolous 
nature, possessing, no doubt, capacities for good, yet too feeble to arrest and to 
develop them. The other is a strong, passionate, manly, upright soul, who, 
in the blackest hours of misfortune and doubt, feels (as that gallant Chris- 
tian gentleman, Freilerick Robinson, was wont to observe) that there are in- 
stinctive spiritual truths — the *great landmarks of morality ' — which aman 
(in the midnight of skepticism) must cling to, would he avoid destruction. 
These brothers, so diverse in temperament, encounter and fall in love with 
the same woman. She is little more than a girl in years, but her heart and 
intellect are strangely precocious : and not merely precocious, but wonder- 
ful in the exceptional character of their endowments. Her fascination radi- 
ates chiefly from within. To Grahame Ferguson — the elder and weaker bro- 
ther — she is led unconsciously to give her affection. 

"*Ah!* says the author, referring to this singular heroine — 'Ah! the marvelloM 
fa.ocination of these beautiful-ugly women. To watch the loveliness they seem to keep 
as too sacred for ordinary eyes, slowly dawn and reach a divine perfection in your sight, 
what mortal man can withstand ? If it be only a faint, momentary wild-rose flush upon 
the usually colorless cheek, a single flash or passing gleam in the lustreless eyes, if yoa 
know it to be your very own, that yon alone have created it, no glory of Greek art 
can so stir you ! This was the miracle Grahame wrought daily, and yet so differently, 
that he waited each time in expectancy as uncertain as intense. ** This is the true, 
essential beauty!" he was tempted to exclaim. Another truth he awoke to, as be 
listened to her careless talking, with ever-increasing wonder. Not only was it that U 
recognised her absolute originality, her large structure of mind, but that her thoughts 
seemed radiant with that gleam which ^' never was on sea or land," her sentences musical 
with nature's own harmony.' 

"Very speedily, however, the shallow, sensuous natujfe of the man be- 
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tra>'8 itself by an irrecoverable act of self-committal, and there is a passion- 
ate though secret renunciation of him on the part of Harvey Berney, (the 
heroine's name,) which is depicted with a refined and searching skill, a de- 
gree of mind-knowledge and soul-knowledge that are unquestionably remark- 
able. We cannot follow the various complications of the narrative. It is 
at a later date that Grahame's brother, Doughus, makes the acquaintance of 
Miss Berney. These two were evidently fitted for each other ; strength to 
strength, purity to purity, passion to passion. But one of those errors, ap- 
parently so trifling, in reality pregnant with fate and death, came between 
and separated them. 

" Douglas was not permitted even to tell his love. Yet how the true, loyal, 
noble spirit rises gradually from the depression of the blow, and finds com- 
fort in the arms of duty^ which are finally transformed into the arms of hap- 
piness ! 

" Grahame's destiny is of another and sadder kind. It never occurred to 
him that 

*■ To bear is to conquer our fate.' 

Therefore he yields to disappointment and all its insidious temptations, 
sinks lower and lower in the moral scale, and may finally be regarded as one 
of those dead souls which, though freed from absolute sensuality, are yet the 
*bounden slaves' of enjiui^ sloth, discontent, and that host of effeminate 
vices which in certain moods are more revolting to us than downright, mon- 
strous, Satanic wickedness. 

" Underneath the surface of Miss Crane's story and its characterizations, 
there runs a vein of meaning which onlv the attentive reader will clearlv 
comprehend. She shows how * opportunities ' may be neglected to the utter 
misery of the individual ; but she rightly and philosophically represents 
these ' opportunities ' as often coming in such * questionable guise,' that 
an inspired foresight alone could be expected to take advantage of them. 
Thus, it is not in the ignorant neglect of * opportunity ' that she pretends to 
find the seeds of guilt or folly, but in thai Uhgical and disloyal /aithiessness 
which sinks weakly under the ban of circumstance, accepts tamely its awards, 
and never, with the superb audacity of the * Great Heart,' strives to force 
a way upward, in the very teeth of what we are too apt to call falsely * provi- 
dential decrees.' In this way the unlucky Grahame sinks to a level below 
our contempt. Pursuing an opposite course, his brother not only vanquishes 
the desperation and despair which beset his reason, but grasps, finally, the 
serene rewards of an unselfish, manful endurance. 

" We close our notice of Miss Crane's production with the remark that no 
tale has recently appeared. North or iSouth, which is so full of rich evidences 
of genuine psychological power, a profound study of character in some of 
its most unique spiritual and mental manifestations, and fervid artistic aspi- 
rations, destined to embody themselves gloriously in the future." 
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Miss Crane looks the " woman of genius," having large feature?, her 
nose aquiline and prominent, her mouth large, but rather pleasant, her 
chin firm, her brow moderate and well arched : her eyes are dark, and 
have a bright outlook on this world ; her hair is dark and very luxuri- 
ant — she wears it piled up according to the present "Japanese" style. 
She is tall, but not ungraceful. She prides herself on making all her 
own clothes, and being able to do everything for herself, which is very 
commendable. A friend calls her "an universal genius" who is very 
ambitious, thinking " an intellectual woman ought to do everything." 
The following characteristic paragraph expresses so much, that we 
give it place here, against our better judgment perhaps : " In fact, the 
author of * Emily Chester ' is a steam-engine of a woman, a regular 
locomotive, and flies desperately along the railroad of life ; and one 
must either subside into the train of cars she leads quietly, or be run 
over, perhaps crushed to infinitesimal atoms." Miss Crane has formed 
an " ideal" of what an " authoress " ought to be, and she tries to be it! 
^liss Crane is the centre in her galaxy of nebulous stars in the Monu- 
mental City. 



WORDS TO A "LIED OHNE WORTE." 

All earth has that is rare or is treasurable : 

Long I searched for a token, in vain, 
Worthy to speak of this love so immeasurable, 
Worthy to be both my gift and her gain. 

Nor palace nor glory, 

Nor name high in story. 
These, not these would I bring to my love ; 

But what God gave me 

To raise and to save me, 
This, 't is this I would bring to my love. 

Years go by, and they take what is perishing, 
Tliis world's fashion, which passeth away ; 
That which I give will need but love's cherishing. 
Ever to live and to bloom as to-day. 

Love's silver lining 

Through life's dark clouds shining, 
This, 't is this I would bring to my love; 

All I have shared with none. 

All I have dared with none. 
This, all this I would bring to my love. 
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Pleasure lures, and we follow its beckoning ; 

Fame and honor seem life's best ends ; 
Aught that may stand in our way little reckoning, 
Onward we press, whomsoe'er it offends. 

But when Love's star rises, 

Nought else the soul prizes, 
As earth sinks to darkness when heaven shows light, 

Then seem these empty hands 

Richer than golden strands. 
With love, and love only, to bring to my love. 



WINTER WIND. 



Restless wind of drear December, 

Listened to by dying ember, 
Do you hold the same sad meaning to all other hearts this night? 

Sweeping over land and ocean 

With your mighty, rhythmic motion. 
Has your hasting brought swift wasting to their hope and joy and light? 

To them, does your passing darken 
Night's black shadow as they hearken ; 

Filling it with mystic phantoms, such as throng some haunted spot, 

W^ith the ghosts of joys and pleasures, 
Tortures now that once were treasures ? 

Does your sighing seem the crying of a soul for what is not? 

Does the same weird, weary moaning 

Seem to underlie your toning, 
Whether risen in your strength, or sunk to wailing, fitful blast? 

Do they hear wild, distant dirges 

In your falls or in your surges ? 
Does your swelling seem the knelling for a dead, unburied Past ? 



"FAITH AND HOPE." 

That night, after her mother had fallen asleep, Harvey, scenting tobacco- 
smoke upon the porch, stole down stairs for a quiet talk with Dr. Dan, or 
perhaps an hour of silent sitting, as of yore. At first, it proved to be the 
latter ; for, taking her childish place at his feet, and laying her head upon 
his knee, he put out his hand, and softly stroked her hair with the familiar 
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gesture, but said nothing. Except the necessary aging with years. Dr. Din 
was just the Dr. Dan of old. Presently, he began asking questions lU^vx 
her future plans ; and then the conversation came back to the present, ta^ 
even to the past. 

" Harvey," he asked at last, " do" you ever intend to marry ? " 

The inquiry had arisen somewhat naturally from others which he had pat 
concerning a strong, true-hearted gentleman, whose apparently hopelcas 
devotion to Harvey seemed but to deepen and strengthen with the deepen- 
ing and strengthening of his nature. 

" That is as Qod pleases," she answered, rather sadly. " Uncle," she con- 
tinued presently, and her voice had changed perceptibly, " I was wounded 
terribly, early in the battle of life, and since then I have been among the 
halt and maimed." 

" Yes, I know it," he replied, and his thoughts went sorrowfully and 
silently back to those early days. 

*' Harvey," he said at last, and there was something like despair in his 
tone, " I want you to answer me one question truthfully. You have worked 
and won ; you have been faithful to what God gave you, and have striven 
hard to choose the better part : now tell me, has anything in existenoe 
yielded you real satisfaction? I frittered away my strength and purpose; 1 
wasceil my substance of heart and soul in riotous living, and the punishment 
of spiritual starvation rests rightfully upon me: you did none of thcise thing:s; 
yet tell me what essential, soul -satisfying element has life ever brought 
vou ? " 

For a moment or two the woman sat motionless, not looking at him, nor 
2it the broad, moonlit heavens above her ; but with eyes fixed upon the low, 
dark horizon, and filled with a hungry, wistful light. 

" I shall be satisfied when I awake with His likeness." 

This faith and hope were all she had rescued from that failure which she 
called her life. Ah, me I from the beginning, has any human heart ever 
truly rescued more ? 



LYDIA CRANE. 

"VrOT Doted in the "literature" of our country, yet we cannot con- 
X 1 scientiously omit a place in our volume to the translator of the 
beautiful " Battle Prayer " that we give. If she so desired, she could 
occupy a high position among our " Southland Writers," as a transla- 
tor and as an " original writer." 

Miss Lydia Crane is a daughter of the late Mr. William Crane, for 
many years a merchant in the city of Baltimore ; a man of wealth, 
noted for his extensive contributions to the Baptist Church and chari- 
table institutions. She is a younger sister of the authoress of " Emily 
Chester " and " Opportunity." 

Says a lady who has reverence, admiration, and true, respectful af- 
fection for her : " Lydia Crane is a noble, suffering woman, a martyr 
all her life to nervous disease and curvature of the spine, but who 
rises above pain and wretched health, and studies mathematics when 
every nerve is quivering with anguish." 



KORNER'S BATTLE PRAYER. 

®tUt in Ux (S4ila4it« 

Father, I cry to Thee I 
Rolling around me the smoke of the battle, 
Lightnings surround me and war's thunders rattle. 
Leader of armies, I cry to Thee I 

Father, lead Thou me 1 

Father, lead Thou me I 
Lead me to victory, lead me to dying ; 
Lord, by Thy word, be my labor and trying ; 

Through this world's strife my guide deign to be. 
My God, I discern Thee I 
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My Qod, I discern Thee ! 
As in the murmur of leaves that are falling, 
So in the thunder of battle appalling, 
Fountain of Mercy, I recognize Thee I 

Father, bless Thou me I 

Father, bless Thou me ! 
To Thy hands alone my life is commended ; 
That Thou hast ordained, by Thee must be ended : 
In life and in death wilt Thou bless me I 

Father, I praise Thee I 

Father, I praise Thee I 
If war ever good to the earth has afforded. 
The holiest cause we have saved and rewarded : 
Failing or conquering, I praise Thee I 

To Thee all surrendered be I 



To Thee all surrendered be I 
Though from my heart my life-blood be flowing. 
When from my lips my last prayer is going, 
To Thee, my Grod, I surrender me I 
Father, I cry to Thee I 



GEORGIE A. HULSE McLEOD. 

IT RS. McLEOD is well known as presiding over the " Southern 
3-L Literary Institute," of Baltimore, Maryland — a seminary for 
oung ladies which is well known, throughout the TJnited States. That 
[rs. McLeod is a generous, noble-souled lady, the fact that she gives 
ee tuition to one young lady, the daughter of a deceased Confederate 
•Mier, from each Southern Stiite, amply attests. 

!Mrs. McLeod was born in Florida, at the Naval Hospital near Pen- 
cola, of which her father. Dr. Isaac Hulse, was then surgeon. She 
as left an orphan in infancy. 

Her first books, "Sunbeams and Shadows " and "Buds and Blos- 
ms," wore published in New York, in 1851. Two years after the ap- 
»arance of her books, she was married to Dr. A. W. McLeod, of Hal- 
IX, N. S., where they resided for some time. Her first volume after 
IF marriage was " Ivy Leaves from an Old Homestead," which was 
llowed by " Thine and Mine ; or. The Step-mother's Reward," pub- 
shed by Derby & Jackson, in 1857 — a book that was received with 
uch favor, and inculcating an excellent moral, showing that a step- 
other may supply a mother's place in kindness and care. 

Mrs. McLeod, since the close of the waf, has published two little 
)lumes, "Sea -Drift" and "Bright Memories." The former is a 
ttle story, dealing mainly with school-girls, their ways and thoughts, 
leir joys and trials — a charming book, pure, healthful, and inspiring. 

Mrs. McLeod has been a constant contributor to magazines, etc., 

orth and South, under the signature of "Flora Neale," and other 
71)18 deplume, 

Mrs. McLeod is a very industrious writer, conducting a large school 
iccessfully, and considering her pen-work as a recreation. 

She has recently completed a book for juveniles, entitled "Standing 
ruard," and a novel, the title of which is very inviting, viz., " The 
Hd, Old Story." 

Mrs. McLeod also has in preparation a First-Class Reader, intended 

)r the senior class of the Southern Literary Institute, for which some 

f the most noted writers have contributed. 
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MINE! 

The fresh green robes spring had given to the earth became gorgeous with 
the many-colored blossoms springing up everywhere. The Jane roses clam- 
bered over the lattice-work, and sent in on the breath of the south wind a 
l>erfumed greeting, to woo into the summer air the happy-hearted. 

Never, to Mrs. Rivers, had the summer been so fair, the flowers so loTely. 
A joy within had shed an influence over outward things — a new, deep joy; 
for, with the summer blossoms, a bud of beauty, a living floweret, gave an 
added charm to home. A murmur of praise trembled on her lips, and a 
happy light was in the soft, dark eyes, as she folded the unconscious little 
one so lovingly to her heart, murmuring, "Mine^ all my ow^n!" 

A little child I How the memory of Him who was cradled in a manger 
comes back uj>on us when we look upon such helplessness I Its very weak- 
ness has the power of twining about proud hearts a chain of love and pity, 
that even man's strong hand may not unbind. 

We bless little children, for their presence bringeth purity and joy. 
Around them cluster aflections that are nearer to the love of heaven ; and 
when, from one dwelling and another, the timid doves are won heavenward, 
their flitting leaves a void which may not easily be filled. 

" J/i/ie/" What a spell in that simple word — a strangely solemn influ- 
ence. So to Grace it was. " Mine " is an added charge — an immortal spirit, 
which must learn through me the way to live — the how to die. Far away 
into the future her thoughts were fast flitting, weaving, thus early, visions of 
beauty yet to open upon the baby dreamer. But as shades shut out the sun- 
light, so darker thoughts were blending with them. What if she were called 
away ere it should learn to tread life's changing way ? Even thus another 
had been taken from those leaning upon her love — even thus, for the young 
voices that were echoing around gave to her the name ILsped Jirst to one de- 
parted. It was a sad memory, but one which made them seem the dearer, a 
more ])recious charge. The new tie that so blessed her should not weaken 
their claim, but, as a pure and cherished link, bind them more closely together. 



THE LOST TREASURK 

The blue fades out from the fair summer sky. 
And my flowers have drooped their bright buds ; 

The winds of the autumn are scattering the leaves, 
And chanting a dirge o'er their heads. 

So the love that made earth always summer to me. 
Has failed me and left me alone ; 
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I sit by the ashes all cold on the hearth, 
And weep for the light that is gone. 

I set up, unseen by a stranger's cold eye, 

A stone in my heart's secret shrine : 
" In memory of" — and a name is thereon. 

The name of this lost love of mine. 
I prayed for hini nightly ; I blessed him each day, 

The love and the blessing he scorns ; 
He has crushed from my path the roses I loved. 

And leaves me all pierced by the thorns. 

But murmur not, heart — poor, sorrowful heart ! 

We will keep loving vigil together ; 
It may be some day he will seek us again, 

When with him 'tis less sunshiny weather. 
Let us patiently wait, and pray, and love on ; 

Kindly welcome him back, should he come ; 
But if not, the rich treasures we lose here on earth. 

May be found in a heavenly home. 



" STONEWALL." 

** Let my men have the name ; it belongs more to them than to me." — Jack9on'$ uordt. 

Weep for the mighty dead. 

The nation's joy and pride ; 
Send forth the mournful tidings 

From hill and mountain-side. 
Virginia, shroud thy banners; 

Thou had'st no nobler son; 
Weep, fettered Maryland, for he 

Thy freedom could have won. 

Weep for the hero chieftain 

Who met your greatest need : 
Each Southern home is darkened, 

Each Southern heart must bleed. 
A thousand would have fallen 

To win him from the grave: 
What were a thousand lives to his, 

The good, the true, the brave ? 
28 
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Weep for the good man fallen, 

Ye mothers and ye wives; 
Teach vour children how his virtues 

■r 

May brighten their young lives. 
And to his ])ure example 

Each mother point her son ; 
Bo, though dead, he yet shall live, 

As liveth Wa^shingtonl 

Weep for the great and gifted; 

We all have cause for tears, 
For him in whom shone brightly 

Each virtue that endears; 
And nightly in our praying 

For those who nilc our land, 
At his dear name we falter, 

Then pray for Stonewall's band. 

When the trumpet calls to battle. 

They'll miss the olden spell, 
That ever led to victory. 

O'er mountain, brake, and dell. 
They'll miss his voice in battle, 

And in the hour of prayer, 
By council and by camp-fire ; 

They'll miss him everywhere. 

Oh, wTeathe your brightest banners 

With cypress that shall wave 
Above the spot ye hallow 

As Stonewall Jackson's grave! 
Then, with reverence and love. 

Years hence shall pilgrims stand. 
Sweet memories to garner 

Of Stonewall and his band. 





TEXAS. 
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MRS. FANNIE A. D. DARDEN. 

HE subject of this brief article is a native of Texas. She 
belongs to a thoroughly Southern stock. Her father, Gen- 
eral Mosely Baker, a native of the " Old Dominion State," 
was one of Texas's most distinguished soldiers during her 
struggle with Mexico for independence, and, after peace was declared, 
was her bright, particular star of legal acumen and forensic eloquence. 
Her mother was the only daughter of Colonel Pickett, of North Caro- 
lina, and sister of the historian of Alabama, in which State Fannie 
was educated. 

As a lady of birth and culture, as a litterateur of taste and genius, 
as a native Southerner, and true, unswerving " daughter of the Con- 
federacy/* as the wife of a gallant officer — Captain William Darden, 
of Hood's Texas Brigade — Mrs. Darden's patent of nobility is clear 
and unmistakable, and therefore, with pride and pleasure, Texas pre- 
sents her among " Southland Writers " as one of her representative 
women. 



THE OLD BRIGADE. 



Hood's gallant old brigade I 
Ah ! how the heart thrills, and the pulses leap 

When once again those well-known words are spoken, 
Rending aside tlie clouds that darkly keep 

The present from the past, and bring a token 

From that weird, shadowy land, whose silence is unbroken ! 
Hood's gallant old brigade ! what memories throng 

With the swift rush as of a torrent leaping; 
And far-off strains of high, heroic song 

Come like a rolling wave majestic sweeping, 

Wiien that mute chord is struck which stirs our souls to weeping I 
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And was it not a dream, those glorious days 
When hope her banner proudly waved before us ; 

When, in the genial light of freedom's blaze. 
We lived and breathed with her bright heaven o'er u^, 
While ever\' hill and vale rang out her lofty chorus ? 

When our loved State (whose one bright, glorious star 
Her lonely vigil keeps o'er earth and ocean) 

Poured forth her sons at the first cry of war, 
Which thrilled each soul with patriot emotion, 
And claimed from those brave hearts their loAiest devotion. 

Nay, 't was no dream, those four long years, when war 
With gloating triumph rode her bloody car. 
Dragging, enchained, o*er fierce and stormy fields. 
Her bleeding victims at her chariot wheels. 
Nay, 't was no dream, though vanished are the days 

When glory's splendid pageant moved before us. 
Though now no more is seen the lurid blaze 

Which from each gory field lit up the heaven o'er us — 
Though fallen is that flag, once proudly floating 

Above the battle's roar where heroes fought 
With more than Spartan valor, there devoting 

Those hearts, whose flame from freedom's shrine was caught, 

To that loved cause, the freedom which they sought. 

Hood's gallant old brigade I where are they now ? 

Those souls of fire, who on the bloody plain 
Of proud Manassas swept the usurping foe 

Before them, as the rushing hurricane 
Its fatal vengeance wreaks and spreads its mighty woe. 
Oh ! where are those whose blood baptized the soil 

Of Sharpsburg and the sombre Wilderness, 
Who, through long years of strife, and pain, and toil, 

No want could sadden, and no power depress — 
Who cliargcd the foe on Malvern's fatal hill. 

And where the mountain's brow frowns darkly down 
C)n Boonsboro', and on the historic field 

Whore Richmond looked on deeds whose high renown 
Amazed the world, and in the valley deep 
Where Chickamauga's heroes gently sleep ? 

But few remain of those, who, side by side. 
Together braved the storm ; and far and wide 
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IIooiVs Texans sleep a dreamless sleep, nor mark 
Tlie times nor changes, nor the heavy cloud 

That wraps their once-loved land in pall so dark. 
The past has fled, but thickly memories crowd 

Upon us, and the phantom years return 
With distant echoes from its shadowy shore. 

Our bosoms throb, our hearts within us burn; 
We hear again the deep artillery's roar, 

And see our banner in the light of day 
Borne high aloft upon the buoyant air ; 

And columns deep of those who wore the gray 
Are marshalled as of yore — the foe to dare. 

The past comes once again, and memories throng 
With the swift rush as of a torrent leaping ; 

And far-off strains of high, heroic song 
Come like a rolling wave majestic sweeping. 
When that mute chord is struck which stirs our souls to weeping. 

The past comes once again, but stays not long ; 
Its forms dissolve, its glorious splendors fade, 

But still is heard the burden of its song : 

And distant ages shall the strain prolong. 
Which tells thy immortal deeds, Hood's gallant old brigade I 



SIRS. MAUD J. YOUNG. 

■jITRS. :M. J. YOUNG, daughter of Col. N. Fuller, Houston, Texas, 
jjA. is a native of North Carolina. Through her father she is a liDeal 
(l«'soondant of John Rolf and his wife, Pocahontas, and blood kindred 
of the Randolphs of "Turkey Island" and "Roanoke," and of the 
Hollings, of Virginia. Her great-grandfather, Michael Pacqueneita 
Huguenot from Bordeaux, France, came to this country after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and is mentioned in Hawkes's History of 
North Carolina as a freeholder in that State in 1723. 

On her mother's side she is descended from the Dunbars, Rragg«, aod 
Ikaxtons, of Maryland and Virginia ; and the Marshall?, of Marsh 
Place, Ksscx, England. Her grandfather, Dr. John ISIarshall, a man 
of vast eruditi(m and finished accomplishments of mind and manner, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford ; Trinity College, Oxford, confe^ 
ring upon him two degrees. After completing his education, during a 
travelling tour in this country, he met Miss Mary Bragg, (auntof Gen- 
t lal Rragg, of the Confederate Army,) and became so enamored of the 
fair AnuTJcan that he did not return to P^ngland until he had wooed 
and won lier for his wife. Their youngest daughter is the mother of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Miss Fuller was nuirried in her twentieth year to Dr. S. O. Young, 
of South Carolina, a man of superior mind, thorough cultivation, and 
elegant a<ldre^s. His family are connected by ties of blood and fre- 
(pient intermarriage with the Bonners, Lees, Pressleya, Calhouns, and 
Bonhams, families whose names are interwoven with the literary, po- 
litical, judicial, religious, and military history of South Carolina since 
the iirst Ivcvoluti<»n. He died the first year of their marriage, leaving 
an only son, to whose e<lucation and training Mrs. Young's life has 
been devoted. Tins son is now, after having completed his college s»tu- 
dies un<ler (icneral Lee at Lexington, pursuing the study of his pro- 
ftssion at the Medical Scliool in New Orleans, and bids fair to l)e a 
worthy representative of liis family name and honors. 

Afler showing jMrs. Young to be so truly a daughter of the South, 

it need scarcely be added that she was true to the traditions of her 
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race in the lute struggle. During the war, her pen, guided by the 
thrilling impulses of her soul, dropped words of comfort and songs of 
lire that soothed the souls and inspired the hearts of her countrymen 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. The r)th Regiment of Hood's 
Texas Brigade sent their worn and bloody flag home to her, after it 
l»ad been covered with glory on a hundretl battle-fields. »She was en- 
shrined in thousan<ls of stern, true hearts, under the title of " The Con- 
federate Lady " and " The Soldier's Friend." The commanding gene- 
ral of the Trans-MLssissippi Department caused her appeals to be pub- 
lished by thousands and distributed through the army during the dark 
(lays after Lee's surrender, when it was still hoj)ed that Texas would 
constitute herself the refuge and bulwark of that cause which none 
could deem then " lo.st/' General Kirby Smith, General Magruder, 
<reneral Joseph Shelby, and "The Confederate La<ly" came out in a 
pajKir addressed to the '* Soldiers and Citizens of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona." This sheet, whose thrilling and soul-stirring appeals 
were enoui^h to have created heroic rest)lutions under the very ribs 
of death, was printed by military c<jnimand, and posted in the towns 
and served broadcast over camps and country. 

Since the war, Mrs. Young has in all her writings made more or 
less practical application of her subjects to the times ; comforting, con- 
soling, and encouraging her people — yet never bating one jot or tittle 
of her convictions concerning the past. To fail is not to be wrong, we 
can acknowledge defeat without l)elieving ourselves in error, is her 
maxim. A distinguished officer of General "Stonewall" Jackson's 
regiment, after a visit to Texas, writes of her as "the vestal matri)n, 
guarding with religious and patriotic devotion the home-altars of her 
beloved State." 

In an essay entitled " Weimar," she exclaims : 

" Shall any young Southron fall into despair, or feel that he can never 
achieve greatness or (listinction, now that his patrimonial acres and slaves 
are gone, when ho roads thv great Schiller congratulatinj; himself UfK^n the 
])OSHossion of an income of one hundred and twenty dollars? CfO to your 
libraries, my young countryTuen, and road the splendid thoughts that (>od 
Hent Schiller in his poverty, and see how, in his hum!)ie cottage, in the capital 
of a duchy whose entire territory is scarcely larger than your plantation, he 
made a glorious fame, and crowned the hrow of his native land with wreaths 
as immortal as her mountains, and beautiful and bright as the sparklfug 
waves of her hroad, blue Rhine I " 
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Ajrain she writes: 
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" To contemplate Weimar, her insignificant territory, her poverty, bfT 
weakness, her dependence, and to see her become the nursing mother of the 
whole German Empire, and that too, not by wealth, or arms, or diplomanr, 
])Ut simply through the mental powers of her children, we are constnuoed 
tf) admit that the grande^st possibilities of humanity lie within the grasp of 
every condition ; and that the watchword of youth should be that terse kt 
comprehensive command of the Bible, 'Despise not the day of small thingi' 
The best things of this world have owed nothing to extraneous circumstances 
— the power has been from within — fiishioning, elevating, and purifying th« 
individual, then the masses. No thought of failure should weaken yoor 
energies. * Heart within, and God overhead/ You have not only a right 
to the brightest hopes, but a solemn duty to make those hopes veritiei." 

Mrs. Young has written under several nojns de plume. Her two 
works of greatest length are "Cordova," a religious novel, and a work 
on botany, soon to be issued, illustrative principally of the flora of 
Texas. Kssays, short poems, and stories for magazines and nei«- 
paper publications, make up the bulk of her writings. 

ISimuis, in his volume of Southern poems, has her "Song of the 
Texas Ranger." It wjis published originally without her name, as 
the most of her war poems were. 

She has embodied in stories several of the legends of her State— 
among them, one of the famous watering-place, Sour Lake. Under 
the garb of a fairy story, she relates the story of secession, and the 
downfall of the Confederacy, pointing, in conclusion, to the only hope 
of happiness left us — laborj and an unselfah devotion to the welfare of 
each other, 

A leading paj>er, in speaking of this, says : 

*' *The Legend of Sour Lake,' by M. J. Y., is really one of the finest prose 
poems we have read for many a day. Though not in verse, it is genuine 
]>oetry from beginning to end. Would that all the wild and beautiful 
legends of our wide field of poetic tre:isures — Texas — could be put in endur- 
iuiT form bv the literarv artist. This romantic Indian tradition, so beauti- 
fully riMidered, and whose glorious symbolisms are so happily applied to the 
instruction of the Stuitheru people, will not die." 

Rev. Mr. Carnos. himself one of the purest and most talented of 
writers, says that tlie *' * Legend of Sour Lake ' is a tale worthy the 
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author of Undine itself," etc. The proprietors of the Lake presented 
the writer with the freedom of the springs. 

One of Mrs. Young's best productions is an essay upon the relative 
character of the mind of man and woman. She takes ground against 
the " New School lights," denying woman's mental equality in kind, 
though }<he claims it for her in degree. She has chosen Milton and 
his " Paradise Lost," and Mrs. Browning and her ** Drama of the 
Exile," as illustrations of her theory. The essay is too long to give 
entire, and to make quotations would only be an unsatisfactory mar- 
ring of the whole. The " Telegraph " has been the most frequent 
medium of her communications, Mr. Cashing, its editor, being the 
Nestor of the pre^s in her State, and the kindly guardian of every 
genius in its boundaries. 

The writer of this sketch is reluctant to leave her pleasant task 
without making some mention of the sweet atmosphere of sympathy 
and feeling which emanates from and surrounds Mrs. Young in her 
social and private life, and of the brilliant light which her genius 
sheds upon those who come in immediate contact with her. Not only 
are her conversational powers incomparable and her manners perfect, 
but she has that silent tact and ready understanding which brings 
forward the best that is in those about her, and makes them feel, after 
leaving her, that they have themselves shone in truer and sweeter 
colors than their every-day garb. She is enveloped in incense from 
grateful hearts day by day ; she Ls the " comforter," the " Christian," 
to those who come within her orbit. In her town, and in the countrv 
surrounding, no l)ride is pleased with the adjustment of her orange- 
blossoms unless Mrs. Young's fingers have helped to arrange them ; 
no schoolboy is satisfied with his prize until she has smiled upon it. 
Grief comes to be folded to her heart, and happiness begs for her 
smile. She has drunk herself most deeply of the cup of sorrow — she 
has been scorched bv the flames of affliction : but she has risen refreshed 
and strong from the bitter drauglit ; she has come out briglitened and 
purified, " even as refined gold " from the heat of the furnace. 

In person, Mrs. Young is tall, with a commanding grace. She has 
beautiful dark eyes, an expressive mouth, and a soft, clear voice. 
Clad always in soft, black, flowing robes, and moving, as she does, 
like a dream, her memory haunts all who have once seen her, and her 
wonderful presence leaves a sense of itself wherever she has been. 
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HousTOS, XotemheTy IJMM. 

Soldiers and Officers of the Fifth Regiment 
OF Hood's old Brigade: 

My Dear Brothers: I received from your committee — D. C. Farmer, 
Capt. Company A; W. T. Hill, Capt. Company D; and A. C. Woodall.lrt 
Lieut. Company D — the letter, and the worn and battle-torn flag you did 
me the honor to send. Words are totally inadequate to express my feelings. 
The 8th of October will ever be remembered by me as the proudest of my 
life, yet mingled with the deepest sadness ; for, more eloquent than speech, 
more powerful than CiesarV gaping wounds, w^as the story told by its blood- 
stained, weather-beaten, bullet-scarred folds. 

The weary march, the aching feet and throbbing brow, the cold bivouac, 
the lonely picket, the perilous scout, the gloomy hospital, the pride and 
pomp of battle array, the shock of arms, the victor\% and oh ! thoee silent, 
nameless, grass-grown mounds, strewn from Richmond to Gettysburg, from 
Chickamauga and Knoxville to the Wilderness and Petersburg — niounds 
whose shadows rest cold and dark upon a thousand hearts and homes in our 
once bright and happy Texits — all these came rushing thick and trooping 
over heart and brain ; and, clasping the bloody banner to my heart, with a 
burst of tearful anguish, I could but exclaim : ** Oh that my eyes were a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep over the slain of my people I" 

Maximilinn\s august dame felt not half the pride and delight when upon 
her brow wjis placed the glittering crown of Mexico, that I do in being made 
the custodian of your flag. It shall be preserved as long as one of my name 
or blood exists. And when my son and younger brother gird them for the 
strife, I shall place the Bible and that flag before them, and on those fcwear 
them to fidelity to (iod and the Confederacy, to Lil>erty and Truth; and, in- 
voking the benediction and guardianship of Heaven and the countless army 
of martyrs — swelled to a countless number by the slain of our Southland- 
deem them fully panoplied and armed for the 

"Battle-field of Rrrnies, 
Or the battle-field of life.- 

You bid me " hang the flag upon the outer walls," to strike terror to the 
hearts of the cowards skulking at home. Ah ! my noble brothers of the 
Fifth I if the sable-clad forms of the mourning women and children — if the 
numberless maimed soldiers who greet us at every turn — if the cold contempt 
of prou<l beauty's eye — if the averted faces of our gray-haired sires — if the 
form of the Confederacy, beleaguered with foes and bleeding at ever}* vein, 
strike no remorse, and inspire no patriotic deeds, think you this flag will? 
They are joined to their idols — money-making and selfish ease; so we will 
let them alone, hoping for the day soon to come when you shall return and 
scourge them from the land. If honor or peace or safety were depending 
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upon them, we would long ago have worn the Yankee yoke and ate the 
bread of slaves. But, thank God ! our liberties have not been in their keep- 
ing, but in theirs who sprang to arms as the first gun from Sumt<}r awoke the 
echoes of the South ; and well have you proved yourselves worthy of the 
task. You have saved us (under (Jod) from destruction, and made our name 
the most glorious on earth. Already we sec the daystar of peace ; and no 
men have so contributed to its rising as '* the soldiers under Lee." With a 
worshipful love and enthusiitsm, our State contemplates the deeds of IIood*3 
Brigade. From the first hour that you drew your battle-blades, glory adopt- 
ed you as her own ; and fame, plucking the brightest star from her crown, 
placed it on your banner, and the world has watched it since, growing in 
magnificence and brilliancy, ever in the forefront of conflict, gleaming like 
a Pharos of hope and success over the black and surging billows of a hun- 
dred battles. Methinks, in ages to come, should our beloved land be called 
to pass through another long and bloody struggle like this, that the old worn 
and tattered banner of the Fifth will be taken like the ** heart of Bruce" 
along to the field, and when numbers overwhelm and all seems lost, they 
will fling it to the breeze, knowing that power almost to waken the dead 
lives in it^ heart-stirring folds, and that its faded cross and blood-stained 
stars will C4ill to them like a clarion to rise and strike — to be worthy of being 
the countrymen and descendants of " The Old Texas Brigade." 

Y'ou ask that I shall, with it, wave you a welcome when you return. Ah ! 
the very thought of that return thrills me with emotion. I weep for joy. 
That day, so looked for, so long delayed, so sought for at God's throne, day 
and night, by a thousand grief-worn, anxious hearts — in that day how doubly 
sacred shall this flag seem, when, with tearful eyes, we shall speak of the 
noble dead who fell bearing it onward ! We will remember that 

" Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a cos^tly (lye; 
It hath lain on many bosoms 

Where no other shroud shall lie.'' 

And thus revering them, doubly dear shall be the blessed fruits that their 
toils and yours have won for us. God in his mercy grant that no more of 
your numbers shall fall, and that, ere many months shall have rolled away, 
you may crown your muskets with roses, and, with your bands playing 
" Home, Sweet Home," turn your feet away from the bloody grounds of the 
old Mother Stiite to the quiet hearths and loving hearts in your proud prairie 
homes! 

Then will our State rise up to meet you ; streets and thoroughfares will 
be crowded; old men, leaning upon their staves, with trembling hands will 
shade their eyes to better behold the warriors who have won such imperish- 
able renown, such good things for the country as to enable them, when the 
summons comes, to lay their gray heads calmly down in the grave, feeling 
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that all ia well in the land that you defended. In the name of the God of 
Israel they will bless you. Matrons, feeling nobler than the grandest old 
Roman mothers, will hail you as sons. Young men will say, ** They arc my 
countrymen," and will grow braver and purer and nobler with the thought; 
young mai<lens, blushing at the very excess of their enthusiasm and admira- 
tion, will wave you a loving welcome of smiles and tears. Your modier?, 
wives, sisters — ah I I cannot proceed, my feelings overwhelm me. Gud has- 
ten the day — hiusten the day ! 

With de^p gratitude and aftcction, honored Fifth Regiment, I remain ever 
your friend and i)roud countrywoman, 

M. J. YousG. 



MISS MOLLIE E. MOORE. 

FURNISHED BY A GENTLEMAN OF TEXAS. 

"T^ATURE has wrouglit such profusion of beauty over the prairies 
JLl of Western Texas, tliat the lover of the romantic and picturesque 
is often too much bewildered, as he travels the rolling hills and mimic 
mountains about the upper tributaries of the Colorado and the Gua- 
dalupe, to decide where she has been most lavish of her exquisite 
touches. 

But would you find yourself lost in a Western Eden, and believe 
that you had passed, unwitting, into the spirit-land? Then pause in 
your travels amid the hills of the " Rio San Marcos." 

Ask you how, away in this solitude, the mocking-bird learns to 
sing the thousand songs she never heard of bird, or instrument, or 
human voice? 

Answer your own question, by finding the forest, prairie, flower 
and foliage, the winds and waters burdened with the very spirit of 
song : the vocal organs of the happy bird are only the instrument 
through which the music gushes. 

And here it was, before she was nine years old, our Texas poetess, 
Mollie E. Moore, first sang her tuneful songs — and, without a 
master other than nature's voice, learned, like her feathered friend, 
to sing the songs she never heard; and, like that mistress of the winged 
minstrels, she sang " because she could not help it." Poetry gushed 
from her peii as the mere instrument of utterance. She is our " Texas 
Mocking-bird." 

Dr. Moore emigrated from the banks of the Coosa, in the State of 
Alabama, where "Mollie" was born, when she was a mere child, and 
found a home in Texas such as we have described. Here he resided 
till his child, the only daughter of a large family, had imbibed the 
elements of poesy. He could command but few advantages of educa- 
tion for his children beyond their home circle; but he had some books, 
and a taste for natural beauty and natural science. His wife, too, had 
a gift for song and versification, readily caught by their little darling. 
No bird sang, or wind sighed, or grasshopper chirruped, or prairie- 
plume nodded, that Mollie*s heart did not respond ; and the passion 
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for natural beauty, in all its thousand phases, that she sketches 
with the hand of magic, was so deeply inwoven with her very b 
that she lived a kind of fairy-life during her few years on the b 
of the " Rio San Marcos." But read her own sweet song of her c 
hood's home : 

"THE RIVER SAN MARCOS." 

Far o*er the hills and toward the dying day, 
Set like a heart — a living heart — deep, deeji 
Within the bosom of ite wide prairies, 
Lies the valley of San Marcos. And there, 
A princess, roused from slumber by the kiss 
Of balmy southern skies, the river springs 
From out her rocky bed, and hastens on. 
Far down the vale, to give her royal hand 
In marriage to the waiting Guadalupe. 

Like some grim giant keeping silent watch. 

While from his feet some recreant daughter flies. 

Above, the hoary mountain stands, his head 

Encircled by an emerald-pointed crown 

Of cedars, strong as those of Lebanon, 

That bow their sombre creste, and woo the wind. 

Drunken with fragrance, from the vale below. 

About his brow, set like a dusky chain^ 

The mystic race-paths run — his amulet — 

And nestled squarely 'gainst his rugged breast. 

Perched quaintly 'mong the great, scarred rocks that hang 

Like tombstones on the mountain-side, the nest 

The falcon built still lingers, though the wing 

Tliat swept the gathering dust from oflf our shield 

Hath long since drooped to dust ! 



And here, down sloping to the water's marge. 
The fields, all golden with the harvest, come : 
And here, the horseman, reining in his steed 
At eve, will pause, and mark the village spires 
Gleam golden in the setting sun, and far 
Acn>ss a deeply-furrowed field will glance 
With idle eye upon a stately hill, 
That, girt with cedars, rises like a king 
To mark the farther limit of the field. 
T was here, between the hill and river, stood 
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A shaded cottage ; and its roof was low 

And dark, and vine^ that twined the porch but served 

To hide the blackness of its wall. But then 

'Twas home, and "heaven is near us in our childhood." 

And I wjis but a child; and summer days, 

That since have oftentimes seemed long and sad, 

Were fleeter then than even the morning winds 

That sent my brother's fairy bark, well balanced. 

In safety down the river's tide. Alas I 

Is there, can there be aught in all the world 

To soothe the sick soul to such perfect rest 

As filled its early dreams? Is there no fount, 

Like that of old, so madly sought by Leon, 

Where the worn soul may bathe and rise renewed ? 



Well I remember, 
Down where the river makes a sudden bend, 
Below the ford, and near the dusky road, 
Upon her bosom sleeps a fairy isle, 
Enwreathed about with snowy alder-boughs. 
And tapestried with vines that bore a flower 
Whose petals looked like drops of blood — 
We c^illeil it " Lady of the Bleeding Heart" — 
And through it wandered little careless paths. 

And o'er this living gem 

The very skies seemed bluer, and the waves 

That rippled round it threw up brighter spray. 

Upon the banks for hours I 've stood, and longed 

To bjisk amid its shades ; and when at last 

My brother dragged, with wondrous care, his boat — 

Rude- fashioned, small, and furnished with one oar — 

Acro."« the long slope from the stately hill 

Where it was built, ne'er did Columbus' heart 

Beat with a throb so wild upon that shore 

Unknown to any save to him, as ours 

When, with o'erwearied hands and labored breath, 

We steered in safety o'er the dangerous way, 

And stood, the monarchs of that fairy realm I 

My brother ! how I wish our wayward feet 

Once more could feel that lordly pride — our hearts 

Once more know all their cravings satisfied I 

• 
Sweet valley of San ^larcos I few are the years 

That since have linked their golden hands and fled 
29 
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Like spirits down the valley of the past ; 
And yet it seems a weary time to me I 
Sweet river of San Marcos ! the openings seen 
Between thy moss-hung trees, like golden paths 
That lead through Eden to heaven's fairer fields. 
Show glimpses of the broad, free, boundless plains 
That circle thee around. Thine own prairies ! 
How my sad spirit would exult to bathe 
Its wings, all heavy with the dust of care, 
Deep in their glowing beauty I How my heart, 
O'ershadowed with the cloud of gloom, would wake 
To life anew beneath those summer skies I 

Oh, river of my childhood ! fair valley-queen I 
Within thy bosom yet at morn the sun 
Dips deep his golden beams, and on tliy tide. 
At night, the stars — the silver stars — are mirrored ; 
Through emerald marshes yet thine eddies curl, 
And yet that fairy isle in beauty sleeps, 
(Like her of old who waits the wakening kiss 
Of some true knight to break her magic sleep;) 
And yet, heavy with purple cups, the flags 
Droop down toward the mill; but I — ohl I 
No more will wander by thy shores, nor float 
At twilight down thy glassy tide I — no more. 
And yet, San Marcos, when some river-flower. 
All swooning with its nectar-drops, is laid 
Before my eyes, its beauty scarce is seen 
For tears which stain my eyelids, and for dreams 
Which glide before me of thy fairy charms, 
And swell my heart with longing. 
Sweet river of San Marcos I 

Dr. Moore afterward removed to near Tyler, in Smith County. 
Texas, where a more cultured association soon developed another 
phase of his daughter's life ; and the many modest verses that never 
expected to see the light, but which the poet always retains with affec- 
tion, as bearing with them the history of the spirit's joys in its bud- 
dings, found their way, through admiring friends, to the light they 
would scarcely bear without the photograph of the girlish writer to 
vindicate their unpretending juvenility. 

It was not long (in her fifteenth year) till some of her verses found 
their way into the " Houston Telegraph," then under the editorship 
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of the acute and scholarly E. H. Gushing, Esq. With the ready 
appreciation of a man of wit and letters, Mr. Gushing encouraged and 
invited the contributions of the young and gifted writer, without know- 
ing how young and uninstructed she was. Further information induced 
Mr. Gushing to invite, and procured a visit to his family of his youth- 
ful contributor. Like the true patron of genius, he sought, by every 
proper aid, to afford it the means of development. He and his noble- 
hearted wife prevailed upon her parents to allow their daughter to 
become a member of their family whenever they could part with her 
^ society at home, and, in the absence of good schools, (all broken up 
by the events of the war,) avail herself of the use of his personal 
instruction, and his extensive and well-selected library. 

Thus for three years, until after the close of the war, our young 
writer spent a large portion of her time in the city of Houston, in 
association with ladies and gentlemen of cultured intellect, and in the 
reading and study that have developed her taste, and made her the 
true poetess and the elegant aiKl charming woman — a favorite in 
every circle in which she moves. Somewhat subsequent to this period, 
we believe it was, she received the aid in her selections of reading and 
study of the somewhat mystic and profound critic and theologian, 
Rev. J. E. Games. 

Miss Moore's pen has never been long idle ; and although but few 
of her productions have seen the light, her literary correspondence 
has widened, and her prose as well as poetic writings have grown 
voluminous for one still so voung. 

In 1866, her father removed, with his family, to Galveston, thus 
bringing his daughter's two homes within a few hours of each other, and 
giving her additional advantages of society and the seaside promptings 
to her muse. 

A season of travel through the East and North with Mr. Gushing's 
family and some other friends, the meeting with many writers of note, 
and, above all, that monster to all young authors, the publisher, 
and seeing a volume of her own thoughts collected and published by 
her friend and patron, were the prominent events of the next season. 
Then came that terrible shock — her first great grief — the death of 
her loving and excellent mother, each event, in its turn, giving a new 
tinge to her productions, or hushing her muse to silence in the pres- 
ence of unutterable thoughts and emotions. 

Thus a large family of brothers, the younger ones scarcely beyond 
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infancy, together with her widowed and stricken father, were thrown 
entirely upon the care and affection of this slender and frail girl of 
books and poetic vocation. Yet, as if with one of her own intuitions, 
she adapted herself to the necessities around her Tvith a maturity aud 
earnestness beyond praise. Yet never has her life appeared more 
beautiful, nor her pen gushed with a more full and genuine inspiratiou, 
than when discharging, with such tender devotion, all these onerous 
cares thus devolving upon her. 

It must not be inferred, because Miss Moore's very versatile muse 
oft grapples with the grave and the lofty, or weeps in sadness, draped 
in gloom, that her life and manners are usually austere, or her pen 
always clothed in mourning. On the contrary, she illustrates a trait 
not uncommon with poets and persons of exalted fancy. In conversa- 
tion with friends, in society, and in the hospitalities of her own house, 
she wears a cheerfulness and humor that would leave an impression 
of the happy girl taking life and its cares rather lightly. Many of 
her fugitive pieces illustrate this joyous temper, and prove her humor 
to be genuine. The poem which follows coiitains the scintillations of 
a merry heart : , 

STEALING ROSES THROUGH THE GATE. 

Long ago, do you remember, 

When we sauntered home from school, 
As the silent gloaming settled, 

With its breezes light and cool? 
When we passed a stately mansion. 

And we stopped, remember, Kate, 
How we spent a trembling moment 

Stealing roses through the gate? 

But they hung so very tempting, 

And our eager hands were small, 
Aud the bars were wide — oh I Kat^, 

We trembled ; but we took them all I 
Aud we turned with fearful footsteps, 

For you know 'twas growing late; 
But the flowers, we hugged them closely, 

Roses stolen through the gate I 

Well, the years have hasted onward, 
Aud those happy days are flown ; 
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Golden prime of early childhood, 
Laughing moments spent and gone I 

But yester e'en I pa83ed your cottage, 
And I saw, oh I careless Kate, 

Handsome Percy bending downward — 
Stealing roses through the gate! 

Stealing roses where the willow 

0*er the street its long bough dips I 
Stealing roses — yes, I'd s>vear it — 

Stealing roses from your lips I 
And I heard a dainty murmur, 

Cooing round some blessed fate: 
Don't deny it ! wa^^ n't Percy 

Stealing rosc^j through the gate? 

We do not propose writing a critique upon her productions, but 
must make note of a few pieces that show her versatility. We open 
the volume of poems, that casket of jewels, (" Minding the Gap, and 
Other Poems,") presented to the public by Gushing & Gave, Houston, 
1867, the first literary production (we believe) ever published in 
Texas; and the very dedication to her friend and patron will indicate 
the originality, the tenderness, and poetic beauty of Miss Moore's 
mental constitution. First in the compilation is "Minding the Gap," 
which is suggested by a custom prevalent in the rural districts of 
Texas, which may not be understood elsewhere. At bar vest- time, a 
length of the fence is let down to allow the wagons to pass to and fro. 
To keep cattle out, the children are set " minding the gap." It 
evinces one of her strong peculiarities. Its description is exceed- 
ingly graphic and beautiful, while the style of transition, from the 
simple idea of "minding the gap" in the field-fence, to the hcartful 
reflections upon those "open places of the heart," where, in maturer 
life, the spirit's foes are ever seeking such wily entrance, is not only 
tender to tears, but mav be said to be one of Miss Moore's decided 
individualities. 

MINDING THE GAP. 

There Is a radiant beauty on the hills — 

The year before us walks with added bloom; 

But, ah ! 't is but the hectic flush that lights 
The pale consumptive to an early tomb — 
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The dying glory that plays roand the day. 

Where that which made it hright hath passed away. 

A mistiness broods in the air — the swell 
Of east winds, slowly wearing autumn's pale 

With dirge-like sadness, wanders up the dell ; 
And red leaves from the maple branches fall 

With scarce a sound. This strange, mysterious rest ! 

Hath nature bound the Lotus to her breast? 

But hark I a long and mellow cadence wakes 
The echoes from their rocks I How clear and high, 

Among the rounded hills, its gladness breaks, 
And iloats like incense toward the vaulted sky ! 

It is the harvest-hymn I a triumph tone; 

It rises like those swelling notes of old 
That welcomed Ceres to her golden throne, 

When through the crowded streets her chariot rolled. 
It is the laborer's chorus I for the reign 
Of plenty hath begun — of golden grain. ^ 

How cheeks are flushed with triumph, as the fields 
Bow to our feet with riches! How the eyes 

Grow full with gladness, as they yield 
Their ready treasures I How hearts arise 

To join with gladness in the mellow chime — 

" The harvest-time I the glorious harvest-time ! " 

It is the harvest, and the gathered corn 
Is piled in yellow heaps about the field ; 

And homely wagons, from the break of morn 
Until the sun glows like a crimson shield 

In the far west, go staggering homeward-bound, 

And with the dry husks strew the trampled ground. 

It is the harvest; and an hour ago 
I sat with half-closed eyes beside the "spring, 

And listened idly to its dreamy flow ; 
And heard afar the gay and ceaseless ring 

Of song and labor from the harvesters — 

Heard faint and careless, as a sleeper hears. 

My little brother came with bounding step, 
And bent him low beside the shaded stream. 



tt 
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And from the fountain drank with eager lip; 

While I, half rousing from my dream, 
Asked where he'd spent this still September day — 
"Chasing the birds, or on the hills at play?" 

Backward he tossed his golden head, and threw 

A glance disdainful on my idle hands ; 
And, with a proud light in his eye of blue, 

Answered, as deep his bare feet in the sands 
He thrust, and waved his baby hand in scorn : 
"Ah I no: down in the cornfield, since the morn, 
I 've been mindin' the gap I " 

" Minding the gap ! " My former dream was gone ! 

Another in its place; I saw a scene 
As fair iw e'er an autumn sun shone on — 

Down by a meadow, large and smooth and green. 
Two little barefoot boys, sturdy and strong 
And fair, here in the corn, the whole day long, 
Lay on the curling grass 
Minding the gap I 

Minding the gap! And as the years swept by 

Like moments, I beheld those boys again; 
And patriot hearts within their brea^^ta beat high. 

And on their brows was set the seal of men ; 
And guns wore on their shoulders, and they trod 
Back and forth, with measured tread, upon the sod, 
Near where our army slept, 
Minding the gaps! 

Minding the gaps! My brothers, while you guard 

The open places where a foe might creep — 
A mortal foe — oh! mind those oth/^r gaps — ' 

r/w open places of the heart! My brothers, keep 
Watch over them I 

The open places of the heart — the gaps 
Made by the restless hands of doubt and care — 

Could we but keep, like holy sentinels, 
Innocence and faith forever guarding there. 

Ah I how much of shame and woe would flee, 

Affrighted, back from their blest purity ! 
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No gloom or sadness from the outer world 

With feet unholy then would enter in, 
To grasp the golden treasures of the soul. 

And bear them forth to sorrow and to sin ! 
The heart's proud fields — its harvests full and fair! 
Innocence and love, could wo but keep them there, 
Minding the gaps! 

One turns the leaves of the volume, and finds they would select 
almost each piece they read as sample of Miss Moore's poetic gifts, 

" The Departing Soul," in its dialogue with the body, has a depth 
of thought that would do credit to the maturer minds of the great 
poets. It depends not at all upon its special rhythm, for you read its 
blank verse as if following the thoughts of Bryant or Cowper, without 
seeing the words, only living and wrestling with the searching and 
thrilling conceptions. 

"Heaping the Whirlwind" is powerfully presented. The religious 
lesson- is developed in an allegory as original as it is truthful and 
poetic. This spiritual trait, that is usually deemed a great beautifier 
of the female character, runs like a modest silver thread through the 
whole web of her poetic constructions. But the intellectual trait, that 
will at least rank second in the estimation of cultured minds, is the 
reflective. And in this class you might rank nearly every piece she 
writes. The original and independent manner in which our poetess 
weaves the reflective into her verses, even on the tritest themes, is fast 
asserting her claim to fame. She has no mentor, no model, no guide 
but her own perception of the lofty, the true, and the beautiful. She 
wrote before she knew there were models; and still she writes, with an 
untrammelled independence, the thoughts, the reflections, the fancies, 
just as they flow through the mind of this "our Texas Mocking-bird," 
our own " Mollio Moore." 

The patriotic is a large element in her earlier writings. It found 
ample promptings just as her mind was developing into the open 
world. It glows in many of her longer poems, and often creeps in by 
stealth as she writes upon other themes. The deep impressions made 
by the sufferings of her people, her friends and family, up to the close 
of the war, have tinged her mental character for life. 

Taking Miss Moore's poems all in all, they indicate a wide range 
of excellence, a lofty sweep of thought, a subtle gift in allegory and 
personification, and richness in exquisite fancies. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

My friends and I went forth to reap 

Our fields at full of day ; 
We laughed and sang along the paths 

As birds in early May. 

Peace sat with hands upon her lap, 

(Lilies were in her hair;) 
I said, " My harvest-time has come ; *' 

I said, " Come, help me bear 

" My sheaves — come, help me reap my fields." 

But Peace said, sadly, " No, 
I cannot help you reap your fields; 

I did not help you sow ! " 

I called to Faith along the ways: 

" My harvest-time has come ; 
Come, help me reap my golden fiekU, 

And bear my harvest home." 

But Faith kept firmly up his way, 

And answered from the steep, 
"Where was I when your fields were sowed 

That I should help you reap ? " 

I looked in Love's supernal eyes; 

"Ah! come," I said; "to-day. 
My grain is ripe for gathering; come, 

And bear my sheaves away." 

Ijove wept, alas I and firom her eyes 

Most tender tears did flow : 
" I may not help to reap those fields 

I did not help to sow ! " 

All on a sudden fell the storm. 

And winds were nidelv blown : 
I wist not why the sun kept hid, 

But reaped my fields alone. 
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I brought no sheayes unto my Lord 

Within my aching arm ; 
My friends they brought home Peace and Love, 

But / brought home the storm ! 



GOING OUT AND COMING IN. 

Going out to fame and triumph, 

Going out to love and light; 
Coming in to pain and sorrow, 

Coming in to gloom and night: 
Going out with joy and gladness. 

Coming in with woe and sin ; 
Ceaseless stream of restless pilgrims 

Going out and coming in! 

Through the portals of the homestead. 

From beneath the blooming vine; 
To the trumpet-tones of glory, 

Where the bavs and laurels twine; 
From the loving home-caresses, 

To the chill voice of the world — 
Going out with gallant canvas 

To the summer breeze unfurled. 

Through the gateway, down the footpath, 

Through the lilacs by the way ; 
Through the clover by the meadow, 

Where the gentle home-lights stray; 
To the wide world of ambition, 

Up the toilsome hill of fame, 
Winning oft a mighty triumph, 

Winning oft a noble name. 

Coming back all worn and weary — 

Weary with the world's cold breath ; 
Coming to the dear old homestead, 

Coming in to age and death: 
Weary of its empty flattery, 

Weary of its ceaseless din, 
Weary of its heartless sneering, 

Coming from the bleak world in. 
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Going out with hopes of glory, 

Coming in with sorrows dark; 
Going out with sails all flying, 

Coming in with mastless bark: 
Restless streams of pilgrims, striving 

Wreaths of fame and love to win, 
From the doorways of the homestead 

Going out and coming in. 



CLOUDS. 



Iklisery springs from much besides crime. 
And grief from other than sin ; 

Alas I it drives me wild to know 
The things that might have been. 

He questioned her, one shining night : 
" My love, dost thou love me ? " 

" ^Vhyf nai/y" she answering said, but smiled - 
A smile he did not see: 

A smile he did not see — oh, blind I 

The smile belied her 7iai/: 
Oh, fool ! and in that moment Fate 

Passed on I (Fate makes no stay.) 

They parted thus : he won his way 

Along the years; he gained 
The things men sigh for; but with each 

Fair boon from' fame attained, 

He heard that gentle, mocking voice : 

His heart cried, lonesomely. 
Its great, dumb cry for want of that 

One smile he did not seel 

She from her wreathed lattice leaned — 
Leaned sighing, blind with tears : 

" Oh I give me back one moment. Fate — 
One word!" — So go the years. 

It almost drives me wild to see 
The things that are daily seen ; 

Grief breaking the hearts that do no crime, 
Yea, those that do no sin I 
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FIRELIGHT. 

The feet of them that bear out the dead seem to be again at the door, 
And the coffined faces smile their dim, sweet, patient smiles once more I 

Oh, my dead ! In the summer-prime of roses and fairy-rings, 
I could put you aside with the hopes that were, and the half-remembered 
things ; 

But the first faint glow of the firelight that reddens upon the wall 
( roes into the shadows where you lie, and finds and unveils you all ! 

Slowlv into the embers sink the woods and flowers, and tlie clear. 
Shrill songs of the summer-birds, and the sweet, warm haze of the air; 

And rises slowly the cloud of prayers that darkene<l the way to heaven, 
When the light went out of the beautiful eyes, and the loving hearts were 
riven I 

The pain of the old unhealed wrongs, the hurt of the olden stings : 
The first fire lighted at even-fall, yea, this is what it brings I 



THE SAND-HILLS. 



Between the sobs of the sea, oh, hear I 

Between the cries of the sea. 
Out of the sand-hills, sweet and clear, 

The mu-sic and minstrelsvl 
Each gnome-band singing before the king 

And the lords of grand degree; 
And tlic queens and tlieir trains sit listening; 

In the sand-hills bv the sea. 

Oh, sweet beyond song in mortal hall, 

Oh, clear beyond mortal tone. 
The unseen song, with its tender fall. 

The horns and the trumpets blown I 
Not all may listen who pass this way; 

He only the sounds hath known 
Who is true in his hearty let come what may, 

And faithful to one alone! 
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The brawny fisherman dragging his net, 

He heareth the sweet gnome-bands, 
And straightway bleaseth his fair Janet, 

His flower of foreign lands I 
A dreamer here and there heareth too, 

And presseth his true-love's hands; 
But what know the most (for the most are untrue) 

Of the music beneath the sands? 

Ah ! love, ah ! sweet, as you pass this way, 

Oh, listen -for love of me ! 
One more proof for my heart, I pray, 

Of music and melodv ! 
So shall my soul be fiill of the spring, 

And love shall wait at my knee, 
While the gnome-bands play for their queen and king. 

In the sand hills by the seal 

An engraving of Miss Moore is the frontispiece to her volume of 
poems. It is an excelleift likeness, having the fault of looking too 
stern, and much too old. " Looking at this engraving, we see a girl 
hardly out of her teens, with a face which evinces relinement and cul- 
ture of the highest order: it is not beautiful, nor would we consider it 
pretty ; but it is a face altogether remarkable — of the kind you love 
to look at, return to again and again ; and having seen it, it b not 
easily forgotten." 

No great poem has yet been given to the public by Miss Moore ; 
but we shall hope, from the promise given in many fugitive and a few 
more lengthy poems, that as years flow on, and her mental character 
ripens in its development, her spirit-fancies may find utterance in 
elaborate works of genius. 
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